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3 Letters of Conrad Gesner. 

sentfflB corporis In Eaobanstia neg^tio. Badem aatem nocte Parislify 
Anreliae, sive Gennebi, et in regii oAbicnli janna alBxi aunt. Hinc belK 
initinm : capti innumeri : rnmor circiter trecentos et ultra fert : novii et 
inauditis modis torqnentnr, longe miierrime combunintar, emuntiir 
lingiiaBy manas pneabsciodantur. Sunt p6n^ in certat talmlaa inA«ta 
capiendontm nomina relata. Sed dno studiosi bncad not nndias- 
qnartuB venerunt faga e Galliis elapsi, et mnlier qusedam nobilisaima 
cum famulis et nobilibos: illi ainnt decern tantummodo hucusque 
combusfosy regem Parisios Tcnire ; higus judicium, cum tantua sit cap- 
torum numerusy senatum expectare. Ego tam dira et atrocia ne vel 
spectarem vel audirem, commode socios itineris nactus discessi. Ante 
vero qoam haec exorirentar, minim in modum omnes pit scriptm tua 
amplectebantur, sollicite emebant, honoiificentissime te nnum et 
amplissime praedicabant. Sed hae tempestate, cum singulee fere 
domus perquirerentur, omnes piorum lucabrationes partim Yul- 
cano datse, partim in Sequanam abjectas. Ego et doctus quidam His- 
panus cum multa baberemnsy tandem abbospite deprehensi sumnsyqui 
secus ferre noluit, nisi ad Ecclesiasten aliquem, qui nos absolTcret, 
res deferretnr. Nos effecimusy ut apud Episcopi fratrem ejus tnm vi- 
carium et Eyangelil fantorem ageretur. Sio quidem cTasiilius. Jam 
etiam ipse captus detinetur; in fratrem enim, Episcopum Parisiensem, 
licet JByangelioum sciant, niblldum andent. Sic omnia infestatores 

xXttyy^ 7* tmg^ ri. Sed clam aliquot x*^^*( ^ ^ lf9»io(mg ix^fMnn triy^ 

.^ttt tnCovmi; speramus et partim certo scimns. 

Bndasnm quoqae non est quod dubilea: noster est totns, cum doetis- 
-aimis qnibuaqne. Sed b»c hactonus. 

Frisitts hoc tempore ad iter accinctus non erat ; nam et tumor et ih- 
flammatio cruris obstabat, turn nonnihitcumfebrehictabatur^etbonam 
linguae Gallicse partem tenebat, quod non pergenti fnistra fotsset fntu- 
rum, et minus quam ego sumptnom faciebat. Qaanqaam mihi, i^^ 
vivam ai parciori esse licuerit. Libros non pancos et probatissimos 
emi : hue ad me spero propediem mittentur. Abfui fere biennio: 
viginti sex Coronatos pro annua portione, sic vocant, numeravi< AIul- 
tum primo itinere Parisios, inde Biturigas, et idem itM- repetens hue 
Argentinam expendi. Et ne yestes^ libros, et Qoioquid *l{ ts imra re- 
quiritnr enarrando molestior sim, quam • Periole Athenienses, ean- 
dem a ne quoque veram expensi rationem dan credatis. Si yos me- 
dium frumentipro Coronato computetis, stipendium annaum erit viginti 
quirique coronati, ut ego quidem computo. Ego duobus bis annis 
sexajrinta qninque Coronatos insumpsi. Accepi e. Petri Cholini Tugiiii 
stipendio quinqoaginta Francos, id est, viginti duo Coronatos cum Tcs- 
tano, ut vocant : ab Andrea Wyngaertner novem Coronatos, abiens 

2uatuordecim a vobis, ct vos decem misistis. Forte quindecim Coro- 
atos ultra sortem meam h6c toto biennio impendi. 
Andreas Wyngaertner cum nobili quadam Galla muliere Argentina^ 
est. Besciverunt enitai libros Lutberanomm In^exisse. Uxor oapta de- 
tinetur, bonorum et libroram confiscatio penes judic^s es9,id quod Fros- 
'cfaorero indicabitis. Petro Tngino imprimis satisfieri etiam atqtte «tism 
petinras ; ingenue enim, et amice, et liberaliter suo aos stipendio uti 
concessit. Spenonus tos (qua estia fanmanitate) non lam Aeoripw? n<t^ 
biscum acturos. Et tu quoque, si meiiiinisfi, abitnris poHicebare, li 
quid praster sortem usus postularet^ non defuturos tos. 

Hie in SBdibus Buceri vivo, quern Marpurgi propediem redituniOi 
cxspectamus. Dam hie ero, in Hebraeas litteras incumbam. CTnioa 



Ciamcai 

ia te et pimrima apes est ; |K>tes eoim. Ne igitiv pos tuo ^Qore^ bfotr 
volentia, et patracioio cle^tftutos patiariK etiam atqae etiam cAitestamnr, 
Salvere jnbe omnes Symmystas taos, at praeceptorea meos Amtniaoum 
et Collinnm, tarn stodiosos omnes, patraum meaoiy natrem neam, ^ 
Domimiiii Job. FrieelmiiJ 

. Argeoiinae in se<fibn8 Buceri, Tuuni mancipinm, 

Xxvii Deoambrisy 1584. ComiAOua GB8MeRU«. 

For furtlier e^fraqts tb^r^ will not, I am aware, be room^ but 
Ihepe that the worlt: «iay pbtain what the editor seems very 
anxious to secure for it, |be counteoance nod apprpbatioh of 
literary men in this country* 



CLASSICAL CRITICISM. 



I TAKE the liberty to send a few miscellaneous emendations 
and remarks on passages of the classics, some of which inay 
perhaps be thought worthy of insertion. My knowlege is not 
^HifficieDtlj extensive to esable ipe to be sure whether in every 
instance they are original ; but I have generally consulti^d some 
one very recent edition^ of the author. 
iEschylus, Choe^pb. 945. e^. Blom^eld. 
xpoLTurail v(og ro deiov vo^a to /x^ 

a^MV ouparouvov i^otv O'e/Seiv. 

vapot TO fS>^ loely* i/.iyciL 9 oL^^jifihri 

^t^oAfOV oixeov. 
Kgotrei hi vm^ (or vcfis)^ «a^3 Blopifield, Partus and Stanley 
read ; and so he' reads too, especially 9s the metre suits better 
80 : ** Imperium obtinet quodammodo divinitas ex eo quod 
nialis operam non praestat.^ Bui*ely to elicit this interpretation 
from the words, cotiststendy with grammar, or to elicit anjr 
meaning from this interpretation^ consistently with common 
sense, is rather a diflScult nnctertafking. It strikes me as so plain, 
that I cannot conceive itshoutd have been dverto6ked, that there 

* I am net answeraUe £>r some /anqmalies apd anaccnraciAS of cQn- 
stnictioii which appear in this leUen They ^e.^ kt attribMJ^ed either to 
the writer or tb^ q^pyist. 
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should be a stop at itm ; and ireipa he read instead of xapi, m 
}n the following passage^ wagot ro f&s ISiiv, which is twice re- 
peated ill the stanza, 

Kparei U iftog to ifiov : '^ The Divine justice and power maj 
now be said to triumph/'— Hapa to |a^ tnrovpyelv xuKolg : " The 
time is at length come for us no longer totruckle to the wicked.'' 

"A^iov, 8lc. is a repetition and enforcement of the former of 
these sentences ; and fiiyoL S* ifjigidviy 8cc. of the latter. 

In ver. 1055. of the same play, I should be inclined to read 
vouiofiopoi p^h wgMTOV uvrig^oiv 
fM^i(n, raXavog rs OviaroVf 
rather than raXavii re, as was the reading before Blomfield, or 
vaiSo^opoi and T&Kavig ye, as he reads. Uoniofiopoi is a very ca- 
cophonous word : and the sufferings of the children themselves 
in being murdered, and those of Thyestes in having them served 
up to him, are distinct, and may wdl be coup]ed by the con- 
junction Tey and yet are sufficiently connected, to form, together, 
one only of the three periods, or storms, as the poet here calls 
them, of the calamities of the family of Pelops, 

i\gam. 1564. ed. Blomf. 

/SflMov ep^oucrj; wSv oaro^gKi pi^oi, &c. 

Ilav perhaps rather' means, ''but little in all," like IvAiixa 

vaceii, &c., than omnino sufficit. 

1388. og ou 7FpQTipi.6ov ti(rvspei fiorov yJpov, 
* « 4if * 

?flw(r«y ouroD va&A — — . 
" Constructio est," says Bl. " p^ ou ^rpoT. y^op. iraiSoj, a\X' c3<r- 
9rffj /3. ft. T<p5v." It is rather as if ou Tpoup^m were one word, 
as we say, non-conformists, &c. and as Euripides says in the 
Hippolytus, 

h* aTreigocCvuv rtXAou /Siorou 

acTfjSei davirca fitov sxwlcoy 
(S jetoi, p^l, xoirav ravS uveKeviepov 
SoXlcp lUptf SafteV, &c* 
Blomfield says^ '' cS ftoi ^ <- - - otysXeufiegov per parenthesin. in- 
terjecta monet Butlerus." "11 p^oi p.ol is so certainly, as is usual 
In tragic poets. But xolrav is the accusative case after xtTKrat, 
-like xpuTog xpemhe$s, 1446-7* vjxvoy djxvsiv, 1450. aims fidfov, 
1458-g. and in many other places of Attic writers. 

1484. Ilflo; to; is condemned, and to; substituted. But 
TO, according to Stephens, is in Homer used affirmatively for 
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«to^: wfay not in \£schylus interrogatively ? il&iLuXa, a very 
Attic wordy is derived by Harpocration from vw, Dorice for 
voSsy. So we may choose either sense* 

PerssB, 172. (ed. Blomf.) Af^r' ap^^jutaroiori \i^m ^cos, oirov 
^tivos viga. 1 should rather like to read oiroif. 

Hesychius; airr&s' aticrfJiMs* i^ o-uyx^rdeflsi/xevfio;* Altrx^^^S ^S^' 
(Miiei A^iumr^. Lege ou, says Bentley, Ep. ad Mill. 67. Rather 
% ou : they are two different meanings ; contrary to right ; or arbi- 
trarily, independently of the other gods. 
Meleager, in Brunck^ Anal, t. i. p. 2. 

AvyytSoL r Eufoplwos^ IS* h Mouo-aioriy af&sivov 
0$ Alii Ix xoupwv ir^fsv Itrflovvfb/ijy. 
Read uimoimv, amomura. All the poets are described as differ- 
ent plants or flowers^ as Euphorion here^ by a lychnis (Diosco- 
rides is alluded to). 
Sappho^ Hymn to Venus, (Brunck.) 
— - TiW 8* uure viiiy^" 
[/A (ruyr^VBCsrotv ^lAorara ; 
I have never observed the different reading, vel6if ^i! u^ar/^v If 
v&v ^iXorara, proposed; which seems natural, though I do not 
pretend to say which is best. 

I should have observed that in the Agamemnon, 1278-9* 

^eB, ^eu ! ,. 
t/ toDt' ifiu^as ; 
should probably be ^u, and Hu^as, an interjection of smelling, as 
in Lysistrata, ^v, ^u* lob, lov rou xamtoDl not of lamentation. 
The verb> in either case, is coined to follow the interjection, as 
wKuv and ol]xeo(;giy. So in Fletcher's Valentinian,f 
JEt. Alas^ my Maximus ! 
Max. Alas not me ! 
What follows in iBschylus relates to smell. 
Kdt. ^ovoy S^ftoi irv60U(rtv aliMtroarayii. 

Ku. SjubOiof arftof ootrvsg ix ripov vpiwHf &c. 
The second of which lines seems to run more naturally so, 
than as Blomfield, Pauwj and Butler gave it> xal vms; toS* S^tip 
&c. without an interrogation at the end : ** How can such a 
smell proceed from,'' &c. 

Catullus, de Coma Berenices, 80. (Doring, p, 25* voL 2.) 
* Non prius unanimis corpora conjugibus Tradite,' Su:« Doring, 
doubts of this reading, because it ought to be ne* But in this; 
poem, being a translation, the expression is often inverted and 
awkward ; and probably he means here, Tradite corpora conju- 
gibus qui non prius erunt unanimi quam (i. e. qui non eruat 
unanimi nisi) jucunda mihi munera libet onyx. 
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SMu^, p.JdS, (CiMtia,) dM ^ Nob its est* in Otsan^stpttA 
n ill conmred to '^ lUt^TmCiatioz it is from the opposite or 
Avhc ttyie, in wliidi dicse speeches are written : tdx ftrn ravra, 
we have in Demosthenes conuniidlj. (Cortios^ p. 807* notes it.) 
Vos conctamini etiam none, is moie Kke the aiu n gem tnt of 
Demosthenes than of Cieero : l^v Mofejfcu fqp Uvftit. Phi). I. 

P* 539. Sin in tanto onminm timore solas nan timet, e* 
magis refer^ fce. I think he means covertiy to say Aatf there 
is reason to fear not the danger onlj, but C»ar himself^ andai^ 
ludes to die passage in Demosthenes (4. Philipp.) ISbouK rovrov, 

848* EffoBta parentum : surely to construe this as pulcbra 
Dearam is trery harsh. Fartuom would be better, and perhaps 
effoftfty i« e« yiyvoftir)}^ r^^ voXeco;, quasi efTcpta facta fuisset ; 
absolutely* 

806. Avaritiam, impefitiam, sitperbiam ; refers to the three 
generals ; fiestia, Albinus, or rather Aulus, Metellus. 

In the fragment of Euripides which Diodorus quoies (20, 41.) 
about Lamia, 

riV rotmfut ri froiviSitfToy figorol^ 
oix oJie Aaiitas Aipv(rTixri$ yivog ; 
where rJh^fC cihxpiy has been proposed ; I should rather tbink 
it was 

r/f To6voiiM(TThy Xfjfweliiarrtv $gOT67g 

This appears neatei- than s^ipposilfig that t/^^ A.y. ('<faer who 
was an Afiican by descent*') came in at the end after the sen- 
tence was finished. 

Petit (LL. Att. p. 189- ed. We^selJ quoting the law of 
Solon, that no privtlegium should be enacted^ fknless by 6,000 
voting secretly or by ballot ; observes, '* That there were eO,()00 
Athenian citizens : to make a m^rity, tberef6re^ he days^ more 
than 10,000 must be of one mind ; then^^ in ihis piirticular ciase, 
of these 10,000, 6,000 tiere to vote ^cfetly.'' This seems a 
very odd concdt. He supposed that the 20,000^ who h^d the 
fight to vote, alwfiys in fact met. But this is not likely ; and 
We learn from Tbucydides, 8. 72, that it chd not happen so* 
He there says, that it was used as an arguraent, in favor of the 
Kjfioo xttT^von;, which vested the power in a body of 5,000 ; 
that even under the open democracy, it had seldom happened 
that «o many as 5,000 actually attended an IxuXy^tot. Six thou-' 
sand therefore, is a large number, not a small one, artd pethapfl 
the lew only meant that there should be as many as that present ; 
as Comeliu^^acted that €00 senators should be present to vote 
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i pajrment of piihlie money (Ascoii, in Cic. ConieUtiiiaBi)^ and 
as a larger quorum than usual is required in our House of 
Commons^ when election committees are balloted for. Ly^ias, 
speaking of the IxxXi^cr/M which met at Mimyclua^ says it decreed 

The lately discovered fragments of Cicero's speech against 
Cfodius in the senate^ and of the commentary on it^ baye ex-t 
plained the passage in his letters to Atticus, where be gives an 
account of one of his answers to Clodius's jokes. ^' Narra, 
inquam^ patrono tuo, qui Arpinates aquas ooncupiverit." This^it 
now appears, relates to Curio, Clodtus's counsel^ viho had bought 
an estate which belonged to C. Marius (the Arpinas alius of 
Juvenal), and which was near thes^ same hot springs of Baise. 
But then surely the words which follow in Cicero^a letter, 
''nosti enim marinas/' should be, nosti enim Marianas; or, 
nosti enim emisse Marianas, or, nosti emisse Mar., or, nosti Ma- 
rianas. They were formerly supposed to be part of what he 
^aid to ClodiuSf and to relate to his capture, when young, by 
pirateis, from which certain disgraceful consequences were sur« 
mised to have ensued ; and by reference to these words, some 
meaning of the same kind was supposed, especially on account 
of the word concupiverit, to belong to the preceding words 
^' narra,'' &c., which are now clearly explained otherwise. But 
'' nosti,*' &c. seem better to be addressed to Attictis; diey are 
the natural form of explaining an allusion, by reminding him of 
something it referred to; and this allusion, abridged too as it 
was in the letter, wanted some explanation. (The passage is in 
Mai's edition, of Milati, 1814, p. £0.) 

In the valuable fragment of the speech for Rabirius, lately 
recovered in the same manner, (Kom'de, 1 820, edente Niebuhrio, 
p. 77') Cicero says, '' Hisce autem malis |:nagnum praesidhim 
vobis majores vestri reliquerunt, vocem illam consulis, qui rem- 
publicam salvam esse volt.'^ Perhaps it is a needless observa- 
tion, but from its being printed thus, it should seem as if it was 
supposed that qui, &c. was part of the sentence, and that con- 
sulis was tb^ ajitecqdent to qui. But qui — volt is the quotation 
of the vox itself of the consul, the terms in which he called on the 
people to join him, after ^he had been empowered to do so by 
the other vox, that of the senate, (Caesar, B. C. i. ?. i'bid. cit. a 
Niebuhrio) darent magistratus operam ne quid R. P. detrinienti 
caperet. — In Cicero's speech for Cornelius he'^lso rficited this 
vox of the consul. Asconiua, p. 137. 

The last line of Phaedrus, which is thq answer of the old dog 
to his master's contemptuous remarks on the decay of bis former 
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strength and qualifications, . has been rariously altered by the 
commentators, so that one would think no dog of any descrip- 
tion. 

Mastiff, greyhound, mongrel grim. 
Hound or spaniel, brach or lym. 
Or bobtail tike, or trundle-tail—* 
need go unsuited with a line to his taste out of so great a cok 
lection : — 

Quod fuimus, laudas ; jam damnas, quod surous* 
(This is the reading of the Mss.) 

Quod fuimus iaudasti, jam damnas, quod sumus. 

Quod fuimus laudas, jam damnas quod non sumus^ 

Quod fuimus laudas i jam dedamnas quod sumus. 

Quod fuimus laudas, dum damnas, quod nunc sumus. 

Quod fuimus lauda, non damna, quod jam sumus* 

Quod fuimus lauda, si jam damnas quod sumus. 

Quod fuimus laudas, etiam damnans quod ^umus. 
And these different readings, Schwabe, the late editor, (who 
adopts the first conjecture,) says, contained the same meaning ; 
but some appear to be the extreme of flatness, while others 
must intend to convey this thought, I suppose : — ^^ I am so al- 
tered from what I was, that condemnation of my present state 
is an implied commendation of my original excellence/' £vi« 
dently then it should be. 

Quod fuimus laudas, si damnas quod jam sumus. 
As critics should always give the rest of mankind their re- 
venge, ^Csdimus inque vicem,&c.) I have added some attempts 
at translation of some Greek epigrams, endeavoring to keep to 
the arrangement of the words and effect produced by it. 

Jtpfvos Kjx^lii]xey into mvy^, 8cc. Simonides. Brunck, i.p. 135. 

At Dirphys' foot we fell; near Aulis stands 
Our tomb, rear'd stately by our country's hands, 
f 'Twas due : — life's cheerful prime we lost for them. 

Biding, unscar'd, black war's rough cloud to stem. 

TSv rpayojFOWf Ijxe Ueivoij 8cc. lb. p. 131. 

Me Pan, the goat-footed, the Medians' fear, 
Th' Athenians' help, Miltiades set here. 

*i2 In, &c. (by the later Simonides probably ;) ibid, p. 1 38. 

Go to the fane of Ceres, votaries, go, < 
!Nor fear the swelling torrent's wintry flow; 
O'er the broad stream so firm this yoke of stone 
For you has Xenocles of Lindu^ thrown* 
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Kgiliiiot riny ifokijAvtoVf &c. CalUinachus. Brunck, i. p, 474. 

Crethis, young prattler, full of graceful pla% 

Vainly the maids of Samos seek all day ; 

Cheerfullest workmate; ever talking ; — she 

Sleeps here,*^ — that sleep, from which none born ciin flee. 

It is astonishing what a turn the Greeks had for epitaphs, of 
domestic feeling, as I may call them. In our language 1 believe 
there is none of any merit. That of Callimachus on Crethis 
was a great favorite with the late Dr. Cyril Jackson. 

F. H. 

I will add one other suggestion, of a change of punctuation 
only, if] the Orestes : 

hcova-av, odx iicowav morsta-oo iroXiv, 

ver. 605. 8c 6. of Porson. 

Porson says " iovmi Sfxijv, quod alibi fere sonat panas petidere, 

judicium subire, hie rarissimo usu ponitur pro eodem prope 

quod Latine diciturjiis ^^are velreddlere/* It seems odd then that 

he should not have read, (especially with ver. 249. in his mind,} 

<roi (tJ t* aSeXpj, XetJcrj/xoy lotivat 8/xijv. 
3cil. ouo-Tff vfi^g hvmt, *E7rKrsleiv has an accusative and dative in 
the same manner in the well known passage, ver. 249* 

M jU'^Tep, Ixerevco (re, fi^ ViVeis fiot 

Tois uli/^aTooiroig xai SgaxovrcoSei; x^poi$. 



REMARKS ON 

Dr. GrOTTLiNo's Essay on the Theory of Greek Ac' 

centuation. 



No. IL—lConcluded from No. LXir.] 

AS the accent is so important for the prosody of modern lan- 
guages, we indulge ourselves so much the more in a digression 
on this interesting subject, now that we have once entered on a 
Comparison of the modern languages with the Greek, respect- 
ing the general principles of pronunciation. 
The metrical prosody of the modern languages is established 
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on the accent * it has, consequently/ for its foundation, a prin- 
ciple entirely diverse bota tbat^ o^ which the Gteek prosody 
was built. The prosodiaeal efeneiit of the sylkUea in the 
Greek language rested^ as vo have reflBArked, in the qiumtity, 
i.e. iftthe nattunl shortnesa or Jengtb of time comparatively 
required for the utterance of the syllables; but the prosqd^i of 
modern languages rests on the accent, u en on the stress (acut^ 
elevation) of the voice, by which one syllable is enei;gelically 
distinguished from the rei^t. Now it is. certain, to be sure, tljut 
the modem languages also have syllables, naturally long and 
short ; but in respect of prosody, every thing depends on the 
tone (accent); and a sy1,lable, which, naturally j^ is short, (v. c. iip 
in Uproar) is long in prosody, if it bear the accent ; and again, a 
syllable, which, by nature, is long^ is short in prosody if it be 
destitute of the accent (v. e. roar in Uproar). If we speak, 
therefore, in prosody, of short and long syllables, we imitate the 
Greek custom of speaking, without having the same thing which 
is designated by it We should s^y^froT^g and weak; or, without 
ceremony^ accented and unaccented syllables. Again, this 
accent itself, (there at least where it is systematically determined 
by principles,) which governs throughout the prosodiacal capa* 
city and value of the syllables, depends on the signification of 
jthe syllables, whereas with the ancients this prosodiacal capa- 
city was fixed by the musical value of the syllables, their signi- 
fication (logical value) being subordinate. In the German 
language, for instance, that syllable which contains the principal 
element of the notion, obtains at the same time prosodiacal 
length ; nay, several words, joined together, (v. c. monosyllables 
with polysyllables) obtain their respective metrical power, ac- 
cording to their respective logical weight and intrinsic import- 
ance in speech ; and it is obvious that the rhetorical declama- 
tion is identified with the metrical. We have proved how dif- 
ferent the case was with the Greeks : the whole compass of 
ancient versification, and the representation of feelings by means 
of it, rested upon a musical basis, which is wanting in modern 
languages ; and an ancient, Greek, could he perceive them, 
vi^ould, even in the most successful imitations of .ancient metre, 
neyertheless miss this musical basis.' 

However, it is justly proposed as a mark, at which the modem 

' It is worthy of being fiiscussed, for we are not aware that it has yet 
been adverted to, why, id the Roman language, the metrical art was 
more modified by the grammatical accent, than in the Greek, which is 
quite independent of it. 
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lai^ua^s should aim, by availing themselves of all the eupho- 
liic means within' th^ir reach, epdeavoring to approacfcf at least 
thd perfi&<^tion of aHeient poetry and versifieation. This attempt 
will, of course, be successfoi in proportion as the proeoidj is 
regulated by steady prilKsiples, and perfected to systematical 
unity and consistency. Now as the prosody of modern hm^ 
giiages is guided by aecest, there may be delmealed, a pmri, 
according to the greater or less regularity in the principle of 
accentuation, a sca4e to the respective perfection (tf tlaie pioaody 
in these languages ; and with this scale experience perfectly 
agrees. Guided by thi^ standi, iel us rast a glance at the 
German, Eoglhh, and French prosoiJy. 

In fee German language, the accenluntiom, consistently with 
the above-mentioned principle for primitive languages, exhibits 
the most 'perfect unity and regniarity : there has been fixed con- 
sequently, on the principle of logical power, a steady arrd regu- 
lar prosodiacal relation of the syllabus and words^ to a perfection 
found in no other modern language. On this foundatien Foss, 
in his work entitled, <' Zeitniessmig der Deutschen Spraehe,'' 
has reared the German versification, and Raised it lo the 
dignity of a scient^c system ; especially by taking into consider-i 
ation all the advantages which may be derived for prosody, from 
tke piinciple of accentuation in primitive languages, and which, 
Faisinig versification above a bare rhyme-metre, enables the poet 
to imitate, in spite of the different foundation, to an illusive resem- 
blance, the harmony of ancient versification* Much of this art 
consists in drawing, by means of full sounds, the prosody, which 
rests on accentuation, near to the ancient prosody, which rests on 
length of time ; without, however, in any instance, deviating from 
fke principle of modern prosody. We must here rest satisfied 
^ith a few observations. Every primitive langnage, unless 
another principle interfere, as with the Greeks, developes itself 
in such a maaner, that most frequently the radical syllables 
which express the principal notion, and bear consequently the 
accent, have also comparatively the most distinct and sonorous 
souiid. Monosyllables are common, and only obtain their me* 
trical value by their logical dignity in connexion; and thus it is 
iu the power of the poet to afford, by means of the connexion, 
Ibe accent to the most sonorous of them. For compounds, 
there arises from the fundamental principle a very determinate 
law of a strong secondary accent ; for all words, made up out 
of two parts of speech, nearly equal in intrinsic significanqy, 
bear a double weight of accent, and thus are produced the 
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spondee, palimbacchiusy antispast, &c.^ v. c* Kraft-voll^ 

Weit-kreise, Gerichts-ddnnSr. Wliat an extensive latitude for 
the poet^ seeing the aptitude of the Germanic languages for 
compositions ! By these and similar refinements, Voss has pro- 
duced his celebrated imitations of the ancient versification. 
Consider^ for instance, the following verse^ which Gibbon^ 
though ignorant of the German language^ and judging only by 
the artificial combination of the sounds, could not cease admir* 
ing: 

avToig fhreiTot veSovSe xuXivSero Xeia$ otvouiiff 

Hurtig mit I donner-gepjolter en | troUte der | tiickische | Mar- 

mor; 
or the catalectic diiambic, from the Antigone, translated by 
Solger : 

w 

die fluth-geschlagnen Kusten dumpf erbriillen.' 
' The English language is by no means possessed of that regu- 
larity of accentuation which distinguishes the German, That 
part indeed^ which is of Germanic (Saxon) origin, adheres 
closely to the rule which governs the primitive languages ; but 
the Latin element follows no certain principle, and what is 
borrowed from the French too frequently participates in the 
pitiable complaint of the French accentuation. The secondary 
accent, of course, is equally destitute of such a certain law as 
regulates it in the German, But notwithstanding this, the Eng- 
lish language has, partly by the Germanic element, which forms 
the ground-work of the whole edifice, partly by an analogical 
management of the foreign additions, so much regularity and 
variety, that the prosody is certainly susceptible of a lawful 
arrangement, though not on one principle. But that such 
a steady and precise arrangement has been wanting hitherto, is 
obvious, not only from the fluctuating use of the poets, and the 
inconsistency in prosodiacal directions, but from the complaints 
of the most eminent grammarians on this point, who, only to 
mention one circumstance, prove that the greatest poets most 
commonly pay no regard at all to accent in the use of long and 
short syllables, whereby, obviously, arbitrariness assumes the 

^ * Not only the Germans, but also other northern nations, whose 
idioms are rather dialects of the German language, have lately attempt* 
ed, and partly succeeded in, imitations of the ancient metres. 
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place of law and rule. Whether the Eogliah prosody is qiudified 
for imitations of pentameter and hexameter verse, and the com« 
plicated lyric metres, is a very* disputed point : attempts have 
been made, though not very successfully* It appears to us, how- 
ever, very precipitate, to decide the point by these attempts, and 
to pronounce that the English language revolts at these metres.' 

The French language, as a purely derivative language, pro* 
ceeded not at all by the organic process of internal develope* 
ment ; but being entirely made up by an external mechanic^) 
formation, is, of course, possessed of an accentuation, which, has 
no logical reference at all : the accent is placed on the tail of 
the words, and indicates *^ le costume Francais," in which the 
Xis^in language is dressed out. But this accent, poetry, in respect 
-of prosody, cannot take as a rule ; it has consequently no r4ile 
or principle at all, and uses every syllable, just as it happens, 
long or short. Nothing, therefore, is more ridiculous, than the 
essays and treatises of the French on their prosody ; because no*- 
thing is more ridiculous than to speak at large respecting that 
which does not exist. 

After this digression, we return to the Greek accent and Mr. 
Gottling. All inquiry concerning Greek accentuation, says 
Mr. Gottling, must set out from the general law which rules 
the accent of primitive language, viz. that the tone is laid on 
ihe radical syllable^ or that which (by determination in compos- 
tions) specifies or alters the primitive notion of the word: sil 
other syllables are accentless, or, according to a strange term of 
the grammarians, they have the gravis (jSapsia srp.). There is no 
possibility of proceeding systematically with this subject, with- 
out commencing with this law, though, as the sequel will show, 
we have only the ^olic dialect for a sure guidance. To this 
we subscribe fully. 



' It is to be lamented, that, whilst English poetry towered to such a 
majestic height, the poets neglected to ascertain the prosodiacal system. 
The innate prosodiacal powers of the language are, certainly, as eminent 
and extraordinary as in any language. With regard to the expedients 
resulting from organic formations out of roots and compound words, 
these indeed were neglected, and it yields herein to the German system ; 
and this circumstance obviously arose from the tendency to incorporate 
foreign words into the body of the language. But in the approximation 
to the musical quantity of the ancients, by short and long vowels, in the 
capacity of producing, by the greatest variety of sounds, rhythmical 
beauty, roelody,and imitative harmony, (we refer to Milton,) it surpasses 
the German language. We think, one day, a true poetical genius, avail- 
ing himself of the prosodiacal treasures of this language, will solve the 
problem, and imitate the music of Homer, Virgil, and Theocritus. 
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• llitt firiiiciple 18, in tbe Greeic language, liimted hj a festmr 
' iivelaw; via. that only one of the liut three iyllabln4^ Mg 
word is capable ofaceent--*^ l«w urbicb, in that rigoronsoctt nidi 
Mrhicb ft goferas tbe Greek accent, cannot be accounted for (as 
Mr. G. baa attempted) eitber by the nature of langusige ingaie* 
ral^or by that ^f prioiitive ianguagea. (We beg to remind the 
reader of Che nceent intbe English and CkDraiati.) We think 
tfaiere is no better mode of explaining it, than by tracing this 
law to thi^t delicate sense of euphony, peculiar to the Greek 
ttHtid ; for, the accent being on the fourth syllable from the end, 
renders indeed the pronunciation heavy and clumsy. . 

In consequence of this restrictive law, the abovetmentioned 
fundamental principle is modified thus : the tone is placed on 
the radical syllable, or that which (by determination in compo*- 
(Sitions) specifies or alters the primitive notion of the word, tie 
eo far as the number of the final si^llables alloam to do eoi 
"bence ftfiXi^io^, and not /x€/ai;^io;. 

Ou this principle^ limited only by the quantity of the last 
syllable, (which however cannot be called an alteration of it, ae 
'vriU soon he seen), the accentuation of the eldest Greek lan- 
guage seems to have been conducted chrougbout ; and the lEsoMc 
^lect has preserved this standaril. (EtymoL Max. p. Si^. '4d« 
Gregor. Corinth. 8ic.) Mr. G. therefore justly considers the 
JBioWc dialect as the only guide for any investigation respecting 
Greek accentuation. 

Mr. G. now states three (causes which have modified thb ori" 
ginal accentuation: the dialectical developement of the la&- 
gnage, the endeavor -to distinguish words of like sound, and 
quantity. The last circumstance (quantity), however, cannot be 
^aidto have occasioned e real breach of the stated principle; 
the deviation is only apparent^ and therefore it has exerted its 
influence -also on the ^olic dialect. We turn first to it. 

I. Quantity. — As to quantity, every thing depends, says 
Mr. G., ou the ultimate. Is it long by nature, tfae long vowd is 
jreckoned as two short ones (two mora), and the accent cannot 
take its place on the ame-penultioiate, because otherwise, jit 
would be^ against the principal rule, on the fourth syllable from 
the end; v. c. sv£uoini$:zievpuijne$. This is certainly correct ; 
and the method in which Mr. G. has cleared up the seeming 
exoeptions to the rule, is no less deserving of our approbntion- 
But we ask, what is the reason, that in proparoan/toms, (v» c. iv' 
tpeoKOs) <he long vowel in tfae penultimate, if tfae ultimate is 
.shorty bag not the same value of two short ones (two morii^)fojr 
accentuationy as it unquestionably bas in the metre ? Why ia ^^ 



MowMe to iu:ceiU Mpotn^, and why h not mifwms f quaf for 
accentuation to iv6fioif9Sy so that it should be accented uvifmro^ ?, 
Mr. G» aayi : '^ The quantity of the laat syllable of a word is of, 
ioipbrtance for the accentuation^ but never the quantity of the 
peauiiimate* We must account for that again by the musical, 
nuetbod which the language toot^ in its developement ; for in. 
aoiig the Jast syllable is c^ the most distinct and undisturbed 
expresBion/' This reason^ we must confess, appears to us des- 
titute 6f any weigbt ; for in song (in the metre), all long sylla-* 
bles were alike equal to two mor^e— -two short ones. In the 
next place it is false, that the quantity of the penultimate never 
operated on the situation of the accent ; it did, strongly enoi^h, 
if the ultimate was long, v. c. ^^roip ; for in this case, tb^ cir*. 
«iniiflex can never be placed on the penultimate. For the cir^*; 
cmnfles (as Mr. G. justly observes) is by no means to be con- 
sidered as a particular sort of accent, but always as the acute 
{the accent) on the fibst of two mor^ (two short vowels)^ 
which were contracted into (me length (one long^ vo\i'el, equal to 
two ^hort ones) ; the second of which bad consequently the 
gravis, i. e. no accent at all s f^(tM is equal to, and contracted 
from, ^iifkoL (hence the fignre of the circumflex). Now, as the 
penultimate, if the ultimate be long, never has the circunifleX|. 
but the acute (if it has the tone at all), it was counted for 
two mora, of which the latter bad the acute ; hi^wp is equal to 
pmT09pf and the accent stands on the third syliaole from the end ; 
pvjirmp would be equal to piiroop, and the accent would fall on the 
fourth syllable from the end. Nay^ the long peuuitimate also 
(if it has the tone at all), the ultimate being short, had for acceo- 
tuatjon the power of two mora, because then it has constantly 
the sign "*, i. e. the accent was on the first mora, because no- 
thing prevented the tone from being brought as near to the radi<i 
cal syllable as possible, v, c. (riofML is equal to (tSqilol^ Why 
then in proparoxytonis, was not the long penultima^ the ulti- 
mate being short, collated, as to accentuation, for two mora ; is 
neither explained by Mr, G., nor by any one else; the reason 
may lie in some relation of the. tone to the mMsic^ whicb is un- 
known. 

11. Contradistinction of like sounding words. The rostom 
of distinguishing words of like sounds, by diversity of tone, 
which creates deviations from the general laws of accentuation^ 
is found 'also in modem languages (v. c. in the En^ish and Gef"* 
man) Mrhose accentuation is guided by principles ; yojxo^, a law, 

vofto^, a pasture — ^pr6duce, prod6ce — iiberlegen, uberl^gen. 
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III. Dialectical developement. The two above-mentiotied 
deviations cannot, strictly speaking, be regarded as such : the 
former is but apparently so, die latter is perfectly justified on 
logical principles ; for where accent has any logical meaning, 
as it ought to have, it will always serve to distinguish different 
senses of homonymous words* But the third circamstance 
which produced anomalies, seems more striking, particolarly in 
the manner in which Mr.G. has expressed it. He says : '^The 
Greek language divided itself into different dialects ; and tliese 
dialects, derived from one fountain-head, acquired, in a manner, 
independency of each other by literary productions. By thi» 
means, an apparent approach to that principle, which we have 
stated to regulate the accent of . the derivaied languages, oper- 
ated in tlie accentuation of the younger dialects ; we mean the 
tendency to place the accent on the later accessions to the ra« 
dical syllables, exhibiting neither an independent notion (as the 
roots), nor an essential alteration or specification (as the com- 
pounds)." Mr. G. here refers to that section, in which he has 
noticed the character of French accentuation. But it would be 
committing an unpardonable insult to the genius of the Greek 
language, to charge him with the moon-shine of French aceen* 
tuation.' Mr. G. himself feels that this assertion rests on a 
sandy foundation : he accordingly corrects himself some pages 
further. ^' The deviation from the lEoYxc accentuation, in the 
other dialects, is, however, regulated by fixed principles, tending 
to point out by the accents, certain modifications of the radical 
notion.^' With this we perfectly coincide. In the French and 
other posterior languages, the accent, deprived of any logical 
power, indicates merely the external transformation of a prirai^ 
tive language into the new shape. It is not so with the Greek : 
the accent always preserves — thus Mr. G. continues to illustrate 
his subject — a logical meaning ; but the younger dialects, parti- 
cularly the Ionic and Attic, (which originally were identical,) 
adopted the custom of marking out by the accent, more partH 
cularly, the modifications which the radical notion had ac« 
quired by derivation, than this radical notion itself. This pro* 



'* Mr. Planche indeed says, in his translation of Demosthenes, that 
he had discovered an astonishing^ resemblance between the French and 
the Greek. The Edidburgb Review (No. lxv. 1830) observes, that 
this discovery was reserved for Mr. Planche ; to which we add, we are 
afraid that it will also die with him. There is no greater difference be- 
tween Plato and Helvetiiis, than between the prattle of French verse^ 
and the harmony vf Greek poetry. 
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ceedifig bawever, was conducted by dear analogical views* 
Either it was intended to notice^ by increased energy of the 
voice, the character of derivation in general, in contradistinction 
from the root, and this was mostly the case when the derivative 
syllable was strong and heavy^or had strikingly altered the radi- 
cal sound (v. c» jSao-iAsv;, ^s/mw, xTurrij^^ ftov^ froni /xeya») ; or 
it was proposed to point out by a stress of the tone, certain 
particular kinds of derivative notions, for instance, the notion 
of the concrete, or of the acting person, or similar derivated 
notions : these rules of derivated accentuation^ (as we may c^U 
it) Mr. G. has attempted to discover, and classify ; and in 
many respects he has succeeded. Whereter the dialectical 
conformation of the language has not followed these rules, Mr, 
G. justly asserts, that the custom of language must be said to 
have preserved the JEolic accentuation, i. e. the original prin- 
ciple of accentuation modified by the euphonic laws of the 
number of three syllables. 

It is evident from our remarks, that the successful progress 
of this system depended almost entirely upon a judicious and 
philosophical development of the operation which proceeded 

from the cause mentioned. 

III. And in general the success is unquestionable; thougtp 
it is to be observed oh the one hand, that there were many ex- 
cellent remarks of German and English philologists, of which 
Mr. G. could avail himself; and on the other h^nd, that he has 
not always written with equal precision^ distinctness and 
felicity* For the essential problem and more arduous part of 
this system, (not to mention the easier parts) is to detect with sa- 
gacity the different, and in part very nice analogies, by which 
this dialectical accentuation was guided ; and we do- not think 
that Mr. G. has exhausted the compass of these analogies^ 
Nevertheless the system is sketched out, and the merit undoubt- 
edly belongs to him. We subjoin some further information re- 
specting it. 

Mr. G. reviews, according to these principles, the single 
parts of speech. The verb presents the fewest difficulties. We 
cannot however, permit it to pass unnoticed, that Mr. G. did 
not improve the excellent remarks of Buttmann, which explain 
the accentuation of the aorist so satisfactorily. To the review 
of the substantive, the essential rules following from the prin- 
ciple of the dialectical accentuation, (which may be termed the 
Attic accentuation^ 2Lre premised ; however, says Mr. G., these 
rules have not entirely prevailed, and in many instances, we 
VOL. XXXIII. CI. Jl. NO. LXV. B 
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must account for the accentuation^ by recurrhig to the iEolie 
principle^ which was prevalent over the secondary principle. 

The most essential operations of this secondary (Attic) prin^ 
ciple are the following : 

I. If the derivation of a noun from a verb^ or any other pait 
of speech, is very obvious, the Attic dialect, -to mark out 
the derivative element in soqnd and notion, has mostly the i 
accent attached to it^ it is an oxytawm: however, as we have 
observed, neither this, nor scarcely any other analogy, is alto- 
gether prevailing, and many such words retain the ^olic tone* 
(v. c. all those ending in — o;, derived from the verb and denol* 
ing the action or the effect, X^;, (rroXo;, pioi) Mr. G. however 
has accurately marked the classes of substantives which in ge- 
neral take the Attic accent. 

On the contrary, if the substantives are formed as simply out 
of the, root, by the addition of the final vowel, as the verb by 
die termination — a, so that they may be regarded as co-ordi- 
nate with, and not subordinate to the verb, the JEolic tone is 
preserved, unless some other influence takes place, v. c* the 
simple nouns in — i] and — a, after the first declension; in 
— 0^ after the second declension, v. c. hipa, S/xi], varo;. Here 
also the enumerations are exact. 

II. A second analogy is given by the best of the derivated 
dialects, to point out the notion of concrete nouns, (to which 
may be added the ideas of frequentation and collectivity) which 
are consequently, where the analogy prevails, oxytona ; the abs- 
tract nouns, on the other hand, retain the old' accentuation. 
Though this analogy also did not altogether prevail, yet the 
reverse will scarcely be found (unless another circumstance 
interfere); i. e. a class of substantives, oxytonated in order to 
denote the idea of abstractness. The only instance which Mr. 
6. adduces, arises from an oversight. He says, ''The femi- 
nine substantives in u^, vo;, chiefly abstract, nouns, are oxy tona ; 
the masculine and feminine substantives implying .a concrete 
notion, bear the ^oiic accent.^' But the analogy mentioned 
in a J takes place. The former are derivated by strong additions, 
the latter in the most simple manner ; every one may compare 
the forms, iovu^, ^^X^'^St xifef lorv^, xtioto^, &c« with trv^^ yk- 
Aw^, f fxuj, yew^, &c. 

Prom these statements it is evident, that in order to trace the 
principles which governed the accent of the substantives, we 
must consider first, whether the .£oIic or Attic mode prevailed, 
and then, which of several analogies obtained the preference ; as* 
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for instance, which of the two suggested rules, a, or b, got the 
ascendancy. The elucidations of Mr. 6. every where evince a 
deep etymological knowledge of the Greek, a qualification abso- 
lutely necessary for such an undertaking. 
^ The development of the views which directed the accentua* 
tion of the adjectives, does not in like manner claim our appro* 
bation ^ it is obviously too incomplete. The illustrations of 
the accentuation in combined parts of speech, (where mention 
is nrade of the depression of the acute, into the grave, also ^of 
the Crasis, Anastrophe, ProclUim^ and Encliiicis) is, in every 
respect, deserving of recommendation. 

We trust we have given a general idea of Mr. Gottling^s* 
system, and have illustrated the fundamental basis of it, as also 
the importance and interest of the subject, by our previous re- 
marks. The task of Mr. G. was, to show that the Greek accen- 
tuation proceeded from the fundamental principle of the pri- 
mitive languages, (where accent is, throughout, a logical and 
etymological standard) and was modified only by the euphonic 
law of the number of three syllables ; that this system of accen- 
tuation, presented in the JEolic dialect, underwent a change 
by the dialectical development of the language, which, however, 
neither divested the accent of its logical capacity, (which it loses 
in derivated languages) nor proceeded in an arbitrary way ; that, 
on the contrary, the tendency to point out by accent, the various 
shades and distinctions, which the radical notions suffered by 
modification and the progressive culture of the language, was 
the principle productive of this second (Attic) system of accen- 
tuation ; that it is consequently the task of philological enquiry, 
to discover, discriminate, and arrange the individual analogies, 
which conducted and regulated that tendency, and, accordingly, 
its' produce, the system of accentuation ; that, lastly, a successful 
investigation and exposition of these analogies, will at once af- 
ford a deeper knowledge of those essential properties, which 
we call the genius of a language. These assertions, Mr. G. 
has, undoubtedly, proved throughout; the further aim of his en- 
deavors was, to delineate the system of the Attic accentuation 
itself; and after the excellent attempt towards this point, we are 
anxious to see the larger work, which, we think, will complete 

the system. 

L. SNELL. 
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The study of bibliography^ whatever it may have been in 
former days^ has certainly^ in the present times, assumed an at- 
tractive form. The " Annates Typographici** of Panzer, the 
utility of which is undoubted, are yet dry and rather uninterest- 
ing volumes, and need half a dozen fat quartos of commentary 
to render them amusing and instructive. 

Against this fault, the author of these volumes has endeavored 
to guard, and has introduced to our notice instructive and 
entertaining extracts from Freytag, Klotzii Acta Literaria, J. 
A. Ernesti's Fabricii Bibiiotheca Lat., and Klugling's continu- 
ation of Harles's Introductio in Ling. Latinam. He has also 
quoted copiously from Mr. Dibdin, Mr. Eett's Elements — the 
remarks of whom are to be attended to, as coming in some de- 
gree from Porson — and from various English and foreign pe- 
riodicals. It is not often that such men as Porson communi- 
cate to the world bibliographical information, except on the 
particular author whom they may happen to edit, though such 
persons have excellent opportunities for acquiring the surest 
information on the relative value of editions ; and therefore^ 
when they do impart their opinions, though they may not be sO 
favorable as those of professed bibliographers, they should be 
vahted accordingly. 

It will be evident to our readers, that much labor has been 
expended on this work, when they are told that the account of 
Aristotle occupies from page 105 to 186, and the account 
of Horacb, commencing the second volume, fills upwards of 
a hundred pages. 

We proceed to make a few remarks, and will notice an edi- 
tion of Ammianus Marcellinus, 8vo. Lugduni, 1600. It is 
printed on indifferent paper, and perhaps deserves no peculiar 
notice ;' but as it has not been inrolled in the lists by the biblio- 
graphers of this country, we mention its existence. 
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P. 84. Apuleius. LeidaPi 4(o. 1786. Oudendorpii. This 
edition has been completed; we quote in confirmation a few 
words from Bergman^ edition of Ruhnken's life^ and bis note 
on them. 

^^ Reliqua Appuleii pars adhuc in scriniis continetar, anno 1799, qu6 
liiec scribebat Wyttenbacbius. Qnam ejas brevj in lacem proditnraB 
spetn feceramus Oposc. Rubnk. T. ii. p. 659. nuper comprobavit even- 
tu8, reliquo omni Oudendorpii apparatu anno superiore [1823.] apud 
Luchtmansios, ii. yoII. edito. Quo facto gratulari par est cum doctis- 
simo editori Joanni Bosscha, turn uniTersae patriae, quae, classico vete- 
ris eruditionis opere absoluto^ suam sibi pristinam literarum laudem 
egreg^e vindicatam vidif p. 469. 

« 

P. 249- Calliniachus. Londini. 8vo. 1741. Gr. et Lat. 
This edition, which the Glasgow editor discovers to have been 
by an " eruditissimo viro," and Dr. Harwood to be " not infe- 
rior to any one of Callimacfaus/' was^ we believe, edited by 
Thomas Bentley^ nephew of the niighty scholar. So much for 
a name. 

Cicero. With regard to the observations made on Bentley 
by Dr. Harwood, pages 340 and 345, we extract the following 
from the Monthly Review, 1808. vol. lv. p. 376. 

^ Dr. Harwood, in his view of the editions of the Classics, has the fol- 
lowing remarks : ^'Dr. Davies was a very learned and judicious editor, 
and did not deserve to be contemptuously called Juvenis, as Dr. Bent- 
ley affects to style him in his Emendaiionet ad Ciceranii Tusculanas Qua- 
Mti&nes,^' (Article Cicero de JPinibus,) On the TuscuJana, edit Davisii, he 
adds : << Only the editions of 1709 and 1738 contain Dr. Bentley *s Emen^ 
dmtionei ad Cieeronu Tuteulanas QtuBstumes, Some illiberal and con- 
temptuous reflections of Dr. Bentley caused Dr. Davies, I suppoito, 
not to subjoin them to the second and third editions.'* 

Thus is the memory of the greatest of men exposed to insults 
by the absurd fancies of those who cannot or will not read their 
works. From the prefaces of those very two editions, it is evi- 
dent, that Bentley withdrew his Emendationes, for the purpose 
of republishing them in an improved form, and in the mean 
time he communicated a copy of the Tusculans, corrected 
throughout by himself, to Davies, who chiefly followed it in 
revising his text. This statement is made, and supported by the 
proper quotations in the advertisement prefixed to some impor- 
tant notes of Bentley, published for the first time at Oxford, in 
1805, with Davies's Tusculans. 

These notes are an imperfect sketch of Bentley's Cura Se" 
cunda ; which, as the Editor says, were never finished, in con- 
sequence of the loss of some important collations.-— We had 
abiost iotgotiien Juvenis: ''Amcissmo Juveni, Joanni 
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Davisio, Virtute, Ingenio, et Eruditione prje- 
STANTi SALUTEM. — Such are bibliographers!" The force 
of the valorous exclamation against bibiiographs, with which 
this quotation concludes^ Mr. Moss should have endeavored to 
deaden ; and we are rather surprised he has not^ since the mis- 
takes of Dr. Harwood have been pointed out more than once* 
He would then have left the reviewer, who had no object less 
at heart than that of correcting Dr. Harwood, the full satisfac- 
tion of reviling the '* gens bibliographica." 

Before we pass on to another author^ we may just notice a 
reprint of some of A. Maio's discoveries in Ciceronian litera- 
ture. 

" oratt. pro Scauro,proTullio, pro Flacco partes ineditas cum 

scboK ad orat. pro Scauro item inedit. invenit A. Maius, cum emend, 
suis et-commentt. denao ediderunt Andr. G. Crameras et Car. Fr. 
Heinricbius, 4to. Kili», 1816/' 

Dion Cassius^ (page 406.) 

** It is to the honor of Reimar's edition of Dion Cassius, tbat Porson 
tbought it one of the best edited books he knew.'' Vol. i. p. 272. of 
*' Memoirs, &c. &c. by L. M. Hawkins/' 8vo. London. 1824. 

P. 411. Mr. Moss says: In 1817. M. Maio published at 
Frankfort a work said to contain a ^' pars hactenus desiderata*' of 
D. Halicarn. We can bring forward an earlier edition, which 
seems to have better claims as the editio princeps of this re- 
covered portion. " Dionysii Halicarnassei Rom. Antiquitatum 
pars hactenus desiderata, nunc denique ope codicum Ambrosi- 
aoorum ab Ang. Maio restituta. 4to. Mediolani. 18 16." 

P. 5 1 6. Zach. Bogan's work deserves more honorable men- 
tion^ as is evident from the words of a writer, whose disquisi- 
tion itself richly merits a place among the commentaries, &c., 
OH Homer: we allude to ''An Examination of the Primary 
Argument of the Iliad, by G. Penn. 8vo. London. 1821." 

'* Treatises bave been written to collect the numerous instances of 
those points of resemblance (of manners and maxims, which Hemer 
exhibits with those recorded in the fiihle); but none of them with more 
laborious research or better success than the little work entitled " Ho- 
merns 'Efi^i^m,** in which the learned and pious author has thoroughly 
attained his object; which was to show, not what* some speculative 
writers have attempted to deduce from that resemblance, that Homer 
. must have been acquainted with our sacred volnmes ; but the undeni- 
able fact, of the close kindred that subsisted, in the age of Homer, be- 
tween the prevailing conceptions and modes of expression of Asiatic 
Greece, and those of the historical times and places of our sacred Scrip- 
tures.'' pp. 218—19. 

The title of this work of Bogan's, as given by Mr. Orme in 
his Bibliotheca Biblica^ pp. 51 — 2, is as follows': '* Homerus 
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* EPpatt^oov, sive coinparatio Homeri cum scriptoribus sacris, 
quoad normani, loquendi. dvo. Oxon. 1658." 

Among the useful editions of Livy, Mr. Moss has omitted 
one M'hich we have not seen noticed in any bibliographical 
work. ^ 

" ^ tex<um recognovity selectis variorum notis illastravit, su- 

aaqwjuliquot adjecit Joh. Walker, 7 torn. 8vo. Dublin. 1797—1813." 

Of this edition we shall give an account in Mr. Walker's own 
words, from " Supplementary Annotations on Livy, designed as 
an appendix to the editions of Drakenborch and Crevier, 8lc. 
By J. Walker, 8vo. Glasgow. 1828." 

" My edition" (he says, pref. xii.) "was of course, formed on the 
basis of those publislred by Crevier and Drakenborch. I aimed, in the 
first inslance, at selecting, condensing, and incorporating all the most 
useful matter in their editions : and on this very laborious part of my 
work, I can express myself with more confidencci about the utility of 
the proposed object. 

'* While each of these standard editions of Livy possesses its 
peculiar merit, neither of them, to the critical student, supersedes 
the necessity of the other. I think it indeed to be regretted, 
that Crevier's edition was somewhat prior to Drakenborch's. 
Had the order of time in which they appeared been inverted, I 
think it very likely that the former — from His candor, his ele- 
gance of taste, and soundness of discriminating judgment — 
vi'ould have given the world a work decisively superior to that 
of the German editor, whom I consider far inferior to the 
Frenchman in all those characters. Drakenborch availed him- 
self much less, and with much less ingenuousness, than he ought, 
of the critical labors of Crevier; though it appears, from the 
76th page of bis preface, that he was not restrained by any 
nicety of scruple from making the freest use of them. 

** He produced, however, a work highly important and valuable 
to any future editor, of Livy ; though little convenient or satis<- 
factory for general use. It is valuable for the large collation 
which it affords of manuscripts and early editions ; as well as 
from that enormous mass of antecedent commentary and anno- 
tation, which he has collected with true German indiscrimina- 
ting industry. In short, his edition may well be considered as 
standing in place of all the precediug, except Crevier's. From 
these two editions, therefore, it was my first object to select, 
to combine, and to abridge the matter, that is most generally 
important to the classical reader. And, so far, I am not afraid 
to pronounce it very desirable, that students should be supplied 
with some such edition, as 1 aimed at executing. For, 1 con- 
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fessy 1 do not think that the want can be adequately met^ as (I un- 
derstand) the trade in this country have endeavored to meet it^ 
by reprinting the text of Drakenborch with the notes of Crevjer ! 
This^ I should conceive, must form rather a comical combina- 
tion ; and certainly, in several places, it will exhibit a text much 
inferior to Crevier's." The volume, from which this extract is 
taken, deserves a place in the list of commentators, and critical 
writings illustrating Livy. 

Among the editions of separate dialogues of Plato should 
have been inserted : 

** Pbaedon explanatos et emeodatus proleg. et annotatione 

Dan. Wyttenbacbii Svo. Lug. Bat. 1810.'' 

The reader will find a long account of it written by the editor 

himself in Miscellane^t doctrina liber secundus, 8vo. Amst. 

1811. pp.29— 109. 

Mr. Moss has not given many of Plautus's separate play^y 
and we therefore make the following extract from Osanns 
Auctarium Lex. Gr. (pp. 178 — 9), as it notices two of the 
Captivi, one of which is mentioned in a note ; the other is : — 

'* A praestautissimo isto Neapolitano, Fr. M. Avellinio, cujas editio 
apud exteros parum cogoita,' Neapoli a. 1807 prodiit, firmarique deni- 
que auctoritate editt. Crafandrias fiasileae a. 1523. evulgatse, et alius, 
quae forma quarta vulgo dicta hoc titulo emissa est : Continentur in hoc 
tiheUo quatluor Plauti comcedia ; Amphitruo, Aultdaria, Duo Captivi f et 
Menachmij familiarihus annotationihus declarat€B, Ad calcem folii CLi. 
vern^ qaod index sequitur, extant : Explicit commentatio Jannis Baptista 
Pii Bononiensis in Menachmos. In vigilia Bartkolomeiy anno IHESV 
undeeimo. Integrum editionis'hujus titulum exbibui, alibi, quantum 
sciam, accurate nondum descriptum." 

'' Porsoni Adversaria. Lips. 8vo. 1814. \4s. An indispensa- 
ble book to a critical scholar, on whose table this volume ought 
ever to lie open." 

So says Mr. Moss ; but as the Leipsic reprint cannot boast 
much external beauty, he should, we think, have mentioned the 
English edition, which is a much greater ornament to a tables 
and has^besides a portrait of the author. An interesting review 
or notice of this volume appeared in the Mus. Crit. Cantabr.> 
No. 1., and would probably be more entertaining to many 
readers than the work itself. 



^ '^ N« novit quidero qui Captivos Plauti nuper edidit, Jo. Bosscba, 
Trajecti ad Hhenuoi) 1817. 8vo., juvenis non sine laude nominandus. 
Atqui in Italia ipsa liber ille Avellinii, viri cum hoc de litterarum genere, 
turn maxime de numorum veterum doctrina meritissimi, perrarus est, ut 
kpud bibliopolas frustra percuncter«." 
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Vol. II. p. 528. Mr. Moss in this page mentions Harlesii 
Fabricii Biblioth. Grasca. 12 vols. 4to. Hamburg. 1790 — 
I8O9. observing: 

'^Tbis is a publication which no one can survey without admiring the 
diligent application and prodigious labor which must have been be- 
stowed on the accumulation and classification^^ &c. 

He does not, however, state its unfinished condition ; the 
cause of which we present to the reader in the words of Chr. Fr. 
HarlesSy the author's eldest son : 

'' Nihil magis doluit, quam necessitatem a temporis calamitate bibli- 
opolae bonestissimo summe invito impositam, interrumpendi operis sis- 
tendaeque ediiionis, cujus ultimi duo tomi ex parte jam a manu b. 
patris prseparati erant, et cujus tarn ex relictis schedis, quam proprio 
labore finiendi atqne admodom necessarils indicibus supplementisque 
instruendi forsan inposterum mihi dabitur opportunitas/' p. 464. 

This promise, which we hope will not be forgotten, is after- 
wards repeated : 

^ £x quibas b. patris reliquiis Uterariis^ manu sua scriptis anecdotis- 
que, forsan proximo sequentibns aonis, si Deus vitam viresque et otium 
mihi dabit, selectiora et ad usum eruditorum insignias facientia, in 
UDum alterumve voliimen colllgere et in publicum edere eqnidem stu- 
debo." Vita G. C. Harless. reprinted in Vol. i. p. 476. of Miscellanea 
Critica, 8vo. Hildesiae. 1822. 

Suetonius (Vol. ii. p. 630.). Mr.^Moss appears to have 
given less prominency than he ought to H. Glareanus's edition 
of this author, of which Burman in the preface to his own edi- 
tion speaks thus handsomely : 

** Qaas (notas) ideo in hac editione omnes legi voloi, quia vir ille et 
doetrina et acri satis dijudicandi vi praeditus, id fere et in Suetonii 
hae et aliorum scriptorum a se curatorum editionibus, semper egit, et 
omissis valgaribus, ad ilia potissimum animum intenderet, quas aut 
ab aliis praetermissa sunt, aut in quibus ipsi dlfficultas et scrupulus 
quidam injectus fuit, quem vel ipse eximit, vel, de his locis amplius 
deliberandi occasionem dans, felicioribus ingeniis explananda relin- 
qnit : in his hoc in primis agit, nt ad quae loca Egnatius et alii ante 
suam astatem viri docti haeserunt, lucem aliquam adferret.'^ 

*' Laps. Bvo. 1748 et 1775. Emesti. 14s. These editions are 

held in little estimation, and are by no means such as from the 

literary character and various erudition of the editor might have 

been expected." Mr. Moss, p. 6S2. — Fr. Aug. Wolfius gives a 

very different account of this edition in the preiace to the one 

which he superintended. (4 — 5.) 

'* Hanc vero J. A. Ernest! editionem statim a. 1748, et multo magis 
a. 1775, ab ipso renovatam, tanto consensu probarunt inteUigentes jn- 
dices, ut nuUi similinm operum hujus Viri postponendam censerent ; 
in Batavis etiam, ubi accuratissima Oudendorpiana prostabat, doctores 
publici earn iectoribas suis adhibuernut. Atque habet sane, praeter 
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probabilem textus reccnsionem, quod in commeotario adolesc^tibas 
■oripto eximie commendari possit, perspicuam reram ad qnemque lo- 
cum pertinentium cxplicationem, param suoque Kcriptore digoam dic- 
tionem, prudentom delcctum annotutionam illi lectorum class! idooea- 
ram ; deoique laudes eas orones, quibus Ernestii disciplinaper Genna- 
niam salnberrlma fuisse perhibetur/' 

P. 6S3. " Lips. 8vo. 1802. Woifii. An elegant and accurate 
edition/' Mosd., Where the elegance of this edition is, we can- 
not see. Mr. Moss should have said that it was in four volumeSi 
and that the two latter contained Isaac Casaubon's celebrated 
commentary, of which Burman speaks thus : 

** Licet exquiaitffi croditionis plenissiraas hie sit commentarias, ube- 
riora tamcn praestare potuisset Tir insigiiis, nisi vita ejus variis roif;ra^ 
tionibus, cuns domcsticis publicis ita fuissct agitata, ut nnnquam fere 
ad elaboranda scripta sua liquido ct sereno animo potuerit vacare. 
Hoc in omnibus fere scriptis suis queritur, quae inehoata verius quam 
perfecta dici possnot, ut prseter oietera in his in Suetonium animad- 
versionibus ad Tib. xlv. ubi animum sibi non deesse, voluntatem etiam 
superesse, sed etiam ^ ri a/x^ptfAvov semper bactonus defuisse, quod sua 
Boripta prodere nimis festinanter cogeretur, fatetur, ct bine animadver- 
alonibus suis djeinde appendiuulam adjecit, et tandem Parisiis certiorcm 
•edem et otium nactus anno 1610 auctas edidit suas in Suetonium 
animadvertionea.'' 

P. 676. '' Terentius. Bvo. Halae. 1811. Bruns. £s/' is men- 
tioned. This edition, which Mr. Moss w*iH not procure at the 
sum he is pleased to give it, is a very useful one, and contains 
D. Ruhnken's Scholve on this author. They are included in 
the London reprint of Zeunius, a circumstance of which Mr* 
M. does not seem to be aware. A more full and accurate copy 
of these dictaia in Terefitium, was promised by Car. F. Hein- 
rich^ but whether it has appeared or not we caimot telL See 
Additamenta ad Th. Chr« Harlesii Br. Not. lit. Ron. — scrip- 
ait Carol. Fr. H. Klugiing. 8vo. Lipsise. 1819. p. '21 ^— We 
may observe that the date of Baskerville's editions should be 
177«. 

These volumes are by no means free from t3^pograpliical 
blunders, and considering the nature of the work, thej were, 
perhaps, to be expected and excused ; but as Mr. Moas states 
it to have crept through the press, they are far more than ibere 
ought to be. He gives 14t. as the price of Ponoai Aristo- 
phanica in one page, and in the next \6$^ though this latter 
may periiaps, like uie Eostathius which he me n tio ps , be " a 6ae 
copy.** D'Arnaud'^ Animadversiones are aonetiiBes chai^ 
tiiree gtiMMM, and s6metimes three shillings* 

The hyperbolical and vague opinions of Ftirfanan m^t have 
been oautted widiout lessbi«g the vihe of the vrork. So much 
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attention need not have been paid to foreign translations^; and 
then the authors at the end of the second volume might have 
received an equal share of attention with the rest. We were 
rather disappointed^ on our first perusal of Mr, Moss's volumes, 
at not finding an account of the late editions of the Classics^ 
or of the later volumes of those left unfinished ; but of this de* 
feet we anticipate a delightful supplement in the forthcoming 
volumes of Dr. Dibdin. 



NOTICE OF 



The PROPHECY of EZEKIEL, concerning 
G OG UEj the last tyrant of the Church ; his invasion 
of ROS9 his discornfiture and final fall ; examined^ 
and in part illustrated. By Granville Penn, 
12mo. pp. Iiv,-|-175. et Supplement, 28. 

Xhis is one of the most extraordinary attempts at prophetical 
illustration, that we have ever seen. The Christianas Survey, 
by the same author, contained some bold positions, and speedily 
produced a controversy, which the preface to this volume is in- 
tended to meet. As that subject, however, is foreign to the 
body of the work, we shall confine ourselves to the single pro- 
phecy of £zekieP discussed in it, although we cannot promise 
our readers to lead them to any very satisfactory conclusion. 

The prophecy commences thus : — ** Son of man ! set thy 
face against Gog, the land of Magog, the chi^ prince of JM e- 
shech and Tubal, and prophesy against him/'* — by the LXX. 
this passage is rendered, JTeoy, ap^ovTu Pcosy Mevox, xal 6oj3eA, 
Gogue^^ the chief of Ros, Aleshech, and Thohel. Thus, though 
the Hebrew WX^, when used as an appellative, signifies head, 
or chief the Jewish translators considered it here as a proper 
name, Ros. '* St. Jerom, not finding any such proper name 
among the. families and nations mentioned in the genealogical 
parts of the book of Genesis, ventured precipitately, on that 
ground, to question the truth of the ancient Greek interpreta- 
tion, and chose rather to assume the word ros, for an appellative 

> C xxxviii, xxxix. ^ Ezek. xxxviii, 2. 

^ The in r^, observes Mr. Penn, is long, as in go; which can Only 
be reudered in English by subjoining the mute vowels tx. p. 9. 
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tionn ; and liib interpretation, established in the Latin version 
of the Scriptures, has universally prevailed throughout the West- 
ern churches." ' Symmachus and Tbeodotion consider it as a 
proper name. And after investigatiop, Bochart thinks it a geo-* 
graphical term, >with which Michaelis agrees^ as well as Arch-r 
bishop Newconie, in his translation of this prophet. 

Having adduced these, and other authorities, which appear 
conclusive, Mr. Penn supports his decision by an examination 
of tlie words Meshech and Tubal. These are fairly demon- 
strated to be Moscow and Siberia , whose capital is named 
Tobolsk J from the river Tobol. It is remarkable, that in Eze- 
kiel's prophecy against Tyre,* Tubal and Meshech. are de- 
scribed as trading in brass, copper abounding in Siberia. '' And 
thus the three denominations united in the prophecy, point out, 
with equal capacity and conciseness, those widely extended re- 
gions, which, at the present day, we denominate collectively^ 
the Russian Empire."' 

This question being decided, another arises immediately. 
Our translation reads, Gogy the land of Magogs '' but the 
sentence, when duly and critically examined, rejects that inter- 
pretation altogether; since Gogue, the individual in question, is 
descfib^d as ' of the land,' that is (by a construction, common 
to the Hebrew with the Greek tongue) * Sovereign of the land 
of Magogue."^ And the word cMef (Jt^S) he proposes to render 
cloudy as being derived from IWi, to stir up^ or ascend^ a sense 
given to WtOi in several passages.^ The verse, then, according 
to Mr. Penn, reads thus : ''Gogub, of the land (^'Maoogvb, 
the cloud [or, invader T\ of Ros, Mosc, and 1 obl.*' 

The terms Gog and Magog are not satisfactorily explained, 
btt^ bdog associated with Gomer in the sixth verse, must be 
referred to Europe. Josephus, indeed says, that Magog founded 
the Magf^m, whom the Greeks called Scythe.^ Mr. Turner, 
who has taken great pains to dear up the history of these 
natioiis, conaiders the Scythians as the second wave of popula- 
tion flowing from Asia, or successors to the Keltic tribe, and 
therefore situated westward of Gaul J " Eusebius applied the 
name of Magogue to the CeUs, or Gauls ; Ambrosias to the 
Goihs: the author of the ' Alexandrian Chronicle ' to the J- 
fuiiam, or inhabitants of the south-west of Gaol ; and the 
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s See Psalm cxxxv. 7. Jeiem. x. IS. li. 16. Prov. xxr. 14. 

• Antiq. Jud. i. 6. 

' iDtroductioQ to History of Angki Saxons, fourth edition. 
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Chaldean interpreter to the Qermans : all looked for the Ma* 
gogue of Scripture in the west of Europe.** ' In Welsh, Ma- 
gog denotes the land of Go^, or land qfswifiness, a term not 
inapplicable to the^ Gaulish invasions : nor is it unlikely that a 
paranomasia would be used, as Taliessin calls the Saxons 
AUmyn, not simply as meaning Alemanni, but because that 
word denoted foreigners in a contemptuous sense. * 

Gogo, which Mr. Penn adroitly renders Gogue with Moreri, 
is the name of the first Maire du Palais of the Franks, a per- 
sonage well known in mediaeval history. Being an Austrasian 
by birth, he was literally of the. land of Magogue. Thus France 
appears to be the land from whence Gog is to emerge. 

The objection which arises from the fifth verse, Persia, Ethi- 
opiOf ana Libya with them, is resolved by Mr. Penn into a 
comparison. This, he observes, is a very common forro^ in 
which the particle denoting comparison is not expressed, but 
understood ; ** and the comparison is only marked by the pecu- 
liar relation e^ablished between the members of the sentence. 
.... The European nations are the proper objects of the pro* 
phecy ; the Asiatic and African nations are introduced as fami- 
liar patterns of illustration.'' The principal examples in which 
the comparative 3 is omitted, he adds, may be fo|ind in Nol- 
dius' Lexicon of Hebrew Particles, p. 358. See Exod. xix. 4- 
Jerem. ix. 3. Ibid. xv. 18. xxvi. 18. Ezek. iv. 12.' 

in the sixth verse, we read of Gomer, and all his bands, the 
house of Togarmah of the north quarters, and all his bands. 
Here Mr. Penn has employed a great deal of learning to prove 
that the Gauls {Kelta and GalattR) are the descendants of Co- 
rner.^ 



» Pp. 49—50. 

' Turner's Vindication of the Ancient British Po^ms. — ^The word ma 
is now obsolete ; Man is the familiar form. 
3 Pp.9r— 99. 

^ The following table may be useful to the reader. See Genesis x. SI. 
Japhetb, eldest son of Noah. 



Gomer Magog Madai Javan Tubal Mesliech Tiras 

II (see He- 

I rod. iv. 47.) 

Askenaz Elishah 

Biphath Tarshish 

Togarmah Kittim 

Rodanim or Dodanim. 
For a minute investigation of this subject, see Wells's Sacred Geography. 
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The word Gomari, which Josephus applies to this nation, 
is almost the same in pronunciation with the British Cymry. 
Mr. Turner has shewn the identity of the Cymry aiid Kimmerii ; 
while such as prefer a more circuitous route, may arrive at the 
samfe conclusion by these stages : 

' Gomari 



Kimmerii 
Kimbri 



Cymry (pron. Kumri). 

The word Galata comes from Calty a Gaulish appellation, 
which in the plural number, according to Dr. Gillies,' becomes 
Celt . (or, to mark the pronunciation, Kelt) ; the g is a change 
sustained in the oblique cases : hence the word Ga7/i appears to 
have flowed. .... 

On Togarmah, Michaelis observes, that, '' if Gomer denotes 
the Gauls, -Togarmah must denote some nation of the Gauls.^ * 
This name Is fdund in the Gallic settlements i» Asia Minor (the 
Trochmi),' and is derived by S^rabo from a leader of some ancfa 
name.' Other coincidences are subjoined^ * which it is not ne- 
ceiBsary to follow. ' 

Perhaps our readers have already anticipated the conclusions 
that the invasion of Russia is prefigured here. Succeeding 
events have assisted this opinion, as fully as the most sanguine 
commentator could wish, but there are incidental difficulties, f s 
it satisfactory, for example, to say that c. xxxix. v. 7» 9, 1S> 17, 
refer to believers in general i Such, however, as insist on the 
accomplishment of the prophecy in recent events, are not adopt- 
ing a conclusion by any means rash ; and the book deserves at- 
tention from every biblical student. Major Rennell had previ- 
ously explained these chapters by the Scythian invasion of Me- 
dia, ^ but his hypothesis required a dislocation of chronology to 
be plausible for a moment. 



' Hist, of the World, from Alexander to Augustus. 

• Spiccleg. Geoe. Heb. Ext. p. 74. 

^ As the Greeks knew nothing of Keltic, we suspect the leader's 
name to be merely an appellative, as Luiarius, who commanded the Gal- 
lic migration, is evidently the Urp, surnamed Lluyddog (or with the 
mighty host) of the Triads. 

^ Geography of Herodotus, p. 1!1. 
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Something we will add for future interpreters qf prophecy. — 
Tbejunction of the two continents is eviiiently the scene of this ; 
and in order to understand it^ a knowlege of Hebrew, Persian, 
and Keltic, is necessary, to fix the localities. Few orientalists 
are Keltic scholars, and Mr. Penn does not appear to be much 
acquainted with Gallic. 



CLASSICAL CRITICISM. 

[Passage in Cicero.'] 

luAY I be allowed to lay before your readers an attempt to 
illustrate a passage in Cicero^ Act i. Lab. ii. in Verrem, which, 
I fed convinced, must have tried the patience of some of them ? 
Should my attempt, however, be deemed a failure, I shall feel 
great pleasure, in seeing this passage more satisfactorily cleared 
up. 

I may just observe that I have followed, in some measure, 
idle interpretatimi of James Menard, whose conunentaries are 
subjoined to the edition of the Orations by Grsevius. A per- 
son of the name of Minucius dies intestate ; his property bv law 
devolves to the Minucian family; some one, whose name. is not 
given, lays claim to the property, in consequence of supposing 
himself the heir, byvirtue of a will of the deceased, which, it is 
believed, had been destroyed, or concealed. But not content 
with commencing an action for the estate in the uspal manner, 
Sniper litem vindiciarum, and afterwards, by the action dejure 
dominU^ he applies to the Praetor, whom he bribes, and wha, 
in consequence, inserts this clause in bis edictum urbanum, for 
the express purpose of favoring the. claimant. *' Ex Edicto (7r<- 
hdno: Si de herediiate ambigitur, si possessor, (aic cum Ernes- 
tio interpunge et intellige) sponsionem tion faciei J* Cicero 
adds : *^ Quid id ad Praetorem, uter possessor est? noone id quaeri 
oportet,'utrum possessorem esse oporteat i Ergo quia possessor 
est, non moves possessione ; si possessor non esset, non dares." 
Mow in order to understand all this, it appears to me necessary 
to keep the following circumstances in view: 1st. That the 
whole passage respects the temporary possession of the estate, 
during the law-suit ; 2d. that the claimant had applied to the 
Praetor for temporary possession ; dd. that the Praetor, by the 
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clause in the edict, partly quoted by Cicero, *' si tabula testa" 
menti nan proferrenturf" gave up the temporary possession of 
the estate to the elaimant ; and 4tb. that the Praptor remitted to 
this constituted possessor the usual obligation of giving security 
not to do any damage to the estate during the law-suit. 

In the passage in question, which 1 have just quoted, the 
word sponsio, according to Menard^ who seems to be right, 
is put for satisdatio; this is also the opinion of Ernesti^ who 
has this note on the words of the text: *' Non moves possessione, 
i. e. etsi non satisdet, quod qui recusabant possessione moveban- 
tur ex jure/' 

I thus freely translate the passage. From the Edictum Ur- 
banum. In a contest respecting an heirship, if there is a pos- 
sessor, he shall not be bound to give security not to do damage 
during the action. What does it signify to the Pr»tor who is 
the possessor i Ought he not ratlier to enquire who deserves to 
be the possessor ? Now, by the clause in your edict, because 
such a person happens to be the possessor, you do not remove 
him from the possession even although he gives no security ; 
but you make no provision for delivering over the possession to 
the right person, should the other be found to be improperly in 
possession. Cicero here adds : " Nusquam enim scribk, neque 
tu aliud edicto ampkcteris, nisi earn causam pro qudpecuniam 
acceperas/' Thus out of two members which should constitute 
this clause of the edict, you insert one only ; which is a convin- 
cii^ proof, that it was not composed for general purposes, but 
for this particular cause. It is quite clear that the Pnetor ought 
to have given temporary possession of the estate to the Minu- 
dan family, who, as next of kin to the deceased, were intitled to 
It, by a law of the. twelve tables ; and not to the claimant, who 
only supposed himself the heir, but produced no will to prove 
his title, and who, consequently, could have no just preteusions 
to the estate. In this interpretation your readers will perceive 
that I have differed toto coelo from Asconius, who, 1 say it with 
due reverence, seems to me to have forgotten himself intirely 
, on this occasion. 

W.D. 
Lancaster, Jan., 1826. 
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[Concluded from. No. LXIV.] 

737. rjrti ivipos kci' hoc] This sentence was meant in one 
sense by Usemon and understood in another by his father^ as 
appears from the context. Haemon meant to say, that the city 
was not deserving of the name, which consisted of but one 
citizen : thereby intending to insinuate that the tyrannical con- 
duct of his father would cause all the inhabitants of Thebes to 
forsake their country. Creon interpreted the words to signify, 
that Hsemon judged that to be no city which was under the 
dominion of one man. In the former sense, the sentiment is ' 
the same as 

CE. R. 56* dg ovSsv 6<rriv oSrs TPvpyog oSre vctvs, 

742. hoi iUr^g loav xarqi] Verbs of motion followed by hx 
with a genitive case signify, to be involved or engaged in tiie 
action denoted by the noun : here— '^ engaged in litigation with 
your father." 

So Phoen. 20. koH vag vig olxog jS^srcei St' alfjiMTog. 

489* ic») JX19 h' ixl^gag ra>Se xal f ovou fji^okiv. 
See Phoen. 395. CE. C. B99. Or. 1361. Andr. 417. 
In the former part of this line Porson at Orest. 301. reads 
IPOU xaxtrre for irayxttxiare. But to this alteration Schseffer 
objects, on the authority of Herman, who contends, Horn. H. to 
ApoU. 14. that where the interjection eS is used with a sub- 
stantive and adjectivej it is placed immediiitely before that 
word which is emphatic. *^ Qui £ olxrpo) TciSeg dicit, miseros 
alloquitur qui sunt pueri ; qui 00 xouSeg obtTpot, pueros, qui sunt 
miseri." If this be true, <i irai ximare cannot stand here, since 
i xaKKTTB vai would be required. 

i Trocfyxaxiorri xet) fi^mv hot^i^pi. Hipp. 660. 

756. SouXeujxa] for iwXog, the abstract for the concrete. See 
above, 320. 

758. akudeg ;] This must not be mistaken for akrideg verunif 
which is oxyton. ''Ak/^dig interrogatively is the language of one 
who is astonished at a preceding remark ; and sometimeSji as 
Brunck contends at Ran. Aristopb. 840., it conveys an ironical 
question: in Latin, lianel^ 

CE. R. 350. "Akufitg ; bfviwoo as Tcp xrigvYlMtri — is it so i 

Cycl. 240. "Akridsg ; oux oSy xoTrtfise^ cog rkyxTt leiv 

VOL. XXXIII. CUl. NO. LXV. C 
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See Suidas in the word ''Akri6s$, 

759. xa/peov] Imputii ; this is the common meaning of this 
participle^ and xXoiltov is used as in v. 754. in the sense of ov 
XotlpwVf hand impune. 

OE. R. 363, 'i4XX' oo T* X^h^ ®*^ y^ vrjfMvAg iqei$. 

Phil. 1299. *AK>: oS ti xa/f«v, ijv roT opflcoflp /38^o^. 
Aristophanes uses the verb ya/goo in the same sense. 

Plut. 64. oSroi fud t^v Ar\^ij^poL, ^ctipfiasis trt. And Equit. 
235. 

759* iufvaa-iis] Aj.243. xoixoi ievvitim pvjfAai'. 

766. » vijp, 5vaf] The Chor. in CE. R. 1073- says : 
t/ 9roT6 jSe/Sijxev, OiSiVou^, uv* aryplas 

'foreo*y^p read a'v^p. 

768. ^poviirm /tst^ov ^ xar' dfvSp'] Let him entertain prouder 
sentiments than those which are proper for man. ^govelv fJi^u, 
signifies to be proud, as Phoen. 

y ilgw ivavBog [uiyu fgovoov, 
778. reu^tTM TO fi^yj iaviiv] Here the infin. with the article in 
the accusative^ is put for the genitive, as in OB. R. 1387. . 

ovx if ^<ry^/xi]y 
TO ftjj VoxXeTtrai to^jxov aikiov ^ifiM$. 
But it must be remembered that the accusative of neuters is 
frequently jTound with verbs that regularly govern a gen. or dat. 
Pheen. 1191. Herod, v. lOl. Thuc. iii. 1. 

782. Of ev xrij/xao-t] This passage has excited much discus-* 
sion^ various emendations have been proposed^ and not much 
good done. The schol. says^ ou yoip ftovov avipwTreov iWoi xai 
xnj/Aareov Ipwyi^v : love is exercised by man not only towards 
females^ but also towards wealth and property. Brunck trans* 
lates it pecudum visceribus, as if the reading were xr^veo-i. it 
may mean perhaps^ who art found more peculiarly among men 
of property. 

783. fjMTMxalg voipnaisi So Hor. Od. iv. 13. 

Ille virentis et 
Doctas psallere Chise 
Pulchris excubat in genis. 

785. ^oiT&g y wrtpvovTios] 

786. uypoviyjiii] 

Omne adeo genus in terris hpminumque ferarumque^ 
Et genus sequoreum, pecudes^ pictaeque volucres, 
In furias ignemque ruunt: amor omnibus idem. 

Virg. Georg. 

787. a«av«T«v] Trach. 450. 

OSro^ yoLp ipx^^ ^oA di»9 onoog iiXei, 
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Scott's Lay of the Last Minstrel. 

Love rules the court, the camp, tfie grove. 
And men below and saints above : 
For love is heaven, and heaven is love. 
Eurip. fr. Antig. 17. ^/2 Toi Amr/i^^ coV e^u^ /xeya; i«o^ 

Anvog T§, iinfiroi$ y' ouSotpo^ uToWoero; 
And fr. Phaedr. "Egco^ yoLfivlpa^ ou (uivous hripx^VM, 

oSS' ai yvvaixas, o^a jtai iBwv iv<a 
» ^^y»$ Tapao-O"?!, xott) iroVrov ipyjsrai 

xai rovS' airelpYuv ovS' 6 va,yxparii$ (rimt 
Zeus, ol}J< u;r«/xei xa) iiXcov eyx^herai. 
Eurip. Hipp. 1272. 

See also Senec, Hipp. 273. and Eurip. chor. of Hippol. 527. 
788. ^eu^ifto^] This and other verbal adjectives govern the 
same case as the verbs from which they are derived. So in 
Plaut. Aulul. 

Quid tibi ergo meam, me invito, tactio est ? 
Plato Apol. 17. VI l/t^ rep te^ virfipio-lu — because umipeTat 
governs a dative. 

ifi,spia)v iir avipdmcov] im is here not in the sense of tfrso'Ti-— 
but the preposition — nor in the case o/* mortals of a day. 

793. avigwv ^uvotifboy] This is the poetical manner of saying 
vbIkos ^uvaijxeov ivipm. Below we have Ico piMTpcpat XinTpcov arai 
^-which means arai jxarpepoov yaftcov ... 

So Horace Od. i. 31. Premant Galena falce quibus dedit 

Fortuna vitem— r 
for premant falce 

Quibus fortuna dedit Calenam vitem. 

807. roiv vwrav oSov] So Ale. 626. 

irpoa-eifraT l^ioucuv ufrraryiv 6fiov. 
And Trach. 876. jSejSijxe Ar^iiviipa r^v ffavtArran^v 

oSeov ivaccov. 

808. viarovie feyyos] So Polyxena complains in Hec. 411. 

oSttot' aiiis, aXAa vDv wavwo-Tara, . 
'AxtIvu xuxXov $' ^X/ou vpo(ro\{/oftai. 
Before Ajax kills himself. Soph. Aj. 857. be says : 
xai Tov hfpetyriiv "HXio^ wgocevnwra) 
VMyuaTOToy Si), xoinror' axiiis Strrepov, 

See Ale. 208. 
813. oSfl' ujxevaicov] '^Avufu^ogf avuftevaio; coy jtt' exp^v tu^civ. 

Hec.4l6. 

818. xwdos] Hiding-place : the form xeuifudv occurs in the 
same sense at the commencement of the Hec. 
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826. unviis] Firm or firmlj adhering : so Eur. fr. Temen. 2« 

xa\6v y a^)]9^^ xarevijg icap^via* 

827. vvrpala j3Xa<rr«] See the story of Niobe in Ovid's 
Metam. 

i^gathias has written an elegant epitaph on her : 
'O TUft/3o; oirog lySoy ovx t^u vixuv* 
'O vix^s oiros Ixro^ ovx ^n raf ov* 
^A>X airhg outco vsxpog fori xa) Ta^og. 
833. xarewa^ei] Consigns to the sleep [of death] : it is used 
in this sense Hipp. o62. votimo ^ovlco Karevvaas : so xoi/ti^»^ 
soporem mortis induco^ Hec. 477* 

roiv Zevg afji^^ivvpep xoi/xi^ei ^^oyfta> Kpovliag, 
where Professor Monk would read xaraKOifi^a, for the sake of 
the metre. 

837. Toieriv Woimg] This is the reading of Brunck. He 
imagined that as the penult of ttrog is short in the tragic writers^ 
it continued so in the compound Wiiiog, which Porson proves 
not to be true, Eurip. Or. 9. Besides we should thus have 
a dactyl immediately followed by an anapaest^ which Porson 
says, very rarely, Schaeffer, never happens in an anapasstic 
system. 

838. yeXwjxat] Antigone considers herself insulted, because 
the chorus had hinted at her as being dead, ^itpi^ivoi, v. 836. 

845. Sifiag r cuMg/xarou] A similar epithet is applied to 
Thebes, in Here. F. 467. 

(TV r ^o'fia 6i))3£y roov fiXappMTcov avoef. 

857. Hfav<raf a, ifio) lu^ (t. r. o. [Xeyeov] . . . xKeivolg Aafi.] xX. 
Aafi. has the same reference to iifwxrug TrorfMv, as Iftoi has to 
eifowa-ag lupi^vag. Matthise, p. 549. 

859. TfotT^g Tpi»oAiffToy oItov] If these words be correct, they 
must be taken parenthetically, and governed by Xeyco or xarSL 
understood, as they cannot be made to depend on e^oiu(ra$, 
which always has a genitive case after it. 

883. ^Ap* Ijt , aoiiag] Literally, Do you know whether one 
ought to say that no one will put an end to her chauntings and 
lamentations before she dies i Creon, enraged at the continued 
wailings of Antigone, insinuates that there will be no end to 
them, and therefore orders them to take her away. 

897. h ffXviVi rps^eo] Read iXvIa-^v. The tragic writers, 
though they sometimes make long by position syllables short 
hj nature, yet prefer to keep them short ; so that three examples 
will be found where they are short, for one where they are long. 
Where a word ends with a short syllable followed by another 
beginning with two consonants such that the short syllable may 
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continue short, Porson says Orest. 64. that there is no instance 
of undoubted authority, where it does not remain so. He 
therefore recommends the insertion of the paragogic v, where 
such lines occur as — 

voipiivov Ifu^ re f^ijrp} vugiiaxe rgifuv. 

905. o*j yip TTDT* iv] The wife of Intaphernes. Herod, iii. 
] 19* alleges the same reason for rescuing from death her bro- 
ther in preference to her other relations. 

'/2 fiaa-t\8u, aviig fiiv /xoi av &Xkos yivoiro, si ia(fM)v itiXoi, xoi 
rixvet ixXoLj t\ raura MrofioiXjoifur Torpos ii xa) fMlTpog oix In jtteu 
t^oo^Tcov, ahX^eo$ av aMo; ou^lvi rpoTFcp yevoiro. 

909. xuTiuvovTos]' sc. roD Trporsgou T&riog, The genitive of the 
participle frequently stands alone without a substantive, where 
the subject is easily seen from the context. See Electr. 1344. 
Thuc. ii. §. 60. 

917. ciXBXTp<y9, ivu[iivouoVy oSre rou yifMu [uipoH These three 
expressions only convey one idea> namely that Antigone was^ by 
her being put to death prematurely, deprived of marriage ; and the 
repetitions are only used^in the language of querulous sorrow^ 
to excite a greater effect. Polyxena in Hec. 41 6. complains 
similarly — T die 

Hipp. 547. rav jeasv Ol'^oKtei 

TTcakaVy Afyya XlxTpcov, 
oEVoySgov TO Trplv xcii avujxf ov. 

In Electr. Soph. 492. oLksxrp avvpi^a yoiq l%i^a 

ftiai^ovfiov yoLfUwy oLit^iKKfuuoiV • 
The terms here used are in a different sense from these of An- 
tigone, though there is the same repetition. 

919* 4 Svo-ftogo;] For the use of the article here and v. 922* 
see above, v. 3 1 . 

9^6. vaUvTBi . . . yiiuaprr^xirt{] The plural masc. applied by 
Antigone to herself. This is an instance of Dawes's canon. If 
a woman speak of herself in the plural number, she must use 
the masculine gender ; and if she use the masculine gender in 
speaking of herself, she must also employ the plural number. 

9^9. avljutcov . • • ^TsuX] The same figure is found above, 
V. 136. 

931. Tovrwf rolcriv ayouo'i] tovtoov sc. evsxa — on account of 
such conduct, i.e. if she will not cease from her violence. 
There is need of the paragogic v with uyoDtrt, since the cvvi^eia 
laid down by Bentley as prevalent in anapaestic verse, requires 
that the last syllable of every anapzestic line should not be (what 
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is 'called by gratnmarians) common, t)r indifferently long or 
short. The trwapua however does not apply to the versus 
paroemiacus. And that the last syllable of ttyouo-i cannot be 
made long before PpaSurrj^og, see above, v. 897* 

938,teol TB irarpoyivel$] 6eoJ is here, and very frequently else- 
where, used as a monosyllable. Herman reads 6sol Torpoyenii 
r , the words as they stand militating against bis canon, that an 
anapaest never immediately follows a dactyl in anapaestic laetre. 
For the same reason, in 

941. T^y ficurOJSa r^y] is altered by Schaeffer to r^y /Soo'iX^ 

/3a(riX^' ri ^atriXeia — So^. ^I^iyevsloi. Hesych. 

942. olct ^ph$ oToov] The repetition of olog in the same sentence 
is almost peculiar . to the Greeks, and gives great strength to 
the passage where it occurs. 

Soph. £1. 75%, oT epyet igacrag ola kay^ivei xaxi. 
Alc« 145. ^iQ TkrjfjLOv, o7ag oToc cov a/x.aprav6i^. 
Trach. 1046. xXvoucr' l^ph^ct roLa^s ^vi/^opoig, ^i}iai, 

avftXTO^, otaig olog eov hKawsrat, 
See more instances in Monk's Alcestis, 145. 

944. Javias] Hor. Od. iii. 16. 

Inclusam Danaen turris ahenea 
Robustaeque fores et vigilum canum 
Tristes excubiae munierant satis 
Noctumis ab adulteris. 
The story of Danae is related in Apollodorus, lib. 2. 

945. aXXa^ai] *A\KiTToo, in its original meanings signifies, 
to change, and here Danae is said *^ to have changed the light'' 
for darkness, to have quitted the light. In Hec. 481. the 
chorus says, that she changed the chambers of death for slavery^ 
or escaped the chambers of death : 

aXXa^eur AlSa ta}iafJi.ovg, 
955. fyvxt^i 8* ofuj^oAoj] This son of Dryas was Lycurgus. 
Homer mentions the offence committed by him, but not the 
punishment here alluded to, subsequent to it. II. Z. 150. 
OvSeyei^ ouii Apiarrog lAog xpartpos Auxoofyog 
A^v rjv Hg poL fleoTxiv exougeLvioia-iv igit^sr 
0$ irore /xaivo/xfivoio Jieovvcroio riirivas 
SevB xuT* ijyiiioif Nwr^hv al 8* SptM w(Tai 
OuaiXa x^/Mc) xarep^suav, in' avtpo^ovoio Avxovgyov 
BiivofiBvat fiowkriyi' .... 
Kat i^iv TU^Xov I9i}xe Kpovov Tal$, ■ 
966. 'KOLpoL 8e KvoLvioov . . . c3 vol.] This very difficult passage 
defies a verbum verbo translation, on the supposition that the 
text is correct* Brunck renders fiopsis as if it were jSopta the 
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gen., and passes over the difficulties sicco pede. See the my- 
thological story in Lempriere under ' Phineas/ ** And near 
the twin sea of the Cyanean waters^ the shores of .the Bosporus 
and the Thracian Salmydesus (where Mars is the presiding god 
of the cities) beheld an accursed wound inflicted on the two 
sons of Phineus by a cruel wife^ producing blindness on the 
cruelly mangled balls of their eyes, by the points of swords and 
shuttles [used] by bloody hands. And the wretched youths 
pining away, mourned the wretched fate of their mother^ hav- 
ing [as she bad] a wretched offspring in consequence of her 
marriage, or, having an offspring who from the treatment of their 
step-mother could not engage in marriage. And she [the step- 
mother, Idsea] derived her origin from the ancient Erechthidae ; 
and in distant caves she was nourished amidst her paternal 
storms^ — the daughter of Boreas, fleet as the horse over the lofty 
hills,^«*the daughter of the gods. But even against her the ever- 
living gods directed [their vengeance] O child." 

967. hiufi^ecg aXo;] Twin, because the straits unite the 
Euxine sea with the Archipelago. 

969. SoiXfi^v^ffog] This is a bay in the Euxine sea, described 
by £sch. Prom. v. 732. as particularly dangerous to sailors. 

971. !i<r<roi<ri 0iysi8a*j] The two sons of Phineus, Plexippus 
and Pandion, or according to others, Geryrobas and Aspondus, 
by his first wife Cleopatra the daughter of Boreas. Herie 
the participle (and it is so of an adjective) takes the gender 
and number of the gen., but the case of the noun which govema 
^at genitive, ll.fi. 459. 

&VT ipvlieov Tffrti]Vfioy Una ffoXXc^ 
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Sifia xa) hta irormvrai ayaKkiiuevai mrigvyso'^'i. 
So Aj. l68. Trnjvcov aylXai, jxeyav alyviniv wwoSf/cravTfj. 

MatthiaG. G.p. 628. 
1001. ^tiyyov 6pvltoov . . . xXiJ^ovras] This is called by gram- 
p»arians the (r;^ii/xa xpos to <ri)fwtiyojxfyov — xkiliovTag being put 
^ the plural number, as if opviiag f6Byyof/.ivotj$ had preceded. 
So Hec. 37. 6 Ili^kioos yap icaig, imip TUftjSow pavelj 

xariffx *-^X*^^^^> ''^^^ (rTpuTsvjjJ 'EXXijvixSv, 
Tpo$ oIkov iuiuvovras haXtav xXanjv. 
•^•wovraj — as if irivTug (Frpariayras 'fiXXiivixoij had preceded. 
R. 964. <tifS, ^eS, Ti 8^T iv, c5 yvvM, trxoToiT^ ri$ 
T^v UviofLOLvriv l<rT*«y, ^ tow? Aifw 
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1011. x0(Xu9rr^^ . • . vffkflXii^] Of enveloping fat, of the fat 
which enveloped the limbs of the victim. Here xaXjirris has 
an active signification, though in general verbal nouns in irrog 
are used passively. 

Trach. 445. wrr eT ti r£ *fJt>co t ovSgl, tJS« tj voV«p 

Xi}^fleyTiy fiefMrro^ elf/i.^ . • • 

So that if I were to blame. 

Hec. 1 1 17. tiirovrog cSv ^ TprnKrig aXc&rsco^ • . . 

Being suspicious of the capture of Troy. 

jSBsch. Prom. v. 890. roig ite^apffloig xtwoij 

mtrTog, Tivacrcav X^^P^ wugirvoov /3f Ao^. 

See ^. C. 1031. Phoen. 2l6. Philoct. 688. 

1021. ovS' S§vig^iu(r^fiQvg awoppot^si /3oa$] This line has neither 
cssura nor quasi caesura. Such lines occur more frequently 
in .^ch. than in the other tragedians. 

M, R. 758. Vl Zev, TI jxoi Sgacrai ^^v\so(rai viqi ; 

1022. j36/3gouT6^] This is an anacoluthon; the plural partici- 
ple being referred to tlie singular ofvig, because oqvig is taken 
in a collective sense. 

1028. (mmimr^ i^Ki(ry.awi] Incurs the imputation of folly. 
'OfKiiv and o^Xio-xdeveiv in prose writers govern a genitive, in the 
tragic writers generally, and in Euripides always, an accusative 
of the imputation incurred : afmiiav o^X^o-ojxsi^^ Uec. 327. and 
auflaS/^ev d^Xio'xavei, Med. 

1030. Tov davovT mxTuvilv] To kill the dead over again, or 
in addition. 

1034. avipog rovh] avr^p oSs is used by a person speaking to 
designate himself. 

1038. "I/Xsxrgov] properly signifies amber : but £ustath. 
Odyss. J. p. 1483* says that Sophocles had psed the word in a 
bold manner to denote gold 9 Sardis being situated on the 
Pactolus, which was famous for its golden sands. But it is 
difiicult to imagine that Sophocles would use both i^XexTpov and 
Xpwrh in the very same sense in two consecutive lines. 

1084. TOioLurei a-ov] The order of the words is — wcts toJotij^, 
et^vJKa TOiwhoL ro^eu/xara (rou xapZias ivfim Xvirelg yap, 

Hec. 603. TOMirra fji^h S^ vorig M^evvev piAnf^v, 

1086. rm <ru] Teov is here used for m — the article for the 
relative, as 1035. axpaKTog vfilv eijx) rcov UTra) yivovg, Valckenaer 
at Hipp. 527. had edited epoog, tpwg og xar opt^fidTotiv — to the 
manifest injury of the metre, which Evidently requires the article 
6 in the sense of the relative. This usage is common in 
Homer, and not unfrequent in the tragedians. 

Sept. Theb. 36. erxowowj $g Koyai xa* xarowrripeig (rr^arow 
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See also Hipp. 468. Pers. 150. Bacch. 712. Trach. 730, 
47, 381. (E. R. 1379, 1427. CE. C. 304. Agam. 535, 983. 
Of the Attic writers, the tragedians only use the article for the 
relative, not the comic and prose writers — and these only in the 
neater and in the oblique cases. Matthias G. G. p. 4£4. But 
the latter part of this remark seems to be contradicted by the 
quotation from Hipp. 5£7. on the opposite page. 

1087. fiS TToi, (Tu S* ^jxde^ airaye irgos bV/xou^] When a person is 
suddenly addressed in the Greek tragedies and other composi* 
tions, with or without the inteijection ai, the noun is placed first, 
then the pronoun^ and afterwards the particle. 

Orest. 1063. i7uX^8i], o-ii S* iifiiv roO ^^vou vevoD fipafisos, 

Hes. "Epy, 210. */2j ?p«T fljxwsn]^ Tgijf, rawxriTneqos opvi^ 

^fl Uiptnif cb S* ixovi S/xi)$. 

1089« yvcpTfifsiv] Verbs which indicated perception by 
means of the external senses or the understanding, take after 
them a participle where the Latins would use the accusative 
and the infin. mood. But where the result of those verbs is to 
be expressed, then the Greeks also use the infin, as here : 

Thus — yiyvcocrxeo ivr^hg w — I know that 1 am mortal. 
yiyvcGo-xfio iavfw — I know how to die. 
L e. how to die is the result of the knowledge. See v. 472., 

1093. a/x,(^i/3aXAojxai rql^oL\ 1 cast around my own head 
white hair, in the strict usage of the middle voice. 

Ibid. Ix jxsWvi]^] Propert. iii. 5. 

Atque ubi jam Venerem gravis interceperit annus, 
Sparserit et nigras alba senecta comas. 

1098. sv^ouXlas hi] For the different governments of hi and 
)^gri, see Person. Orest. 659. EvfiovXlag Yf^, and in the fol- 
lowing line r/ ^tu hi igav^ would not be Greek. 

1 102. xeu doxels troLpeiKiieiv] These words would generally 
denote, And do you seem to submit, or yield i But here the 
context requires that Ijxs should be understood before ^agsixi' 
deiv, and the passage translated, And do you think that 1 ought 
to yield i 

In Eurip. Hec. 756. ^rar^g viv e^eneii^ev, o^pcoim 6avi1v. 
His father sent him out of the country, fearing that he (Polydo- 
rus) should die. 

1103. (TuvTljxvooa-i] Angl., are concise with, or quickly cut 
down. The schol. explains it by axini^^ xaTOLKi7rro\j(ri xui 

1105. fiiXtg iih, xagilag 8* liWraiuai to 8gav] Brunck finds 
great difficulty in this passage, and proposes to read the two 
lines thus : 
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TO §pav 8* avayxi]> *owx*. Sucr/xap^nTgov. 

But there will be no need for alteration, if wtrn can be understood 
before to Ipav : that it can be and is understood frequently before 
the infinitive is certain^ but it is not so clear whether it can before 
the article and infin. On the latter supposition, the passage may 
be thus translated : Though very loth, and yet I quit my former 
resentment, [sc. against Antigone and Polynices] so as to act 
[according to your suggestion] : and a difficult contest must 
not be carried on with necessity. 

1 107. «r* aXXoio-i TggVs] Head AWoktiv, See above at v. 897- 
1115. IToXucovuftff] Bacchus was called by many names: 
Bacchus, lacchus, Lyseus, Evius, Dithyrambus, Diraetrius, 
Iraphiotes. 

1118. i/t^mi^ 'IraXloLv] Schol. Sia to noXveiiAire\ov rr^g 

1119* ft^Sei^ li TToLyKoivov . . . ] The order seems to be, filhts 
Bs ^i^ovg vayxolvotj Iv koKvois 'EXeuoriv/a^. . The epithet ^rayxoivot; 
is here applied to Ceres, from the universality of support which, 
as the goddess of corn, she affords to men. 

1126. (mep SiXo^ou virpoig] This rock is mount Parnassus, 
which had two peaks or tops, where two altars were kept con- 
tinually blazing. 

Phoen. 233. ^11 Kafi^Trovaa TrirpoL Tvpog 

hxopv^ov (reXas (nrep uKgcov 
Bax^elwv Jiovuo'ou* 

See Bacch. 302. 

1128. Koogvxiou Nvfi^^ui] So called because they lived near 
Corycium, the name of a cave in mount Parnassus. 

1145. o-Tovoevra TropifMv.] This was either the Straits of 
Euboea, or much more probably the Sicilian sea. 

1158, rv^ri yoip op9oi . . .] Evtu)^ovvtol refers to the nearer 
verb, and 8u(rTt;;(ouvTO( to the one more remote. The sentiment 
contained in these two lines is met with in many writers; though 
the elevation of the humble and the depression of the proud, is 
attributed to a higher source than chance or fortune. 
Hor. Od. i. 34. Valet ima summis 

Mutare et insignem attenuat Deus, 
Obscura promens. Hinc apicem rapax 
Fortuna cum stridore acuto 
Sustulit ; hie posuisse gaudet. 
Senec. Thyest. Quem dies vidit veniens superbum, 

Hunc dies vidit fugiens jacentem. 
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See Hes. "Epy. Koi'HfUg, Diogenes Laert. book 1, relates 
that Chiton Hie philosopher being asked what God did, an- 
swered, that ra ftgv u\|/>)Xa rawgivoOv, roi 8g raneivu u\|/ouy. 

1160. xa) [lOLVTis ovteis] So Aj. 1436. oyWj jxawij 

Tcov jxgXXovroov o, rt irpa^ei • . . 

1166. oTuv vpolwciv avBpss , » , l^^y toCtov] Mark ^ here* the 
transition from the plural to the singular under different cir- 
cumstances from those mentioned at 707. and 1022. 

1 173. TsSvacriy* oi Se J^covreg airioi 6aym] The plurals are used 
to increase the pathos, in the first case, (see Longin. §. 23.) and 
in the second to diminish the severity of the remark : reivaa-i 
refers only to Haemon^ and 01 foovrej to Creon : with tavelv the 
article tou is omitted. 

1175. auTO^sip] The context shows that airo^^eip may sig- 
nify a person suffering an act inflicted either by himself or by a 
near relation. 

1177* avTog vpo$ aurou] By his own hand : so the messenger 
C£. R. 1237* announces that Jocasta had perished avrrj 7r§og 
auTVig, 

1183. votiiog] Porson. Phoen. 1362. makes vep) understood 
before Tratios: the same construction occurs CE. C. 307. 

xAucoy (TOW hvp* afi^ereii Tcnypg, 
Indeed the schol. on this passage of the Antigone supplies 

1 1 84. ZTSwg ixoijxijv euy/xarsov T^ocr/yogo;] That I might come 
to address my prayers : icpoa-i^yopog is also used actively with a 
gen. in CE. R. 1437. Z^on x. t. A. 

1 186. eLvoL^voLVTQ}} iruXi];] And ^' I happen to be unfastening 
the bars of the gate violently torn open,^' sc. through her im- 
patience to learn the cause of the lamentations raised by the do- 
niestics of her family. 

1194. ftaXflao-o-oift' . . . (favouftsfl'] See above 734. Here the 
change is from the singular to the plural. Hec. 730. 

1 195. ogflov ^ 'X^flgi* asi] Instances where the adjective pre- 
dicated of the substantive is put in the neuter gender, occur in 
almost every page of Greek and Latin ; Tris^e lupus stabulis, 
^ulce satis humor, Varitim and mutabi/e semper foemina, Virg, 

AbivIv yuval^iv ai St* coSiveov yoval. 
1197. vijXeej] derived from v^ and ixeog pity, signifies, pri- 
marily, unpitymg, and it is so used by Homer 11. F. 292. 

'if, xa) UTTO <rT0iLOLy(0Ug apvtov ripus v^XgiyaXxa. 
But here it denotes unpitiee^, and likewise in CE. R. 180. 
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yijXca ie yiveikot 
vpis irlSfip tavdmii^ipto 
xerrai &voixr»g* 
v^Xii^f uvt\ tou iXffOt;; jxi) rvp^ov. 

1 199. 'JSvoSM The goddess Trivia, another name for Hecate. 

ie09. StniiMi fioris] for (So^jim; /Soi}. It does not often happen 

that the gen. of a niasc. or fem. is governed of a neuter adjective. 

Phoen. 1500. oi TrpoxotXtmrofueva fiocrptfy^oaieog ifipi vcifnt^h 

for fioaTpi>x,^a^ dfipotv %apifi[tSa» 

So also V. IfMov AvoXfia, twv jSowXcw/xorov, for t« ifiA etvoXptt 

fiovXeupMTU. 
CE. R..26I. KOivtov re mlimv xo/k^ ay . . • ijv ay exvefvxira, for 

xoiyo) TPoitSes "^(rav eiv tKire^vxores. 
To this form of construction belongs the strata viarum iot 
$tratas vias, of Virg. ^n. i. 422. 

1210. /xoAXov ao-croy] This is an instance of a double compa- 
rative ; which^ though not tolerable in our language^ is frequently 
found in Greek. 

Horn. II. n. 243. *Pr[tTegoi yap ftaXXoy 'Axoim<riv in ecretrfc. 
Suppl. of ^sch. 287* jxaXXov ljx<^s^eaTepai 
Hec. 381. fMiXkov ettrvxioTspos 

Sept. Theb. 67O. ftoXXoy evitxarrepos, 

and Hipp. 487. fu&XKov iXyioov. 

lophonin Stob.£cl. p. 173. has the extraordinary combination 
of jxaXXoy ijcnroy. See the remark of ApoUonius Alexandnnus, 
quoted by Blomfield. Sept. Theb. 670. 

1214. o-a/ygi] Saim is properly said of a dog who wags p»? 
tail, and fawns upon his master : and thence it signifies blandtrh 
valde arridere, to charm. See Blomf. S. Theb. 379* a"° 
Monk. Hipp. 866. 

1221. Trjv jxey xgffftaorijv] It is said of Phaedra, Hipp. 778- 

fiaci^iig ovx ?t* ^ti S^ 
Fvy^, xpefjMOTol^ h fipo^oig ^pnjfibeyi}. 
The commission of suicide by suspension was common among 
women. Jocasta in CE. R., Phaedra in Hipp., Antigone here, 
Deianira in the Trachiniae, Amata in Virg. jSEn. xii. 60S., a^® 
instances. 

1242. r^y a/Sot/Xioy] Compare v. 1050. 
1246. eXTTiViv » /3o(rxo/wti] Phoen. 407. 

Al S* eXirties /Soaxoucri ^vyaia^- 
1255. 6u yctp oiv Xiyug] The same phrase is used above v. 
771. 

1263. xravovrag tb x«i davirroig fixhovreg ipi^uXlovil * 
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plural used here (Kravonag manifestly referring to Creon^ and 
tavovTug to his son) gives greater emphasis and effect, so Eurip. 
Hec. 403. x^^^ ToxffutTiv [my mother] sIkotchs ^u/xou/xfyoi;. ' See 
CE. T. 1184. P. V.67. See also Longinus, §. 23. 

1268. aff'eAu9i]$] Sc. uiso rou /3/ov. 

1303. Msyageco^] Either Megareus was the former husband 
of Eurydice before she married Creon^ or a son of hers who 
had died prematurely, and had thereby beeu prevented from 
forming an illustrious marriage. 

1327. fipavfo-ru yoip Kparirra] This is an abbreviated ex- 
pression for o(r<2> ^puy(iirTcL TO<roursp xqaTi^ra* In Herod, vii. 
203. we have Avai ivt^tm (Mivu oiV eo'so'flai, rm xaxov f$ ipx'ii 
yivofjAvcp oi cuyefutxi^f Tolct Se jxeyiVroio'i aureoov fb^io'ra, i. e* 

1337. irsTpetfft£vi]^] What can be avoided. 

Whose end is purposed by the mighty Gods ? 

Shakesp. J. Caes. ii. €• 
1346. Iff) Kqarl jxoi icir^Log iWi^XaTo] So CE. R 263. 
vvv ig TO xeivov Kpar evijXa? ij tu;^y}. 
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On the First and Second Chapters of St. Matthew; 
comprising a view of the leading Arguments in favor 
of their Authenticity, and of the principal Objections 
which have been urged on the subject. By Latham 
Wainewright, M.A. F.S.A. of Emman. Coll. 
Cambridge, and Rector of Gt. Brickhill, Bucks, S^c. 

No. \L— [Continued from No. LXIF.] 

Having dismissed the first class of objections, we may pro- 
ceed to the consideration of those passages^ in which the pro- 
phecies quoted from the writings of the Old Testament are 
declared to be accomplished by the events to which they are 
applied in these disputed chapters. They who are in any de- 
gree acquainted with theological pursuits need not be in- 
formed^ that there are two modes of interpreting these prophe- 
cies, which have been ably defended by their respective advo- 
cates. It is maintained by one party, that many of the predic- 
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tions contained in the Old Testament are to be considered a9 
having a primary and a secondary meaning,' and that while they 
have in the first instance been fulfilled in some nearer event, 
recorded in the history of the Jews, they have received a farther 
accomplishment in more remote transactions, connected with 
the advent and character of the Messiah. On the other hand, 
it is strenuously contended by their opponents, that the doctrine 
of a double aspect, as it is termed, of the prophecies in the 
sacred writings, is destitute of any real foundation, and that it 
is contrary to all the rules of interpretation applied to profane 
authors. According to their view of the subject, no prediction 
has more than one distinct signification, nor can it be con- 
strued, without violence, to refer to more than one determinate 
event. 

To enter into a discussion of the merits of the question here 
stated, would at this time lead me to digress too far from the 
present inquiry; but I may be allowed to remark, that a refe- 
rence to the example of ordinary writers appears to be, in the 
case before us, by no means conclusive. The history, go- 
vernment and literature of the Jewish nation must be regarded as 
indisputable exceptions to those which, as far as our knowledge 
extends, have ever existed in any other part of the globe. Every 
event, from the call of Abraham to the introduction of Chris- 
tianity, formed an essential part of one uniform and comprehen- 
sive scheme which was gradually developed in the progress of 
ages, and which gave rise to a series of actions all allied to 
each other by the closest ties, and all conspiring to produce 
one extraordinary and magnificent end. Hence the origin 
among this people of different maxims of conduct from those 
which prevailed in other countries ; hence the singular construc- 
tion of their code of laws, and ceremonial of religion; and 
hence the peculiarity observable in the design and form of their 
literary compositions. That in our interpretation therefore of 
the latter we should in some few particulars deviate from the 
rules adhered to in the explanation of works which lay no claim 
to inspiration, and which contain no prophecies professing to be 
divine, cannot be deemed inconsistent with a perfect regard to 
the principles of just criticism ; especially when the practice is 
attended by a clearer elucidation of obscure passages than any 
other means would enable us to obtain. 



* The same opinioD is held respecting some of the prophetic parts of 
the New Testament, of which the subversioa of the Jewish polity, fore- 
told in the 25th chapter of St. Matthew, affords a striking example. 
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But whatever may be the inference we adopt, it is clear that 
the prophecies in the Old Testament when quoted in the New, 
are viewed in a different light by these two classes of interpre- 
ters. By those who believe in the doctrine of a double com-- 
pletion, the predictions thus cited by the evangelists will be 
regarded as literally fulfilled by the events to which they are 
applied ; whfle they will be considered by those who admit of 
the single aspect ouly^ as nothing more than accommodations* 
to facts of a similar nature. This principle of accommodation 
is likewise received by many of those w*ho ascribe a double 
meaning to some of the prophetic parts of the sacred writings ; 
but in its application they must of necessity be confined to 
narrower limits. Without extending these preliminary remarks, 
I shall now proceed to show that the passages in the first and 
second chapters of St. Matthew which remain to be examined^ 
are capable of being explained by one or both of the two modes 



> The first Christian writer who adopted the principle of accommoda^ 
tion was Clement of Alexandria. In modern times Bishop Kidder, Dr. 
Nicholls, Dr. Sykes, Bishop Chandler, and Dr. Campbell, have written 
in its defence. By the lasr-mentioned divine, in his translation of the 
gospels, the verb ^x^ipcJ^^ is rendered ** was verified :*' and he considers 
the expression Vm vXtipwd*^ as oiften denoting no more, than that there was 
as exact a conformity between the event and the passage Quoted, as 
there could have been ifthe former had taken place solely for the accom- 
fjishment of the latter.— On the other side Bp. Warburton, Dr. Whitby, 
br. Owen, and many other divines, contend that this mode of explana- 
tion is inadmissible. Others think that, though allowable in many 
cases, it cannot be adopted where the quotation is introduced by this 
and other similar expressions, " This was done that it might be fulfilled 
which was spoken by the prophet," &c. Dr. Eckerman, a German 
divine, and Dr. George S. Clarke, in his Hebrew CrUicism and Poetryy 
London, 1810, maintain that the Old Testament contains no prophecy 
which literally relates to. the person of Christ. 

The principal English authors who have written with the express 
view of refuting the heVitf of 2l double sense in many of the prophecies of 
Scripture are, Dr. Sykes and Dr. Benson. Bp. Marsh also decidedly 
conderans the same doctrine, so strenuously advocated by Warburton in 
bis Divine Legation, and maintains that no prophecy ought to be inter- 
preted as having a secondary meaning, except in those cases where such 
an interpretation is authorised by the Scriptures themselves ; and in 
order to ascertain in what particular passages a double application of 
prophecy is allowable, he concurs with professor Dathe in making the 
following distinction. Those quotations which are preceded by the for- 
mula, " Then vat fulfilled/' are to be considered in the light of accom- 
modations; while those passages which are introduced by the formula, 
** This was done thai it ^might be fulfilled^*' may properly be regarded as 
real prophecies. Vide Marsh's Theolog. Lect. p. 4. 1. 22. 
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I have here described ; afid thus will ihe dii&culties a]liege4by 
our adversaries be satisfactorily solved. 

The first quotation which occurs after the genealogy, is con- 
tained in the 22d and 23d verses of the fii-st chapter ;' — ** Now 
all this was done that it might be fulfilled which was spoken of 
the Lord by the prophet, saying. Behold a virgin shall be with 
child, and shall bring forth a son, and thev shall call his name 
.Emmanuel/' 

The passage as it stands in Isaiah with, the coni^ext is this: 
** And he said. Hear ye now, O house of D^vid, is it a smajl 
thing for you to weary men, but will ye weary my God also? 
Therefore the Lord himself shall give you a sign ; Behold a 
virgin shall conceive aod bear a son, and shall call his name 
Immanuel. Butter and honey shall he eat, that he may know 
to refuse the evil and choose the good. For before the child 
shall know to refuse the evil and choose the good« the land that 
thou abhorrest shall be forsaken of both her kings." 

The entire prophecy has been differently explained by those 
who admit the propriety of St. Matthew's quotation ; and 
while some have considered it as solely applicable to our Sa- 
viour, others have regarded it as one of those predictions which 
were designed to be fulfilled first by some nearer, and after- 
wards by some more remote event. Both of these modes of 

' In order to enable the reader to form a clearer judgment resfiectisg 
these citations, it may not be improper to transcribe, first, the originu 
Hebrew of each, next its translation in the Septuagint Version, and lastly 
the corresponding Greek text of St. Matthew. This, indeed, is the more 
necessary, as some of the objections are founded upon the discrepancies 
which subsist between the last and the two former. 

The first passage is quoted from Isaiah, vii. 14. 

Hebrew. 

: bt^^^D]} iDit^ rjKnpn p ni?'^) nnn r]t::h]fn run 

$eptuagint. 

'EfAfAttiovnK 

St. Matthew, i. 23. 

f&avouiiX. 

It is observable that the Alexandrine MS. of the Septuagint has H'^t 
which agrees with St. Matthew; and that the Cambridge MS. of 
St. Matthew has xtoJ<nii instead of the common reading xaXca-oz/o-i. It is 
a point on which there appears to be but little difference of sentiment 
among those whose inquiries have been particularly directed to this 
subject, that the writers of the New Testament have, in their quotations 
from the Old, generally made use of the Septuagint version, though there 
are some places in which, it is obvious, they consulted the origiodl 
Hebrew. 
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interpretfttioiii hoMrever, are liable to the objection that the 
whole of the passage cannot without violence to the construc- 
tion be made to apply literally to the birth of Christ. This 
difficulty is avoided by the explanation. given by Dr. Kennicot^ 
and indeed the solution afforded by this distinguished Hebraist,* 
is entitled to the approbation of every candid inquirer. He 
maintains, and in this interpretation he is followed by Dr. Owen 
and other eminent divines, that these verses of Isaiah contain 
two distinct and literal prophecies; the first relating to Christ, 
the second to the prophet's son. The former, (included in vv« 
IS, 14, 15.) which predicts the birth of the Messiah, is address- 
ed in the plural to the lipuse of David, to assure them that, 
however discouraging the appearances of the prescint certainly' 
were, they might Idok forward with confidence to the strict 
fulfilment of the promises made to their ancestors. And this, 
let it be observed, is the part which is cited by St. Matthew, as 
being alone suited to his purpose. The latter, ' that is^ the 
prophecy expressed in the Kith verse, is applicable to the son 
of Isaiah, whose name was Shear-jashub, and is addressed to 
Ahaz (in the singular)^ to operate as a consolation to him in 
the danger to which he was then exposed by the invasion of his 
dominions by the kings of Israel and Syria. 

Such then is the explanation* of what has been termed by some 
an insuperable difficulty ; nor does it involve any tlutt'g inconsis-' 
teut with the nature of the Jewish prophecies^ or with the most 
correct views of the divine conduct.' 



mmm 



^ See a sennQn of Dr. Kennicot od Isaiah vii. 13-16. preaolied before 
the University of Oxford, and published 1765, aud which has now be- 
cofpe scarce. 

^ Whitby in locuno, Owen's Modes of Quotation by the Evangelists, 
Abp. Newcopae in loc. 

^ When there is a Qoocurrenee of opinion between persDi^s who are in 
otfaer respects decided opponents, we may certainly viewc this circum- 
stance as a strong confirmation of the justness of that opinion. Under 
this impression,! may adduce Mr. Michael Dodson, whose translatioa 
of Isaiah -was published several years after that of Bishop Ld'wth, as 
eoihclffmg (except in one or two particulars) with the explanation givea 
by Dr. Kennicot of the prophecy in question. It has been a subject of 
dispute whether the word ilD/J^ nere signifies a virgin in its strict 
sense. In the Septiiagint it is translated «i na^^hof; but in the version 
of Aquila, Symmachus, and TbeodotiQn,as appears from the remains of 
Orion's HexaplOf it is rendered by 4 iwtk* It i9 plain by the use of the 
arttcU both in the Hebrew and the Greek, that the word, as it occurs in 
Isaiah, is^ntended to be emphatical ; and it is remarkable that the same 
term flDTyn ia to be found only twice more in the Old Testomen^ and.' 
in both cases (as Dr. Owen observes) it denotes a particular and dis* 
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., )^y. tho^^ hpwef er, wvhe ceject every iM^ttnlAim' inte^ 
siatent mlh a sf.ncX unity oi wpae^ or who i]^uk thst no .part 
c|f the pa^si^ci^n admit of a literal application to ^e advent 
qf vbrJUt^ ^h« TCMrds in quesfion m^ be riegaiccl&d iw ^rccutnAO^ 
^/i^ Ji^y ^^ j^vangdist to the important fa^sthie is tbene record- 
iiy;« Aod'Of^.'^^ suppo^ipi^ it «l^Ul «caK€ly lie denied fkal 
i^toig cpHld i^ j|UM-e liMy to attract th^ attentbn or lo 
ifi;^uffgijc^4l]j^ iprf>^s of (he Ji9W8^ for vvbose ii^e Unis Go^el \fBt 
tn^re gMrj^cul^lj de«ig«ied« than n fjrequ^at refprf^ce to those 
w^i^iqg^y.wJb^ tbey.ac^aowieged «to 'be inspired, and iidiioh 
fpi^jp^d an essential 4par.t of their derotioDBl exercites, . 

pTii^e .se/spnd j^ass^e which demands our notice oQCues in Ihe 
s^jjn i^^e .of th^ JiiBcopd cbwter :' '^ A^d 4hoii^ Befblebem in 
t^ iand.-c^f Jilida, sat w^ the least among the iprinnes of Juda ; 
fc^ q\jf,4pf thee .shallcpiiie a Governor who ahall n^U mf fieefia 
Ij^a4^ ^; Ifis fldmjttted liy our adv9rsarie^ that (tbi^ iiropbec^r is 
u^plic^ib^ ^ o.vV$aviour;.«nd the objectioB .therefone^ rviihich 
tp^ h^ ,fi4Yf^^^^ pQtsdar,iv)Bd fi>qm Ibis soum^e^bui isi&umi- 
cfd)tAth^jS^aJ:.di^epi:e vvhifh^MbsisIs beti^vieendketesloflSt. 
l^Ui^% taod that pf 4h^ ^ptMf^^ andihe tonigiDal liebiew. 
vf^iS^H^p ipdeedy th^tin the first ip^i of ;the verse^ where St. 
Matthew uses the expr^jsaion Bethi^^m w tie Innd of JuHak, 
tbfi S^p^^ii^ 4ias ^his Hacidtioo.; iBetki^em, ipuse (^ EpUrdi- 
igik, . N^ io^gp^rtanca^ h^^eiver, ^em) he at»achBd>to>lfaJ8»oireiini*- 
^W^fM i^ . W rpnciuiBd ^uivkntXy levideajt by a QOtDparison «f 
different texts in the Old Testamaat^ that this teraia^ JndaAwi 
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t'HkSVUMimirgi^, In Genesis »tin 43. itMfcrs^to R«belMAiy1)ef6re.she 
^vaa aMiriad to Isaac.; aad .In BkmIub' ii.'B. ^to Hfiriamy Jhe mter t)f 
Muses. In addition to these remarks, it must not be fprgotten xM 
witl^tt^inilid.Martffy inlhis Qiblogne with t'ryphs, and Irenceus in his 
third book against Heresies, accuse the Jews of corrupting' this passage 
i^^tainb iyk.<tA.) lAwy $am apcakiog of Oioae ^fenimu wtoieh translate 
tbs: mfkti HffOhp' by ycmlms . iosiaad of '«raf0(vo^. 
* Xmis oitatiiin is. taken horn the pvophcciesofHIIicieh^ v.<$. 



fitlf^thew,ii.'6. 

.M;hus'infieii08i8(QBS3iT.PI.) we nieet wr^h) t4lle<»roi||o4rltiff'9is!A^e:. 
'JjiM)^ ^Rmbfliied^jsiid MS i>u«^ in the Mtay to t:pkrdtii%,^'i:n}-^^ 
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Epkratah, di fhey occur in die iafit^ed before u^^ <m}y 4e- 
sijgDate the same place. A Amilar observ^idti may be 'applied 
lo the teriti prmcei liere used by the Evangelist^ v^hich -it) in 
truth equivalent to the corresponding word \hmtsandt in ^e 
Septuagint. There dtill exists sr dtfibrence 6f 'knore eonsei]fuenee ; 
for the language elf Micab^ ^' And thoa Betblehem Ephr^^tab; 
thbttgh tbau heiittle aniotig the thousands of Judah^'&e/' ap- 
pears £6 be directly contradicted^ by the quotation of St. Mat- 
thew, ^ AxA thou Bethfebem, in the land of Juda^ urt riot fke 
Ifoa^ .aJBong the prinoe& of Juda^ 8ic.^' l^is is unquestionably 
an inconsistency which requires to be reconcAed ; atid 'We ac- 
cordingly find ihat <the judgment of the (earned has not been 
exercised in vaiin. The first mode of solving tbis apparent 
diflSculfy is that proposed by Br. Ovi en^ ^bo considers it as 
evident from the Arafbie version) and from J^rothe^s Commen- 
fary.on St. Matthew, ^at the fSeptiiagint originally contained 
the pariiole fi^ in ibis place'. I'his supposition is certainly 
coantenaacc^ b^ tbe peadtng tiow exfant in four Orse^k' Menu- 
scnptB, iki^ oXiy^(rtog ; and more particularfy by the evidence 
sfforded by several of tbe early Fathers. It is certainly not a 
Ettfe remarkable that in quoting this kfenticafi verse, ^e wordar 
of Justin Maiityr ai^e 'od^a/ibco; i\aixi<''Tifi ; those of Te^tutlian^ 
•on miinima ; of Origen, 'owi iXiYoefris ; and of C!ypriaiY, non 
emgua. Hence it has been concluded by some crilites that the 
negative particle (VO) non, nequaqtiam, was by some accident 
obfiterafed from 4l)e original Hebrew, and ftat fhe Gireek wa$ 
aftenwards altered to render 4t coincident with the former. 

Silt there 'is. another method of obviating tbe present/objec- 
ton, more simple, and mcH-e salitfaclory $ and that is, hy reading 
the'first elaoseef the propbeey in Micah as an irrterrogation. 
^ Atrt tbpH too little to be afOKyig 4ie leaders of Judah?*^ Thia 

7. '' Apd these was a^oa(UE;irian qmtpf :^thlebeaKJ.u<iah>'0f the fainily 
6f Judah, &c^.^ Again, in the book of Ruth, (i. 1.) ^bmeleji^, the hut^ 
band of Naomi, is called a* m^a-of ^tbleb^J^iahj but afterwatd^ in 
tbe 4th chapter of the same book, when Boaz his brother married Ruth, 
and purchased £liinelQQh^i)»l^itMiQ^,-be ip jtbiis addressed, " Do thou 
Mforihily in Ephratah.^' In'^the l^t' i^^ok -pf Samuel, Jesse is called the 

Ephrathite of Bethle^^lPrjudaJjiu 

The thousands of Judab, .&» Pr., Whiiby.obeterves in his note on this 
passage, and tbe|7r»iiAViiDfJi»dab, have. preoiiely the same significatioo. 
Xh« iribf^ef Israel werediiuded hue tboustuds, and over each thonslftd 
laaf jplj|c^dia:prjin(;e ,or, governor ; and therefore among the pHneuMSd 
ammj the .thmtkmdi laie r^ynony mous exipressioos. 

' iRve Safbariui Ms^ PachomiaD Ms. Laud.£. 96; Ms. in Brit. lillatJ 
1. B. 9, and Ms. in New College, Oxford. 
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mode of conBidering tbe passage, agreeably to the idiom of 
most languages^ implies the negatioti which we find in St. Mat* 
thew> and prevents the necessity of supposing any alteration id 
the original text.' 

. In the fifteenth verse of ithe same .chapter of St. Mat&ew, 
we meet with the following citation from ihe prophecies jof 
Hosea: '' That it might be fulfilled which was spoken of the 
Ijord by the prophet, saying^ Out of Egypt have I called my 
son.''* The verse in Hosea^ in which these words are foundi 
stands thus ; *^ When Israel was a child^ then I loved him, an4 
called my son out of Egypt.'' Our opponents here allege &at 
this language manifestly relates to the deliverance of the Israelites 
from their state of slavery under the JSgyptiansy long antecedent 
to the time of the prophet, and therefore can I^ave no connexion 
with the event to which it is applied by the sacred historian. 
In reply, however, we may ob3erye that some divines regard 
Israel in the original passage as the type of Christ, and in this 
case, the application is made with the greatest propriety to the 
antitype, in whom the declaration was strictly accomplished. 
Nor is it any object]oi>to our considering the language of Hosea 
on .this occasion as ppopheticaly that it refers to a fact which had 
happened long before ; for, a^ Dr. Owen well observes, ^' how 
frequently are David. and Solomon introduced in- Scripture as 
types of the Messiah, and that even long after they were de? 
parted out of the world i" 

. I am perfectly aware that this explanation will not saUsfy 
those who deny the existence of types and antitypes, as well as 
of primary and secondary meanings, in the inspired writings. 
By such persons the second mode of interpreting the quotations 
of the New Testament before referred to, will be found easj 
and natural ; and indeed in the present instance it is preferred 

> This solution has been adopted by Grotius, Olearius^ Bp. Pearce, 
Dr. Campbell, and Abp. Newcome. 
^ This quotation is taken from Hosea, xL 1. 

Hebrew. 

Septuagint. 

St. Matthew, ii. 16. 

The variation of the IJCX. in this place from the original cannot new be 
mecounted for, except by admittioa with Dr. Owen, that the text bss 
been corrupted ; for it is observabfo that the versions of Aquila, Sjrm- 
machus, and Theodotion,. exactly coincide with the Hebrew and St. 
Matthew. 
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by many of those .who coDsider both methods as equall/ad^*. 
inissible. It is the remark of Bishop Chandler and of Arch- 
bishop Newcome, that the phrase that it might be fulfilled, is 
sometimes used- in a niofe popular manner^ when any striking 
stmi/nn^ is. intended to be pointed out between a prophecy 
in the Old Testament and a fact recorded in the New. ** Its 
meaning hei'e is (observes the learned prelate last mentioned^ 
tfiat' the v^brds 'which Hosea uses of the Israelites^ were appli- 
cable to an event in the life of Jesus Christ: and beii^ verified 
anew in the ti-ansaetion here related* the Evangelist accoonho- 
dates 4liem to bis present purpose/'^ 
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'JouXfov 'AXs^ifipov TO ivr/ygafov vfuv unira^oL 1v tlioTtg oiwoTmU' 
ifre ray siepye(riaov. 

I Whitby in locum, Owen's Modes of Quotation, Bp. Chandler's Vin* 
dication of Chrislianity, Bp. Pearce and Abp. Newcome in loc. It may 
be. proper here to notice the objection of Dr. Williams and other writers^ 
that the flight of Joseph with Mary ^nd Jesus ijito Egypt^ cannot be ex* 
pliuned so as to render it at all consistent with the other parts of the 
sacred narrative. It could not take place from Bethlehem, thev aHeze, 
because St. Luke informs us that auer continuing there forty uays^ the 
infont.Christ was taken to Jerusalem to be presented in the temple, and 
was tbenice cartied to JV«uar«M; nor could it be from the latter place, 
they affirm, b<ecau^e Ibe slaughter of the infants executed by the com- 
mand of Herod did not extend so far, as it was confioed to ^ Betblehen^ 
and all the coasts thereof*'' The whole of this difficulty, however, is 
at once removed by supposing, i(and there is everything to favor the sup* 
position,) that the stay of Joseph at Nazareth was short, aiid that after 
aorangiBg bb affairs he returned to Bethlehem with Mary and Jesus, 
vhere they might have lived a considerable time before the arriv%il of 
the wise men. The circumstances, indeed, stated by the Evangelist, 
lead us to believe that an interval of some length took place between 
the birth of Christ and the actual appearance ot the wise men. On tlie 
return from Egypt it was Joseph's design, we are informed by St. Luke, 
to go to Judaea (u e. we may infer, to Bethlehem), but in consequence of 
the «lhane'intimatien, he went to Nazareth. The argument therefore 
derived from 8t. Luke's silence respecting the flight into E^ypt, or any 
change of place, cannot be' allowed to possess any real weight, when 
opposed to the mass of direct evidence. 
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(1) Tifiipns'l96)^i'AkiSA¥if9gXiyu 

USbfctv npdvciav itoio^mm; tov iimpuy[Bii\ h T^.irf^m99i>XMNH 

Cf^tfOToiy^ x«} To9 Ti^y iHyovrait hf 9i<na6alf itaywAfcw eilUfuo^ hnf* 
0fTA rgfra Eidifllet xa) T^io-fUT^^ my vuy x«i^flif tdftxifton^ ft^ 
^opwofscmgy XftiveeT^ tm) ae«i ^/xoi; da*itpiSi^h ^X^ So* e$ oS ^ 

xci xaret tX^i^, iwri btixSf i&r;(iijxonfft(£'n09 x«l i-Af yMip]f«(i0- 
Tfloy T^y X''^?^''' ftsftf ofclvoBy r^^f fyyirra ymnfUfetp linipMlaSf -oi S** 
Xivov jxgv xaT0^ Ti^v l/xaurou Suva/xiv toL ifrsiywrx hcavopioifupof. 
"iva 8ff eOSuftorepoi vavra iX«<^i)Tf ^dt^a rou ia'iXa^4^yTo; ^ftly M 
tromfiplei toS Tretnbg uvipooTanf yevou^, eue^erou inficurrou etiroxgi'' 
ropos fiXfimf raxt icpog 9'wrnflw xei nl vp); cat6}9LUfrw, Xmi yittnir- 
xijre Srf h^pivrtfra wv Xfig r^v ^(jLwrigaf j3oij0f/fl(y ^xoifToiV| ir^osypa- 
4^a ivayicatoDS vep) Ixaorot; todv liriCtlTOu/xlvfloy, oo-a tj^wrl /mi xpivay 
xtt) xoieiv. ra Se [utlKovoL xaA SfOjBtffva r^g tov ctuToxparogog iwapL§as 
xai luyeO^l^Tj^fiii aurcp SifXaxroo /xrrd tr«(n|; aXa}0f /o^, Toiy fifwy ta- ^ 
ftieu^ofblycov el^ rouroy roy' yewraroy iMipoy r^y 7% ouxovf^eyi); 

"Elyveov yap irpo irfltyro^ fuAoyooraniy oS<ray r^y eirreu^ty u^ikpy vvcp 
ToS fi^ axovras MgwKOvg tig rekconlag ^ oXXa^ fmriittug * oi (riri- 
xa^ xtt^a TO xoiyov l9o$ Tfloy eT«p;^fioov 7^^ |3fay iytvSeu, xoti ori oux 
ix/yo); IfiKoL^i ra TpayiMtra ro iroXXov; aacalgoug Svrag r^ raavms 
^qayiuaTtlag a;^fi^va< ftrr' ayayxi};^ cvi/SXijAeirrcDy auroi^ rwy riXny. 
(2) howtp xa) airhg oSrf iiyayAf rwa nXg TMKmtlay ij /BMrdflocriv oSri i 
i^w* 0tt«^ Tovro o^jHif Ipny xa) ra'ig xvpiaxaig ^ffioig ri /xrrA irpo- 
tuft,tag ixorrag ^§ayfuen6w9at robs (2)) SuyaraJ^. 9rnrffio-/bMEi Js 
OTi ouV eU ri /xeXXoy axovrag ng i^u rtXcvva; ^ fM<r9coTag* aXXd 
8jajx<o-tctf0-« roT; /3ouXof<.&o»$ IxotMTMOf wpoip^l^ai^, fUiXXoy t^ riv 
wporipmf hrap^an aUoi¥U9 crwfffina9 ^vKiiTfrwff fj r^ irpArxsei^ 
tiyo; eStxtav jitpLifi'aftsvog. 

"EiTiii^ h$ot irpo^ao*!! rosy Si^ftoo-ifioy xa) aKK^rgui iaviui wapax^' 
(ouasvoi 9tg re rh (4) irpftxrojeioy ti«0i; vapii^raWi xmelg tlMag 
^vXcaiiig^ hixa, &g B»* «^i toSto iyvmf inatgetth'ag* ha ml wpaS^ig 
rwf fovf (aw ix rdoy urftg^^moy ol^i xa) ft^ ix rwy ^m^Jtrmv^ htiff^ 
to; Tjf ro5 9eo5 Sifiaffroij /SouX^o-fi xeXrvflO f«.i}8lya r|^ row SiffbOdriivy 
vpo^a^u iFapaxaogwrOM mp* oXXeoy Savfia a f«9 o&ris; i$ ^PX^ 
iSonff 10-0, files' oXflK x«rotxXf/e(r0a/ rimg iXsuUpwg Big f tiXox^ ijyri' 
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c:wmkk0fy^ 79 mv tij/MPV&Mt &c|ptdi, |»i)d^ 0twlp^«(r» t^* »oii^y vifirvrr 

02 rp vparronpoi^loi ^pog & [ayi hi Harm^pApmim ' npfTdtY^ fnffi tecuTffs 

' npitit)vm^a9 hntfear&v AffXMou- nf^lfiMf y^^amimsg not kiMSit^ 
SspiPA Ibwia mifA r&p kir^kafiAf99» dutanpcmm itfog' jSky^ nok 

fiaiiBoy cd^ 90][4jBt)9Xi|s^m nv^v 1»m0oAixi^ riXijf^itriv he tod ^Ani4»', 
^«T^0B8i9y»V^ w^ayjUMmiMiif ^^XA«irT£y ir^oa^a^gxoVeoy t«^ .8^** 
jDwr/or Mfyo;^ iiC«X0^ «3ii, (^> Srrff (j^ Mk8» (€) hwtr^tms. ro9 
xvp/m ^ iMv^pi^g Sir9ini¥ rnn. i^ rSt¥ iirroTs ^fjj&trktg irfaypoettem 
Sm-emfy ^yuarij^t^^nt a^o9ro (7) £rof40ij 1^ {Wyirf^ypi^^ty 

r au/»^y« v^ Sttvtficri) yo/to^MPf Xaij^y dirol^y 1^ f tdb-j « ttaver^t xo^ 

Tc^ /xiv Taep «]po7it0i; d^AAorpMc^ ovs^ xaH vif tatu^ AXfif&tc$v iivipA9 

3 i^MBf, b tAg S^fimarh^ hHi><w9^ ^eMi if of IxKp^i ht m& f »9*xoo 

' (9) eorru'xs Td) Tpo<ro$md^y U^fArvtm^ oArdi^ fJOA^^I^yKi »f 6 M% 
KkttSStoi iypm^ (ID) Itwrijim (](^ ii»> avoXucoy^ 9mA Xayivtwif 
S«*Ttpoi» XfltrtfiXf x^{0'(«i T^ viri iSiemiy ^itpaUvra W tea fjithtf 
XP^ /Kfriri (10) #Ag0eMxov xarflmp/vaei, xeiiirfi t9v rov (liv K^^- 
diov iiroXuirui. 'Evu 7Su' if^; (10) BiXfiiXkog xa\ (10) OtiMTfft- 
vof ratha kifi^^tcf kpb^ifcov r&v hrkfxp^v hTtxplf/^aret ^tt)ii^v(0' 
^Sftt l^ hitlVoBV netwi^n9?^f4l^iioTaiV rg rocf AfotI HXtttfS/ov X^ptrf,, Am 
ktroXsXwttu ^k /Qbij^jirotf If «^»v fiffirp«xWirrfle* ^Aov^i t\g r4 AowrJy 
Vifpoujbkiyi); «§r^^ iriXt(«f x«i xoo^rrXf/ft^. ^#p Si rm Vn, too if a/« 
tf-oipo; kSyw ^u^orffVTWv- fc T(» jaAra xp^vcp ^-rp) «v Ixf^pia xoertfxp%» 
Mip Ob^trnhffg sxeXovo-e re» X0b9$xdvto( rsXeio^tar [voip* ^Tisoy «d]r9^ 
IrtuffW AroXfAt^xoi; rk lunl^inw Aintf9y^i)na xa) «ipoj r> jxtAXoy ft«- 
n9if^0^k hrJ Toij x«*^xowriy. «8ixok yip iffri- roij (Sinfi'a($,mv^ xr^ 

kma^nlMm nSy Mlw tSk^^. 
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^ccTi ^ fib' auto; 8f ^Kir^m Arrn ^'tjHm rmf tyymav *AX^eMflaB9 
tig XsvTQUpyloig X'V^^ Sefwiw. 

J|lffX^0'6i Be f&oi acfti tag vr^ccnfylag ^Lvri SMcXoyMTftov %flog rouh 
riav l7%»^i(«y toi; xaraffrainrofUftg> xafoXov Bi xeXsM oiraxi; 
ir$Lgx!^g W ovroy (1£) T^i a;^t8vr» Xpttfo-f xpiva; ^roAMTM^ fuipitn 
tig SiaAoyMTftoy ctytaiat* i&¥ ^ B* l^( Bvo ivap^ot to auro Tif goinf- 
x^; coo-fty^ 0^ 8/x|l MKeurrwg ivrw 6 ixAoyitrr^; i r« ttur^l elf Bia- 
Xoyio-fMy ^(12) iivrtpof M i^rfih aXXo wotm trX^v afyt^ur^ti 
xpofiaunv x«r«Xf iVflW kaureS xoi toi; oExXok irpttr/pyotrmmg voAXo) yothr 
i£lcoffMi cxoT^MU ftoAXoy raw i&W xni/Karovy cS; [^Si^] vKfm ryfg 
rifiiif Aurfy oVqAtfxm; [$] Bia rl^ xaf hiaarof hakoyurixif rit 
auri TpiyiMTa tig xj uriy iytff^tu* ro 8f «uto xoi vfp) rooy ^ i8/o» 
>jSy(^ vpayfiMToiv arfn^wt l^nn^ mm A ri x^ilsy MrfAvtij 1y ivfh- 
Aufi^o-fTAft &rd (12) TOtf vpo; r^ iSiop A^yap rtrceyfiivov, fii}xeri 
i^theu ^vpwTsp tUrayyiK?itiv xaTi|yGp«, fti}8e ei^ x^icriy iytfriat, \ 6 
rotiro vofiJ4ra$.aira^MTi|TC0( ^ilfMODt^reraj. •uSev y^p ItfToei irfpa; riSy 
(Tuxof oyngfUerfloy lay ta oaroAfAtiffteya ayi|r«u Spo; ri; a^^ xetrcaiqlrf 
i^ 7jg r^ irJAeeo; <ryfSoy-deoiiagroy Vfyoftsyq; Si«^ to tX^o; Tooy cra- 
xo<^iiirrcBy,^ xo) v^if; oix/^; in;yrap«(r<rof^^ '.|y«yxaiW xeXf&v 
lay fUy ng^ rcov ly iSi^ xatigyoptty, tig kti^ awnfyop&if f icrayi); vro- 
ttcif, vaqlrfcuria^ (m a^rou roy ^(13) T^HcayYtlKoafra ha 
[/afie ixelvog axivBvyo; j[.. lay Be iB/oi ^ofucri xareyeyxooy r^s trYt)06- 
cre»f fi^ a^oBe/f|}i 9^i9 ort e^eiyai ouro^ xeerfyoptw, aAXce ro f/ubjon 
ouroti T^ ovflag afoXofjifiavtfficu. c^ixcvraroy yap Iot» ^oXAoi; 
Irayoyra xiyBvyov; vwip ouo-ifioir, xoi t^ mri/nia; auroy SiaToyro; 
cafMuifOf thai, 

Kal KaSiKw '^Siaveu^-OfMciroy (14) yyeoftova tou iilw Aoyoti 
"Tya ra icawdiwt^i'tfiiina %apa rig rdoy (re/Saarcoy x^?^^ (^^) ^v^p- 
tmvaiutvtg xpoypa^w [v^o^ rafteXAoy r^ TeAe0'0i)<ro'fi«ya. 

7ovf ftsy i^B?iayxfiirrag wxofarrag ig IBe» irtfuopiia'afMiv, tin 
ayyocoy B" ori voXXiyy wptuftMOf woiturit xei rod r^y ^iTyvrroy ly turraStla 
[Biafuyeiy] lig^J [rwravrag] x^f^^ l^trt^Sa-a (16) olo; re ^ir 
nn]vapp0aMrc^i|y. lyeni%oy yo^ ftoi iroAXaxi; ot xaA' oXify r^ X^p^ 
ytmpywmg xo) IB^Xtocray ori voXXa *au&g xarexpiti|[tf'ay ex^^ia ^ 
oXXaj reXfcr/Aara cririxa xoi o^yupixa* x«d ovx l^oy roi^ /SouXofteyoi; 
tux^pcag xafloXixoy ri xoiyi^ roura '^av xoi t« rotovra TutraoipU 
HMTu oux Ixi ri^y eq/SoiBflK fb^y[i}v, ov]^ lir} tov$ W^^ No/mu^ t^; 

' KAIENIIB-OA. ^ K. ' AEKAI. 4 RAIKN. 

' AON. 6 nOTTMl. 7 AE. 
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ro]7( yocrci yo/uboV arpeerfyois ha §t riva 7tai9w$ rg fyyurru vwreuretet 

'~ M ^gortpov rtXovfuvu xatoXtx&^ if * wuw^txws vcu^m t^ ttfKaTh^ 
i« x^^. ?» - . 1 fA^ -t ?_ _A„ *«_' _/.!-.„ » _• 



T^spoy xo) T^y afArrpoy e^ovciav reov ixXoytorcoy Si^ to Tavra^ 
auTwy xaraj3ofl(y M tajSi (18) itafOYpif^^v^avrobf irXnora Ix *3r[ayreov 
Tflpy rsXfiojy t^ o3 o'vy^SotiMy «^ou^ ftey deg7Ug/(e0-0ai T^y9* i^Tyvrroy 
toaoraroy ylvwieUf xal w¥ roi^ airois va^yyiXkn fvtf^ ^ 6fMl(0if 
X[oyi0Ti}^Mv vaga'JYpa^w &Xketf(jj aKKork rtS xot^Xov, XoogU ^^ 
tfwcu rov f iro^ov. K^nwn ii xoh roi^ frTpamff^^ pnjlSh leap* Ix^sa- 
yiffrm iiataKxiifiafuff yc9pU ^ifnyil^^i^ !S]i«f ^a^oti. xoe) of 
aXXoi ^ iij TpatyfAOTftx^y cay ri wp^iinvt if^ivSf^ ^ ir«pcl to ^eoy wapot-^ 
yiypof orff , x«ft roSi; IfiMorm; iariiivw^i Siroy dnq)T^(i}^ay^ x«l roo-ov- 
Toy rio'ouo'iy ug to SiyM»(rioy« 

Tr^g ainiig xeawnyytmg toriy ^ 2rf 4 Xt/o^An^ nari, ^wf^tf htaU 
nfo-is, ou irpo^ rify ouo'fty 'iiya/3a[o'fMf /xer^oiy yoyofflyi}]^ aXXc^ Tpo^ 
ffuyxpiiriy ap^silag Mpwf rwm *Ava^<ri$ [rg ovo^. eu^ jxsy] r^; ^)]* 
ttiag oiih ioxai Sixoiore^oy olyai* toi^[^uvTag ii fiooXip^svog rvif p^- 
pay yj^&xfi^ oilxiiy x^} wpciipLmg ympywr^hg &v6pAinvg,'\irptypoi^(tt 
ayayxaico]^ ^ri xpo; Toi»Xi)0«jr ^^ ov^rjg'Avmfii^tmg xect fitfipeypJvrig 
[y^i xaroi rh xoiyoy SSof, xk\] otf T^i; «'Uxo^«tyT/^y'Te»y xoeTe^ cifty^tr 
ta^ypafQpJvaov ^ airac/Tiia'i^ Io'tai. Utu ii ng ^eXfyv^ ^eotrijxtyo^ 
[exXoyioT^f^ /SoJXoftai tou a«]}n}0i)ftffyou aujr^ rpivXao'roy ixoS^tiy. 

"Oo^Oi fxiy yftp i^o^in^-av itx^vvaitTtg mp) ^0Lpi,$tpfi<rt(og rrig h rf 
*AXg^ayipiwv [x^Pf *'?^^ (riyxpifrtv yjyijtrojxfy^j t^5 ey] t5 MsyeXatrj 
^tiiug, 9lg ^y [ftijy] oi3S«rorf orp^o/yioy xarifye^^tfi^^ /bt^ jxanjy ^ 8ui]19i- 
(^«0'«y* oSrt Ti; toXjX^fi [X^f^^ ^^ ^^rdcpp^ou Tttvn)y irotrifraij 
T^Avetpiirgf^iV, ovrt lr«^o; ef ]il}^frai, (19)fimiyy0^p o^s/Xri rc^ 
^i^ aSoyo; auT^ iixeua, 

Ti ii euSro Jonffu mp\ rAf- roriovrcoy xaiyo^ii)0eyr0oy xal vep) rAt 
iKpwif v§ooyeyyi7|Xflrrtpy wOTf oJjSay far' devTcoy xcttfify<rtMi Ilep) 8? 
Tcey i:pp^aioTeA[f MDV xai fi»r0»]«'ecoy lyx0i[|EA0y9o]y v/xTy ftT^ [xaTCKXjpA^ 
p^tni ol TpoyibMCTiKoi ri ti^pUfo'ioy ouSlyoc] jftj^d^o-tfei iroXXaxic a![0'atf- 
T«^] »Xwy Tepie[iro]/i9^ay irA^y afyvfhvpLW tw¥ wp«yj*[«Tix]oB[y] 
xa}T^^TC9[y IxXoyijoTwy liny[pf/«; Tpe^oo-iy xotrlXiiroy, Ktt(o-tt]^i 
Vifiaffrai *Avrwp&ropi ypce^m xa\ fiiy]i<rra T»y £xXco9 [xu\xi avrtp 
^Xcoo-M pMV(p 8vy«fA[«yep] roi roixxna oA[oxX^g]co; txxovT[«y« 
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ccdemment gouveraeur d'£^ypte, etfutjug^ alors le plus 
'>ropre d commander les troupes^ comme ayant ei6 le premier 
^lii s'etait declar6 pour I'empire d peine naissant de Vespasien, 
^aus que Tincertitude des 6v^nemens de la fortune eftt paru 
branler la fid61it6 ouverte avec laquelle il se raogea de son 



c6t6. 



Enfin nous le voyons cit6 dans le couraot du siige. Liv. 5. 
c. 31.: ''Titus faisait lui-m^me la premiere ronde, Tibire 
Alexandre la seconde, ceux qui commandaient les legions, la 
troisi^me/' 

Lay. 6. c. 94. : '' Titus assembla ensuite les principaux chefs, 
savoir ; Tib^re Alexandre, son Iieutenant-g6n6ral, &c. pour de- 
iib^rer avec eux.sur le parti qu'il devait prendre toucbant le 
Temple . . . ." ^ 

II paratt que dds le moment oik il accompagna Titus, Alex- 
andre ava]t6t6 remplac6 par Lupus d^ns la Prefecture d'Egypte, 
car Ton voit ce dernier cbarg6 par Vespasien de fermer le Tem- 
ple des Juifs d Heliopolis, 343 ans apr^s sa fondation» peu 
apr^ la ruinie^ de celui de Jerusalem. 

(2.) Aiifmp x«» auTo^, x. r. A. Cette conjonction complexe 
est employ^ par les meiUeurs auteurs. Platon, Pha;dre, p.. 232 
§ 15. Sjmp xal t^; 9rgO( aXAou; tov l^jxeyov <nJvov<rlas ax'OTpe- 
vocMri. 

(3.) xfwyiMTiinffiai rou^ Swarou^* Auvtmi a ici un sens parti** 
Cttlier» et signifie non les hommes puissans, mais ceux qui sont 
d^igo^s, d61egu68 pour une fonction ou une mission quel- 
conque. C'est dans le m£me sens quel'emploie un 6crivain con- 
temporain, St. Luc, Act. Apostol. c. 9,5. initio : oS ouy ly diLiVf 
fta)<r}^ StfVflero} ffuyKarafiiyTtSf A n lorly cy rep kiibp\f xatm^yoptlrwrav 
otrrotf. 

(4.) r^ UgaxTopiov. Pignerarium, disent les anciens glos* 
saires. Cette inscription nous apprend qu'on nommait ainsi la 
prison des d6biteurs envers r6tat; ensorte que Saumaise s'est 
tromp^ en rexpliquantautrement^ '' coactorium pignoribus cap- 
tis,'' de modo usurar. 556. L'6tymologie de ce mot est prise de 
T^^i; mis pour. fio-^pft^i^, contrainte; comme nous Tavons vu 
quelques lignes plus baut. On lit dans une inscription Dorienne, 
Museum Veronense, p. 14. el U xu jxij Troijjrai ra xorirffrayjuueva 
• • . • TFpotXTOs hrto diri ran aiptUrrmf Mpwv uwi rou xojvou xar 
hs^vgaaieof Tceiret, ro; vifuog, qu'il soit saisissable. 

. (5«) KsXmim ouv oms iv Mo&t Mrponog • . • • xari^&riai. . La 
construction complette demande un pronom accusatif, qui se 
rapporte s^ Tinfinitif xttTffp^eafai et aux autres infinitifs qui suivent, 
comme cela^se trouve dans TQSdipe Roi de Sophocle, v. 224 : 
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wrng iro(' ujXttJv Aiiov tom Aafiieaiw 

ToOrov xsXivitf ir&mra ffyifM^ivuv ifAoL 
ce qui m'avait donn6 Fid6e de lire xiXs6» rov S<m$ .... iiiais 

Tellipse du pronom daos cette construction n'est pas sans exem- 
ple. Thucydide, liv. 2. § 62. a2%iijxa ftev yotg xai eevo aiuAlm^ 
s^u^otl; xflti SeiAiV riv) lyylyvtrai xara^ginia'is ii, og iv xei yvrnfuj 
m<mwf T&v havrtm Tpoiyeiv, sous-entendu ro^<p» En Latin 
Terence ofire la mime ellipse^ Heautontimorumenos^ prolog* 
V. 28. '^ Date crescendi copiam, novarum qui spectandi feciani 
copiam/' sous-^entendu ^' iis." 

(6.) hFlrpoxos se dit en Latin Procurator, procureur de 
TEmpereur. C'6tait une classe de fonctionnaires desdn^s dans 
le principe d recyeillir les revenus particuliers des EmperBore : 
les ageos du domaine pmL Tacit. Annal. 4, 15. : " Procura- 
tor Asm Lucilius Capito, accusante provincial causaai dixit, 
BMgna cum adseveratione principis^ non se jus nisi in ser?itia et 
pecunias familiares dedisse.'^ A mesure que le domaine des 
Empereurs se confondit avec le tr6sor de T^tat, on les Toit 
charg^ de recueillir les tributs publics. Dion Cassias, lib* 52. 
% 25|^ ri$ Ti imx^u$ rm xfijfMeraw tw Tf TO*f S^jxotf xal rm t^g 
*^pOii ^*y« ...... «l hnits 8ia5c«ip»?er«>ff'av. Le mime, 5S, 15. 

Tou^ mrpivovs J^oSrw yAp robs rag « xoiya^ xpoa-oSovs htcXeyfrmf 
xu\ xp9<rr8Tayfuha <r^«riy wfaXltrxwrag ivopiJifyfiw] kg wmrrm IfLolms 
tA ttvti ran lauToS 8^^ xeA too i^fMo, T9vg fuh ^ imrim, r^ St xa> 
^x rwv etvi\gu6ipw¥f wipi^irsi. Je lis au lieu de ce texte la paren- 
tbise : xeii rAg vetay^hag fr^ltrw W ictdkivei o&r«f i90fiifyfu¥, 
ce qui veut dire : " ie Prince envoie dans les provinces A sa no^* 
mination et dans celles d la nomination du people (c'est^^*dire da 
s^nat) indiff6remment des chevaliers et des affranchb, cooine 
Procureurs^ (c'est ainsi que nous nommons cenx qui sont char- 
ges de la coilecte des tributs publics aussi bien que des pro- 
duits r48erv6s pour la dipense particulidre des Empereurs). 
Ces ProcureuTS exercent aussi par extension les attributions de 
gouvemenrs dans les provinces au choix de TEmpereur.'' Voii. 
l€s interpr^tes sur le liv. !•' du digeste tit. xix. de officio pro- 
curatoris Caesaris. Juste Lipse, Excursus ad Annal. Taciti 
libro \9,\ c. 60^. 

(7.) xatixeviM avrou r» oyo^M^ — qu'il se fosse donner parlui 
des garanties de son d6bit. 

xoTt^ffnr oirofMc — sont deux termes de banque et de com- 
merce d'aigent; I'un propre i la'langue Grecque, et Tautro 
empninti du Latin. 

IS le premier : xarixtw et narix^vtctt dans la langv^ 
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M dttii k» aufres fpuMft qtii na ^'ao^uilitent: pu tm^Mmit^ 
«o inline tems ^'U ni'a 6t6 ^oiOMbr^ que ce a'^tak fsaia* 
4D^diocre prejudice poor ka reveniia de r£t«t, que.d'ea eoaftor 
Ja gestion d. una feul^ d« gepa loexp^rifUaBaailis quTon y tuatiiait 
^r force et qui g^miasmrit «ou6 ce £u*deau. . £nr eona6q«enee^ 
je n'ai inlroduit ti n'mlRoduifi^ d'aufeofttS pciSDane dana la 
ferme daa imp6tay ni danat lea a«»tne» fermcs dui revemt public^ 
aacbant coiBbien* il importe an Tiisor que ses inltfa'Sia ne aoMt 
renins ^ik das liomnMa de bonne. v«Iont£, qjaa seroMA d^sigti^a i 
cet efFet. Je suis per8uad6 en oalae qn'auoiai Vviitk k^VkvsNaii 
De coiltrakidra ptraoene de pfeadrfi da teUer {erases, mata^qu'il 
affarsieta iu e«ax qwi Tiendraut a'ofErif d'ei»k»a!i£incB^ ad otxaS^m^ 
maat plut6t d TiMage moi^iiMriail das ftncienat Pf^feks, (qjU^'il. at 
sera tentd d'imiter rinjustice pasaag^e d'und&leurtf auocaa*- 
seura. 

** Puisiltt'il eat comtant qua dea fonctionmiKes poUaca^ soaa 
lajM^texte de rin«6rAt de r£tat« et parcequ'tb a'^taienl frit o6der 
daa dettea anlSriauffea i laur adiaintalFatioiiy ob* diieni'pluaiaoya 
pefsOmiaa dans le Pignarajrium, ott deiia iea dix aull*.^;|)riaDDS 
que jTaa so avoir kMk r^aerv^ea pour cet usage ; ofin que: lea can* 
ttasalea pour deUea s'exaffOenl sur laa bieoa at nou' s<iv les paiu* 
aanneay ainst qua Ta Toid«i le Diau. Auguate^ j/intavdis qua 
pesaoooe, sous le pr6taxte dfiat6r^ de l'£tat^ aa fasae c6der par 
antral dea cs^ees qui dana le pmacspe n'^taient paa iaa 
siennes, et surtout qu'on puisse renferoMr des: booMDea Itbrea 
dana tine pi iaon quelconque, horisis. lea maUaitauf s, et qu'enfin 
Ton piiiased6teDir dana le Pigaerariuin d'autrea peiaoBDea qua 
las coflfiptablas dtt Tr^sor aa d^bit- 

'' Pour faira ensorCa que le rohii de TEltat na vieone paa tnoo« 
Mar lea tmoaactioaa individueUea^ et qua lea Juges qui abasant 
da ce prKvil^ge contre tout droit ne viennent paa aataaveas les 
actea aoumis k la tot pablaque, j'ai poblii ua ddcrat expr^a s«r 
caite oMti^e ; car il ni'a h& dimontri pluaieurs foia qua dea 
magialrata ont essayi de feise annolhrr dea bypatfaiqaas 16gaia« 
Bieni prises, d'arraoher pac fovea dea maina da oeux & qui on 
laa amt- raadus daa fonds. pritfe par aux, da raadsa caduos das 
marcb^a eo reprenant lea loena si ceisx qfii lea awaiant aobal^a ; 
Ja tout aous le pr^touta qufilaavaieiit^Mwtractii avee das hcoMnea 
atdevaUaa an Tnboc d« somnies pour kaqueUes ils anralent 
obteBii des dikia, soit stratiiges, soit employes dai-fiiiaQcai^ 
ou enfin toua aatras'aoqiptBbles de lauvgastiois anaaraie Tv^^^ 
sar da-Veiat. 

^ Ja Taux ifoe tout afasdaat en catle villa comme Proauraar 
de FfiiBpereaf ou Admiavstrateur dea EinanGea, qui souf^come la 
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43. ''ea relicta huic arrhaboni est pro illo argento.'' Tacite^ 
en parlant d'dtages, a employ^ le mot pignus* Annal. 1. xv. 
2S, *' Tiberius Alexander, et Vivianus Annius in castra Tirida- 
tis ventre honori ejus, ac ne metueret insidias tali pignore/' 

Phrynichus bl&meremploi de d^ctAXtfy/Mt ant rou fye;^u§ou : ce 
qui est cependant dans Aristote^ et marque la transmission cle 
main en main, et cpnvient sp^cialement au verbe xarep^ciy, tandis 
que Kparitv indique I'assurauce d'objets immobiliers. 

J 'en viens au second mot, ovojxft : c'est une pure traduction da 
Latin nomen dans le sens de dette ; empioi qui n'a rien d'incon- 
venant dans la bouche d'un Pr6fet Romain 6crivant un d^cret 
au nom des Empereurs pour une province Romaine, soumise d 
la m6tropole et par consequent k sa jurisprudence. 

Parmi les mani^res de se constituer d^biteur, la moins dure 
6tait celle qu'on appelait nomen locare de la part de rempron- 
teur, et nomen factre de la part du pr^teur. Phaedre fab. 1, l6. 
'fraudator nomen cum locat sponsu improbo/' Sendque de 
•beueficiis initio lib. 1°. *^ nomina facturi diligenter in patrimo- 
nium et vasa debitoris inquirimus/' Lib. 2°. c. 2^3°. '^ Quidam 
volunt nomina secum fieri nee interponi pararios nee signatores 
advocari." On trouve dans Cic^ron de ofBciis, lib. 3^. § 14. 
*^ nomina facit/' dans le sens de s'inscrire comme d6biteur : voir 
les interpr^tes ; voir le m&me Cic^ron contre Verres, 1. 86. ad 
Di versos, vii. 23. 

Cette fagon de s'exprimer 6tait due d Tinscription qu'on faisait 
sur le livre appele Kalendarium de I'^cb^ance des int^r&ts et du 
capital, qui avait lieu ordinairement au commencement d'un 
mois, tant du nom du d^biteur que de la somme pr6tee et des 
6poques de remboursement. Au moyen de quoi la dette se 
trouvant acco16e au nom du d6biteur. Tun a k\k pris pour Tautre 
par m^tonymie. Asconius, '' nomina : titulidebitorum.'^ I16tait 
plus difficile d'obtenir le paiement de ces cr6ances que de celles 
constitutes parun acte contradictoire authentique,chirographaire, 
ou devalit t^moins. 11 y avait n^anmoins une action propre k 
cette espdce, appel6e expensilatio. La preuve de la d^pense 
faite par la representation des livres de compte. Aulug^le, liv. 
14. c. 2. : ^^ Probari debere pecuniam datam consuetis modis, 
expensilatione, mensse rationibus." 

(8.) 1^ wjoypa^eiv fva jxijSelj . . . <rojx/8aXAj, ou publie que per- 
sonne n'ait k contracter avec lui. 

Cette interdiction 6tait autoris^e par le droit Romain. Voir 
la Loi X. D. de institoria : ** De quo palam proscriptum fue- 
rit, ne cum eo contrahatur.^' 

(9.) iv als fcTTifxiv , , , que j'ai substitu^ & ivrtv x«}, par la raison 
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^e.7<m}]ubf en Grec^aussi bienqi^e.5^ar^en Latin, marque le prix 
d'un 6chaage. Stare magno pretio. V. Gronovius observ. lib. 
8?. c. 17°. p. 586. 

Ce passage tout entier, au reste, m'a paru le plus obscur de 
iDute rinscription. Les lacunas de la fin. pr6sentent des vides 
^e font assez facilement remplir les mots conserv6sy Tensemble 
de rid^e en 6tant claire. lei c'est rid6e m&me qui n'est pa& 
tr^s facile d saisir. La r6ponse aux m^mes questions d la fin du 
paragraphe m'a donn6 le moyen de les d6velopper avec plus de 
clart6, mais j'ignore si en cela je n'ai pas exced6 les bornes du 
rdle d'interpr^te. . Toutefois je devais donner un sens d ce qur 
n'en pr^sentait pas dans I'^tat actuel. 

(10.) Flaccus, Postumusy Balbillus, et Vestinus sont quatre* 
Prifets d'Egypte. Le premier, Flaccus Avillius, est bien' 
connu par la persecution qu'il suscita aux Juifs d'Alexandrie,^ 
dont le Philon a donn6 le r^cit dans son livre contre Flaccus. 
Postumus, qui administrait sous Claude, n'est nomm6 par 
aucun kistorien^ que je sache. Quant k Balbillus et d Vestinus,. 
il eu est autrement. Tacite, en parlant de la seconde ann6e du 
r^gne.de N6ron, s'exprime ainsi, Annalium lib. xiii. c. 22. 
^^ Praefectura annonsB Fenio Rufo, cura ludorum qui a Cxsare 
parabantur, Aruntio Stello, jSEgyptus C. Balbillo permittuntur.*' 
. Le mSme C. Balbillus est cite avec 6Ioge par Sen^que, lib. 
IV. Natur. Quaestionum c. 2. et Pline I'ancien, in prooemio libri 

X]X« 

Vestinus n'est pas aussi clairenient indiqu6 par le m&nie auteur 
comme Pr6fet d'Egypte ; n^anmoins il parle de deux Vestinus^ 
entre lesquels il me parait diflScile de ne pas reconnattre le Pr6- 
£et dont il est ici question. Le premier est Vestinus nomm6 
Consul Tan de Rome 818, 65 de J. C. 1 P du r^gne de N6ron,.. 
qui fot tu6 dans Fann6e m^me, enlev6 d'un festin qu'il donnait^ 

gir I'ordre de I'Empereur, et envelopp6 dans la conspiration de. 
ison.. Voir le 15^ livre des Annales c. 48 et 69. Pour I'^poque 
elle convient assez. En effet dix ann6es 6taient ^coulees- 
•ntre. la magistrature de Balbillus et le consulat de Vestinus., 
Qet intervalle est auflSsant pour que Vestinus ait pu succ6der s^ 
Balbillus et parvenir au consulat, s'il avait 6t6 de rang^. obte- 
Bir cette dignity. Mais, cela ne me parait nullement vraisem- 
blable. Les Pr^fets et Procureurs de I'Empereur, dans les- 
provinces dont le gouvernement le regardait particuli^rement, 
^taieat tout, au plus des. chevaliers Romains ; tel 6tait Gal- 
Iqs le premier Pr^fet d'Egypte sous Auguste; tel encore^ 
Tibire Alexandre qui nous occupe, de I'aveu de Tacite liv. 1/^. 
c..28»Xes rai^ons me font douc penser que Vestinus le Consul 
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ttb''p^€m«m iiiux Mt(mcitttm9 ; irmis reiidant jtitllce ft taf 
purM6 4^^vos intemiovwi pour la proflpirM <fe ^TEgyptej et pMf 
voir renattre TabOfMlaiue «lans un pays •ooi vous procfire iSesi 
grand«ti «ea6<»tirce«/yai r6gie ee qu*il ma 1M' possible de faire 
piMiT'dle. Eti efibt 1^ oultivateurdf i^f^f^antfus darts l^ypte 
u'diM souvem v^i<6sent€ et m'out dotm la pretrve, qtie (ie9 
eondaiimriWoiia 4lti'dkne ou tl'a«tres contributions tant en f rain^ 
ifo'eiiilrgeiity ttvai^nt M fr&ntntkts ^coMre eax cohthnremenr 
iint MeiiBniies institutions/ et lorequH vfest (^mis A personne 
#4MiP0iper^<iWtnie {>our alliger les taxes[, les oondafhifttions'^ ce 
If^fure 9e«6iftf6ptindUes 'non^seulemeiA "dans la Thtb^ide d les 
Memos ^loigiiis de ia Basse . Egypte, mats aux portes rt^es 
die 4a ^le 6t dans^ ia ooetr6e d^pendahte d'Alexandrte et 1^ 
Nome Mar^o^qae. J'ordohne ft diaiqire Sltatftge, dakis .^on dis- 
tliet/4]ueei' pendtttitles'ciiiq demies ani^^es des perceptions 
iiMsMes^ soiit<paTticuli6te8 s^rit g6n6rales; 'Ont M ondomiles an 
pl^iidice deb' tttftii^^<lea eantotis^ et Mtme dea particnfiers, \U 
#6tliUi9Seiix4e3 t^heis^ssUr^'tmoieli pied, en aiT&tent la -perception, 
0t a i( m <oti»*deJav^rifica«ioti des compt^bles la fassent disparat- 
tne iJea i»f5ies. 

* f^ AynH ttSpriiM^ d^'ie' priAeipe la ticence sans me^ure dcs 
pcreepieurs^ ^oi M tltre giri6n*i se pertnettaient -d^effacer stnr.lea 
iMiiS lea >so(i»nies qvfi ^ 4taieiit pHSc6demment inscritea poUr U 
•ribut, de «ianiire ft a'enridnf em jettatit le trouble ilans tout0 
VEgyf>Hf je leur enjoins de ^ouveau detie ae permetar^ -^euod 
nititt^euriles dotiMes de leurs ttt res en aucim Itea^ eniracMn 
SMito^ >eih>aiieafie inani^rey ft mcnns d'une decision apiciale dti 
Pr6fet. Je defends aux Strat^ges de s'lnmiiacer en quoiqoe ce 
siait^Hs lea afltlSrittions t}^6crkure des Kvres des percepteurs 
itMia4e<CMiinaDdenient partiedlier du Pf£fet ; et si d'autres etti' 
ptoy^s dtes 'fiftsftfees srat dficouverts tnroir effac6 des somme^ 
pf6oHeiitim^nl ioscrites^ le tbut.faussement et sans autorisation^ 
ilrf^jr^Dt ii^ ipaltiMHer^ tout ce qd'Asen avaientextorqu^j 
ei!^e pdns ¥ei*ser6nt mi tt€sor tme sonmie pareiHe: • - 

•^'Ceit'cneorij jfer 'une: prtvarrciiton defa nrfftiiiee^ee ^'(^ 
a i94iigi§1a>pe«c^ptiM^te iritJyeiine, qiii tie s6 Tigle *pasWnajii*rf 
to «Mi«fr^ v^iCfttM «^ ritto<fda!t6rt, jhais ti'^pri^^\4ii >iti^Mtid 



proportionnelie de la mesure 'nnticntai de quelqtrt^^liidhfetibttK 
a W Wnditdirtidi • jjrfes^nfe: Or ^tnmt rieti -rife ^itt *-pll!» 
j««le%ii Mt d«.hie8Ur^<|Ue'la ^\f!^%vi6i,et^;^^k(mUtit mp\Ttr 
SMIJ 4NkbitaBS% confiifticte n^ceasaire ^potir ^ti'ils t^cci^^nV p^j* 
siblement le pays et se livrent avec z^le aux travpruxde Tagri-^ 
culture^ je(d^ei(fe-«ue la^ peitept'rori^ se fei:a d'titir^sfetaft'cxfct 
*^<fiiHHi ii li ' 6i r -etyeeendtte d^s te^res^aubmergj^eomm^de^'ou' 
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lume fatten flliin^afit k «tg>ercherie(t68^ubMiUtfbifs4'£e44^ 
d'apr^ilft fiiefMiffo fuojanne 4ie l^'ioonilalttori. Si ifuelqiie 'pel*'' 
€ia|iMtr a0t ctovaiticu d'imfposttura il cet 6g8rd^ «l pifyera aii 
IdisOrilaElfiple 4ela:8Qmaiet0aob6e. ^. 

'^ Qt|«nt 4 oenx qui ^oot A\k ^alarm^s en eateodaiit parkr ^'iirt 
BQUval aqpemi^ qui.devaii avoir lieu dans le territoire d'Alex* 
aadrie. pourle maitre en rafsport airac raocien apperitage dti 
|ii«lo>c M^6l«le^iquoi()ue I'ion n'ait jamais port^ la chaiHe sur 
la y»xt9m^ qu'ihi n^amt jde.concavoQp d«s ;id6es -d^pourvae^ 
da iVfa#flaitlblatica« I^aeioniia . n'josam ex^ciiter sans I'erdre dii 
Pr4£s(;y(ajtiwucuaIV^£eiiiie penDttettmi^M'oAfes^e^at arpeitage*; 
C^r #^ lariiilQife doit conseriver daa du^itf aeqtfis ikf tenia frmn^* 
OMUiifd*' JleO'ctieraulaiitife itociteift Jos ^mfic»?ati0»s et ci^iittontf 
99ialilahli98,|MMir ^'on oa {iuU$e pas an.?ii1»^iik^.d6|Bofmais. 

'f P4»iirce>qui aat.dafi anoicnsfii|ipiUs'6t des ancieniiea f eriues 
d^9H>«o|i9<^^ <^aig&9 et dqnt lasieinpliQ^^s des finances 4abiisent 
iai p^oifit jqiie, a«iu augnKntev en oieu las ressoivrces da tie* 
a^Dit^jSpni^iiaiitte (ites caaseside nobesses pour lesTeeevetirs et da 
YfiftAlipiiS' cks ia;pa«t tdasipa*-oBpteurB> j'eii ^cnrai 1 -C^sar Atiguste^ 
J&a^pansur ; }e lai lerai ^omuoaStre :le pbie gnand -iKmibredes autres 
abiia Qilouo^ pouaaaitsaid canideiUement ias d^Fuire. 

f ' Jiiai iait puiHiar ks. pr^santea afin de wus ilonner ia preuTe 
de.(iiia.4apitlioia«i>tta:itudetet fa^voj^anae pour^votra^iteii-^e^' 

'Mi'an :pi6iniar idfti ^ne deiLubnis lii^ius Siilpicius Ga.Iba 
C/mr jLUgmta, Empaisisc^ k < donxe du mois Epipbi .^ 
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j(l) Tih^oe Jides Ak^xandte^ Pj6fet d'Egj^te^ autaurde ve 
diord^ i€«ifc un peBSMiaagfs assaz^onmi dans4'hi6totre pour que 
wrnnAVH^ a^oDs JDeeitains^ni^ acoi origine ni des prineipaui 
aali5a4eAa aie. 'TnaiaiaiUeuiiscotitaatporatns en ^rknt : Jt>'- 
seph^ Tacite, et Su6tone« lls.le .namflient uaiqaeiBent '^Fib^ 
MfiTaiiTlifr^ nmpnimmit \ mini TH*TrrrrtH^'r" '^ Jubs, qufil pa- 
ttii alavoir jptoct^que poiir>iodiqtt^r4Hie^ioit€i da<«^)iettte))etfe la( 
fartilhi'diiattifilnltiMr, kips^ au^cat&ai^a^aft ^ifit;<iais»6<dni£ri' 
twdefiolaiDotii.r i.Mftiilea/it)ia«gaiaadatis au 'diTo^' Sa IliAii*^ 
tpawie qpraiiaiant..fqrduiaii»nMit «a faivan panniitek grainid^ 
fapUkSiilpaMMMa^ atad. auk aALl^iandre. Jatfif engine, nattf 
d'«Ak4«oda^9 (BAinneinaiiiiureuae<#oloiiia de cette^ation exi^taiL 
Adaltl»ur dbt pitviUf^ca.dantdk'fawaieiit lefliitotiler^^igina'a 
Alexandre lui-m&me, que les Ptol6ni6es niainjinren|jou^g]i|cQ|b 
liureill UUL'CVSftiV'enienr^ qiii Sepuls la rSHuction de TEgypte en 
i^ipyijqcf; Jj»ao)abes^pix#i(^sai^ > aiie catitaqfie 4idii{ 

le r^it firrnnijimrif rwun ii i^ stmntioia ^par ^^ItAan^thms son 
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dian lucrative. la vague Icrms w^ are UAA, that bit car was iti* 
nerant ; but^ as the high altar of Bacchus was at Albens, Thes- 

Jis's journeys must have been made principally thitber from 
caria ; and tbey are rather ta be compared to an old Catholic 
pilgrimage, than to the strolUngs of a sh&wman in quest of 
bread, and dependent on chance and charity. How merry 
people could be in Catholic {nlgrimages has been shown by oar 
own Chaucer; and Thespis's merriment, at the head of his 
troop, was in no way at variance with Pagan notions of religion. 
Still it is wonderful, that tragedy, the noblest branch of poetry, 
should have eventually sprung from, a source in which there 
was evidently intermingled much of the ludicrous. 

The Dithyrambus,' a name applied to the earliest festive poe- 
try in honor of Bacchus, and, by extension of meaning, to the 
whole festival, was confessedly the origin of tragic poetry. 
But there • were three kinds of cboruses, that sang, and ac- 
companied with dancing, the poem called Dithyrambus. There 
was a chorus of men, and another of boys ; foF contending in 
which, each of the ten tribes of Attica maintained and educated 
fifty performers. An ox, an animal of no mean value in Attica, 
was the prize of the manly chorus ; and it was to this diat Pin- 
dar must have alluded, when he mentions the Ditbyrambus by 
an epithet significant of its reward.* The youthful chorus had 
the prize of a tripod. The third, or Satyr choir, had the hum- 
ble prize already mentioned ; and its name indicates, that its 
performers personated the fauns, or satyrs, in immediate attend-' 
ance on Bacchus. Yet this was the chorus which Thespis led, 
and on which he founded dramatic art, by the introduction of a» 
episodical speaker. It is nothing wonderful that the main testis 
mony of tradition (for he left no works, and, in all probability, 
never wrote any) represents him as a gay performer : but tbe 
striking phenomenon is, to find the song of &e goat (such is 
the Greek meaning of die word tragedy) become a touching and 
sublime composition in the hands of his near successors. Of 
those successors, the first was Pbrynicus, who, besides depart- 

* All the alleged derivatioDS of the term Dithyrambus are strained and 
unsatis^tory, not even excepting that one which may nevertheless, for 
lack of a better, be reckoned the most probable, namely, from the words 
^e $6f*s ikf^'0vf^ in allusion to tbe double birth of the God, or of bis 
having twice entered the gates of life. 

A<9i;goj(A/8t».— Pindar, Olymp. IS. 
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log from Bacchic mythology, iaventing maski, introducfog 
female cKaracters^ and making a changing relief in the metre of 
tragedy, wrought the higher improvement of raising it to pathos, 
and of rendering it tragic in our sense of the word* He wa», 
according to Aristophanes, a si^'eet and affecting poet ; and 
when the Athenians fined him, it was only for awakening their 
sensibility too strongly oa a subject of public calamity \ namely, 
the capture of Miletus. 

Cboerilus is the first tragic poet whose works are quoted as 
bavii^ been written, and for whom the Athenians constructed a 
theatre. It was of wood, and fell in pieces during the acting 
of one of the works of his contemporaries. Pratinas founded 
the Satyric drama/ That third branch of the Greek drama took 
its name, not from satirical contents, but from the Satyrs who 
performed in it, and, though comic, was distinguished frond 
proper comedy by its sulgects being mythological. Its era, as 
a separate drama, occurs exactly at the time at which we should 
expect it, namely, when tragedy began to assume a serious in- 
terest, with which the intermixture of a choir of Satyrs would 
hav€ been incongruous. There can be little doubt, that those 
gentry and Silenus had figured from time immemorial in the 
Bacchic orgies, which, with their bacchanals, fauns, priests, 
and forms of infuriated as well as joyous superstition, must have 
presented a character like that of the tiger which bore the god, 
capriciously blending the terrible and the frolicsome. But, 
when those orgies became allied with maturer art, and when the 

f;raver elements of the drama refined and separated from the 
ttdicrous, the Sa.tyr attendants of the god would be found no 
way conducive to the dignity of the Tragic Muse, and probably 
increased her inclination to historical subjects, unconnected 
with Bacchic mythology. Yet still the Satyrs were old favor- 
ites of the people, and, though the tragic poets could dispense 
with their services, they were bound to remember them by re- 
spect for Bacchus and the popular opinion. They therefore 
allotted theni a separate drama, where they might sport by 
themselves : nor did the greatest poets disdain to write those 
merry mythological afterpieces, one of which was enacted after 
each of dieir Trilogies, or suites of tragedies, and formed a total 
that was called a Tetralogy. 

An that was done by the other patriarchs of the Greek stage 
was, however, kltle ia comparison with what was effected by 



> JTpwre; iyfa^t Xarvpovc, says Suidas, voce Pntiniuk 
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JEiscfajIus. The' fact of his having first brought a second act^ 
on the 8tage> is contradicted on no authority that can be put id 
competition with the general assertion of antiquity.' It is true 
that Phrynicus was certainly his predecessor, and so also in all 
probability was Choerilus. Yet, even the scholar of Tbespis 
lived, and got the prize in poetry, after ^schylus had com- 
menced his career : and it is difficult to suppose, that he did 
not adopt the improvement invented by his junior, and depart 
from the old monology of the stage. But the great improvement 
^hich ^schyhis brought, was to stamp the drama with the 
strength and solemnity of his own mind. Ancient criticism alludes 
even contemptuously to the excessive mixture of dancing in 
Phrynicus's plays; but to harmonize with the grandeur of 
iEschylus's conceptions, the orchestra movements must have 
been grave and graceful. In fine, when we look • to his influ- 
ence on the stage, both as to its spirit and exterior magnificence, 
we cannot but call him its proper founder : nor does it detract 
from our idea of his originality to conceive, that his genius was 
happy in the period at which it burst on the world. His con- 
temporary Pindar brought lyric poetry to perfection. Like him, 
^schylus was a poet of concentrated fire, and bold in his grasp 
of imagery. But to have been merely a lyric poet like Pindar, 
would have been at best to have divided the palm with him. 
There was a new path opened to inventive excellence, namely, 
in the junction of old Dithyrambic tragedy and stage-acting, 
and^schylus boldly made it his own. It was his fortune to 
WTite under the star of his country's prosperity, — ^and when the 
lister arts, though not risen to all their perfection, were yet 
mature enough to apparel and adorn the Muse of Poetry. There 
is not a doubt that perspective painting was understood at that 
period ; for Vitruvius expressly mentions Agatharcbus as the 
contemporary of ^schylus, as the contriver of scenery^ and as 
a writer on the subject of perspective. 

.S^chylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, completed Attic tra- 
gedy, which was thus, in the fair meaning of terms, an invention 
of the Athenians ; and to deny them this honor, on the score of 
there being an older Doric tragedy, would be to exact from 
their drama a degree of originality, to which no liational litera- 
ture on earth can make any pretensions. It is true that the 



VTbe only contradiction of this general asseriion that I..know of, is 
found in Philostratus's Life of Apollonius of Tyana; but. this opinion 
is comparatively modem. 
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Atbenians could not have been uninflnenced by the p*8t and 
contemporaneous poetry of Greece; and Sophocles and Euci^ 
pides may be sometiaies found looking up to the soarings of the 
Theban eagle. The Dithyrambus itself^ the fountain of Attic 
tragedy^ was of foreign invention, and as old as ArchilochiMT. 
The very verse of their tragedy was not their own ; for the dan- 
cing Trochaic, the speech-like and natural Iambic metre, and 
the Anapaestic which formed the transitions between them,'Were 
forms of verse invented by the lonians. Even their chorus 
moved to foreign music : its strophe to the spirited Doric, its 
antistrophe to the pompous Phrygian, and its epode to the im- 
passioned Lydian harmony. Nor did their stage heroes disdain 
to wear the Cretan buskin and the Persian girdle. Yet, if ail 
these circumstances can be called debts of the Attic Tragic 
Muse, it must be owned that she repaid them to the world with 
usury. 

The temple of Bacchus was the first established theatre of 
the Attic drama, and a thymele, or altar, in its orchestra, con- 
tinued ^to be even occasionally used for sacrifice ; but the 
Bacchic songs and dances which gave birth to dranuitic art^ 
were long anterior to any theatre, and must have been coeval 
with the worship of the god in Greece. The general name for 
Bacchic poetry was Dithyrambus; but the word, in its stricter 
sense, meant the hymn of the Cyclic chorus, who danced round 
die altar of sacrifice, whilst the Phallic strains were sung by 
columns of. worshippers in procession to and from the temple. 
Both, were accompanied by flutes, and both were of a revelling 
spirit ; but the Dithyrambus was mythological, whilst the Phal- 
lic songs were full of ribaldry and personal ridicule. The 
former poetry was chiefly appropriatied to that high festival of 
the Nyssean Bacchus, which was celebrated in the month An- 
thesterion, which began in the middle of our February, when 
the Athenian Queen, or Archon's wife, attended by fourteen 
illustrious dames, presided at the mysteries, and personated the 
bride of the god. The latter songs took their names from the 
Phallus, that was paraded at the city festival, held a month 
later, in honor of the younger Bacchus. Virgins accompanied 
that ceremony, carrying fruits in golden baskets; but neither 
the statue nor the songs much accorded with our notions of 
virgin delicacy. From these Phallic canticles, Aristotle deduces 
Attic Comedy. On the other hand, he ascribes the origin of 
Tragedy to the Dithyrambus, a great branch of Greek lyrie 
poetry, apparently coincidiug in several traits with that of the 
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odes of Pindar. It had the same division into choral part^ 
and was partly adapted to the same description of harmonies. 

Comedy came later than Tragedy on the Attic stage ; and it 
is an interesting fact in the history of Sicily, that that island 
carries off the palm from Athens herself, as to the prior produc- 
tion of the gayer drama : for the Sicilian Epicharmus, a coo- 
temporary of I^hylns, was the first writer of regular comedy. 
With Epicharmus's reputation, though his writings are lost, all 
to a few fragments, it would be in vain to compare that of Susu- 
rion, or of the other old Attic improvisatori. But still, in the 
works of Aristophanes, Athens had an original comedy, as native 
and characteristic as national comedy could be. Its spirit has 
An Athenian hardiness, that could not have been caught from 
abroad. No doubt, it is probable, when the Athenians lost 
their liberty, and when their new comic writers were obliged 
to be unpersonal and unpolitical, that they would look back to^ 
and refine on, the Sicilian school. At that later epoch,, the 
stage pleasantry of Athens became such as we may conceive to 
have suited the taste of the court of Syracuse, and of the arislo* 
cracy of Rome. But the elder Attic comedy cannot be sus- 
pected of having studied foreign exemplars. If Epicharmus 
was imitated by Plautus, he could have been no model for the 
bold and allegorical Aristophanes, whose comedy stands unique 
in the drama. It would have shook to pieces any other frame 
of society than that of democratical Athens, and could have ful- 
minated only in the widest atmosphere of Freedom. 

Attic tragedy, as we have seen, was lyrical in its origin, and 
it continued to retain its chorus or lyrical part ; though Earipi- 
deSf the third great master of tragic art, seems to have found the 
chorus a burthensome appendage. Euripides had evidently 
more modem-like conceptions of tragic interest than his prede-i> 
cessors. He deduces pitiable and terrible situations, not so 
much, as JEschylus and Sophocles did^ from destiny warring on 
human will, as from the direct agency of human passions.. Un- 
able, however^ to get rid of the chorus, he left a drama less per* 
feet, with relation to its kind, than that of Sophocles, who 
blended and balanced the choral and stage parts of his pieces 
into perfect harmony. 

It must fairly be acknowledged, that if we dip into Greek 
tragedy, expecting to find that varied and flexible expression of 
nature which belongs to the best genius of our. own stage,. we 
shall be disappointed. The Greeks employed aiore resources 
of art to affect the imagination in the drama than we do : tbej 
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employed not only the poetry of thought and imagery^ but the 
expressiveness of vocal and instrumental melody, — of rhyth- 
mically measured motion and gesticulation ; and in their masks 
we may fiairly say that they introduced the poetry of sculpture. 
"Where dramatic language was thus to be harmonized viith so 
many impressions on the senses^ some sacrifice of its freedom 
and fulness in the developement of human nature was to be ex- 
pected ; and^ accordingly, it is not so minutely illustrative of 
passion and character as our own stage. Greek tragedy stu- 
died to produce ideal and general impressions of grace and 
grandeur. I am far from thinking that Augustus Schlegel is 
right in denying it to have been any thing analogous to the 
opera ; for, if we exchange harmony for melody, the two enter- 
tainments coincide at least in musical luxury. But I admire 
the justice of his remark, that we are not to confound the ideal- 
ism of the Greek stage with vagueness in the conception of 
character, for Its personages have a remarkably simple intelligi- 
bility. But the individuality of life was so far from imitated, 
that the actors^ features were not shown. To have seen a 
familiar face representing a god or a hero, would have broken the 
spectator's illusion that he was contemplating the ideal picture 
of mythology ; and the masks were accordingly designated by 
general classes, according to the youth, or age, or sex, or rank 
of life which they represented. The form of godlike and heroic 
characters was also elevated by the buskin, and artificially en- 
larged according to the height, a process which we can conceive 
to have been gracefully effected only by a people so exquisitely 
skilled as the Greeks were in sculpture and human proportion. 
Thus ideal in its conceptions, colossal in its scale of exhibition, 
and religious in its spirit, Athenian tragedy was, comparatively 
with ours, more a feast to the imagination, than a mirror held up 
to nature. The choral parts are apt to tire us by interrupting 
the dramatic with advices, consolations, and reflections. But 
the fancy of the Greek mind listened to them, entranced by 
native melodies, by symmetrical movements, and by imposing 
forms. Though the dramatic plot was simpler than ours, it 
had still terrific situations, and electrifying bursts of passion ; 
and though the lights and shades of human character were not 
minutely mai'ked, yet its main and simple shape was distinctly 
traced, flowing into outlines of strengtii and majesty. I long 
to illustrate these truths by descriptive references to particular 
tragedies ; yet it will be necessary to crave patience for a few 
fertber explanatory details. 

The Greek theatre was not, as with us, a daily entertain- 
VOL. XXXIII. CI. Jl. NO. LXV. F 
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nuent^ but was opened only for some days durbg the Dionysiae 
city and country festivals. During the grand Anthesterian fes- 
tivaU it appears that neither tragedy nor comedy was performed, 
though the Pithyrambus, as has been already mentioned^ be- 
longed to that solemnity. The theatre opened in the morning ; 
the spectators brought their cushions, and even refreshments, 
along with them ; and plays were acted all day long, each tri- 
logy> or suite of three tragedies, being followed by a satiric 
drama or farce, till the five judges awarded the prize to the 
successful candidate. Every competitor, before bringing for- 
ward bis pieces, had first of all to submit them to the Archon ; 
if he and his assessors judged them worthy of entering the lists, 
a chorus vi'as awarded to them at the public expense^ and the 
people pitched upon the rich citizen who was to defray the ex- 
pense of the choral performers. Nor did the trouble of the 
author end with, composing his play ; he had to instruct the 
stage and orchestra players in their rehearsals,^ and frequently 
himself took a part in the representation, ft was held deroga- 
tory to no man's dignity to appear on the stage of Athens ; and 
she counted among her play-writers, not merely literary men, 
but public functionaries and commanders of armies. From this 
ambition and contest arose the immense literary wealth of the 
Attic stage. It ultimately counted $50 tragedies of the first 
class, 500 of the second, and an equal number of comedies. 
Of all that wealth what a wreck now only remains ! It is true 
we have some of the works of those writers who are acknow- 
leged to have been the master-dramatists; but the Greek stage 
teaches us no moral more impressively than the perishableness 
of human glory, from the records of its own devastation. 

It is now. generally admitted that the grand or I>ionysiac 
theatre of Athens stood on the south-eastern angle of the hill of 
the Acropolis ; and that Stuart was mistaken when he thought he 
had discovered its ruins in those which ^re now judged to have 
belonged to the Odeion of Herodes. That the former place 
was the site of the Dionysiae theatre, is strongly attested by the 
choragic monuments still existing in that quarter ; and a statue 
of Bacchus, which once adorned a small temple in the vicinity 
of the theatre, is now placed in the British Museum. The 
hollow in the slope of the hill still indicates a place where the 
seats of the spectators must have been excavated. It was the 
custom of the Greeks to build their theatres on the side of a 
liill, not> as a refined speculator has imagined, for the purpose 
of commanding a view of fine rural scenery, since the height of 
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the stage wall must have shut out the prospect beyond it from 
one half of the spectators, but for saving the subconstruction of 
seats^.as the ground thus facilitated their being raised in ascend- 
ing semicircles. Though the seats, however, rose on a hollow 
slope, it is impossible to imagine the orchestra, the dromos, and 
the stage, with its flanking walls, to have been situated any 
where but on even ground at the bottom. If we may believe 
Plato, the Dionysiac theatre could contain thirty thousand spec- 
tators, so that its diameter could not have been much less than 
four hundred and fifty feet. It is unnecessary to say, that, with 
such dimensions, it was uncovered above ; nor had the Greeks 
recourse, like the Romans, to temporary awnings. When 
showers came on, they had a double portico behind the scenes, 
to which they could retire. That Eumenic portico, as it was 
called, had an open walk in the midst of it, embellished with 
trees or shrubbery, and was the rehearsal-ground of the chorus. 
The day-light and open air, instead of our covered and candle- 
light system of acting, were indispensable for exhibitions in- 
tended to animate a whole people. 

As only the scantiest vestiges of that mighty theatre remain, 
the moderns have been obliged to compile their conceptions of 
it chiefly from Vitruvius and Julius Pollux, and from the traces 
of other old theatres which are supposed to have^ been built upon 
the same model. Among the works on this subject, I am not 
aware that Mr. Genelli's has been surpassed by any other in 
elaborate research or in knowlege of architecture. 1 quote his 
name, however, wishing only to refer generally to his authority, 
and not intending to descend minutely into his architectural 
disquisitions. 

in sketching my conception of the Greek theatre, I shall 
begin with its highest ground, or that which was farthest from 
tbe stage. The entire outline of the building, as it lay on the 
hollow of a hill, and on a portion of the plain ground below, 
must have been that of a semicircle with its arch upwards, joined 
to a pretty broad parallelogram at its basis. Between the apex 
of the semicircle and the rocks of the Acropolis above it, it is 
scarcely conceivable but that some communication was opened ; 
yet it must have been very narrow, in order to prevent the es- 
cape of sound from below. The main entrances to tbe theatre 
were at the opposite ends of the parallelogram below the spec- 
tators' semicircle, or at the right and left extremities of the 
Dromos, or course, which ran in front of the stage and its flank- 
ing walls. The spectators' or upper part of the theatre was in- 
closed by a massive semicircular wall, and a portico within it. 
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which served as a station for the servants attending their masters 
to the play^ and also as another lounging-place for the specta* 
tors, independent of the garden portico behind the stage build- 
ings^ which has been already mentioned. Inside of that wall 
and portico the benches descended (for we suppose ourselves 
looking down upon the stage) in concentric semicircles, which 
diminished as they approached and embraced the protruding 
crescent of the orchestra. The curvature of the seat-rows thus 
inclined the faces of all the spectators towards the centre of the 
building, so that the terminating seats on the right and left were 
duly opposite to each other, like those of our boxes nearest the 
stage. The entire amphitheatre of seats was divided into belts 
or stripes by passages sweeping round them in profile, and again 
into wedge-like masses by flights of steps that radiated upwards 
from the lowest to the highest benches. Twelve feet lower 
than the lowest benches, yet still projecting into their convexity, 
came the crescent of the flat orchestra, which was never occu- 
pied by any spectators. In the middle of the basis-hne of that 
orchestral crescent was the Thymele, a slight square elevation 
with steps, and a platform, which was the rallying point of the 
chorus. Around this thymele the dances of the chorus described 
a small circle, the one half of which was within the orchestral 
crescent towards the spectators, the other behind the thymele, 
and stretching nearly to the front stage. A part of the orches- 
tra-ground therefore entered into the dromos. After inclosing 
the spectators and the interior orchestral crescent in one vast 
semicircle, the walls of the theatre ceased to describe a curve, 
and ran on straight to join the right and left extremities of the 
Paraskenia, or flanking buildings of the stage ; of course they 
thus formed the two ends of the Dromos, and the continuity of 
their masonry was interrupted only by the two grand and oppo- 
site entrances to the theatre. Those entrances, it is clear from 
Vitruvius, were covered above. The stage ground, with its 
flanks, or Paraskenia, formed a line as broad as the amphitheatre 
of spectators ; but the stage itself was a trifle narrower than the 
orchestra, to which it was duly opposite. The level of the 
stage was the same as that of the lowest benches, consequently 
as many feet higher than the orchestra ; but the whole wall of 
the stage ground rose to the same height as the wall on the out- 
side of the highest benches. To return to the stage, it was 
connected with the orchestra by stairs ; for though the choral 
and stage performers had a generally distinct locality, it is evi- 
dent that there was a connexion in acting between the orchestra 
and the stage. The stage itself was two-fold. One stage. 
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called the Logeion^ projected beyond the paraskenia, and, being 
meant merely for declamationi was constructed of wood, the 
better to reverberate the voice. Behind it, there was a chasm 
for holding the roll of the curtain ; for that disguise^ though it 
was seldom used, was drawn upwards by the Greeks, and not 
downwards, as by us. Immediately behind the Logeion, lay the 
Proskenion^ or proper stage, which| having often heavy plastic 
scenery to support, was made of stone. From the building 
behind, there were three entrances to the stage, and the rank of 
the characters was marked by the door from which they entered : 
the central and most superb one being allotted to royalty. A 
hall in the first floor of the stage-house contained the actors, 
whilst they stood ready to enter on their parts, and their dress* 
ing-rooms lay at its extremities. The back of the stage, as has 
been just mentioned, was not a mere wall, but a house of con* 
siderable height ; and in like manner, its flanks were buildings 
of several stories, in the apartments of which, nearest to the 
stage, were kept the machines for moving its scenery. But, as 
the building behind was insufiicient of itself to indicate the loca- 
lity of the piece, there was a line of decorations in front of it, 
which properly constituted the scene. Those decorations were 
either plastic imitations of objects, chiefly in wood, or paintings 
on canvass and boards. The under decorations were plastic, 
the upper were flat pictures. The scenery, both on the sides 
and in the middle, was shifted by machines, which are minutely 
discussed by Genelli, but which it would be foreign to my pur- 
pose to describe. In general the Greek plays themselves show 
that there could not have been many changes of scene, and that 
the curtain was seldom necessary. But from the known fact, 
that the Greeks understood perspective, and from their anxiety 
to impress the senses, we mi^ believe that the scenic e£fect of 
their stage was highly imposing. If Genelli be right, they spared 
not even the introduction of natural trees to adorn die landscape 
of (£dipu8 Coloneus. 

Almost every device which is known to the modem stage, 
was practised by the Greeks; and the dimensions, at least, of 
their theatres were favorable to illusion. Their Tbeologeion, or 
place of the conference of the gods, must have been an occasio- 
nal scaffold, issuing from near the top of the stage-building, and 
surrounded with a picture of clouds. Infernal spirits and phan- 
toms ascended from the Charonic steps at the extremity of the 
orchestra furthest from the stage, and beneath the lowest seats 
of the spectators. By our sceptical imaginations, the impres* 
sions made on a superstitious people by such representations, can 
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be but faintly estimated ; yet even a modern fancy mast be 
torpidi that, in reading iEschylus, is not electrified by the ghost 
of Clytemnestra rusbing.in to awaken the £umenide8 ; and the 
grandeur of terror in spectral agency was certainly never made 
more perfect, than where that poet invokes *' the slumbering 
Furies, and the sleepless dead." 

The audience themselves must have formed no unimposing 
appearance. Of the place for myriads, the foremost belonged 
to the archons, the senate, the generals, and the high-priesthood 
of the state. Strangers were admitted during one of the festi- 
vals, and had their allotted seiats^ The knights had their station 
apart; «and all the free citizens arranged themselves according 
to their tribes. The place for the youth was called the Epho- 
bikon ; and the women had distinct seats, though opinion, more 
than law, seems to have kept the more respectable class of them 
from the theatre. 

I shall proceed in a subsequent number, to the consideration 
of the Greek plays themselves. For the dryness of the above 
details I have no apology to make, but their important con- 
nexion with the more animating subject that is to come. 

[I^m the New Monthly Magazme.] - 



SOME REMARKS ON THE VALUE OF 

ROMAN TRAGEDY. 



No. Vf .--^Continued from No. LXIF.} 

We have closed our remarks on the first period of Roman 
Tragedy, with a careful, and, as we hopp, exact consideration 
of all the circumstances which operated on its rise and progres- 
sive developement. Before we proceed to make some remarks 
on its several periods, we shall pause a few moments, to discuss 
the following questions : What influence had tragedy (and we 
speak of its first period, most usually styled, the ancient tra- 
gedy,) on the nation and the culture of die Romans i and : In 
what degree became it national i These questions cannot be 
avoided, in treating of the dramatic achievements of a nation ; 
for if the position of Addison, '' that a good tragedy is the 
noblest production of human nature/' be true, (and we doubt 
not that it is,) it has this pre-eminence only in proportion as it is 
not, like other branches of poetry, confined within certain limits. 
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but belongs to the whole range of the fine arts^ and becomes 
the property of the nation. With the Romans^ that question 
its of particular importance ; for if we find not too harsh the 
epithet of '' half civilized/' which a distinguished connoisseur of 
antiquity' applies to the Romans, it is because ^at Rome the 
classes, cultivated by Greek literature, or by a literature planted 
from Greece on Roman soil, were, in a particular degree; dis- 
tinguished from the mass of the nation. The question is there- 
fore to be divided into two distinct ones : first, What influence 
had the ancient tragedy on the educated classes, and on the arts 
and sciences, which were their property ? secondly. What influ- 
ence had Jt on the mass of the nation ? 

We have already, in our former observations, pointed out 
the high, interest, which all the judicious and candid literati 
took in the dramatic performances of their nation, and how 
much they valued them, as precious treasures of literature and 
language, not only in earlier times, but even at a later period. 
Not to repeat the more known authorities, above mentioned, 
we will cite some less known, but* not, on that account, less 
remarkable. Vitruvius (1. IX. pra^f.) saya:/^Quilitterarum 
jucunditatibus instructas habent mentes, non possunt non in 
suis pectoribus habere, sicuti deorum, sic et Ennii poetae simu- 
lacrum. Attii autem carminibus qui studiose delectantur, non 
modo verborum virtutes, sed etiam figuram ejus videntur secum 
habere prsesentem.*' Columella^ praef. T. I. ''An Latias mus% 
noB solos adytts suis Attiura et Virgilium recepere/ sed eorum 
et proximis et prociil a secundis sacraa concessere sedes." 
Fronto (Op. ed. Med. p. 176.) writes to Antoninus : ** Mox ut 
te.studium legendi incessisset, aut te Plauto expolires, aut Attio 
expleres, aut Lucretio delinires, aut Ennio incenderes." With 
this general estimate of their merits, coincides the attention and 
friendship, which distinguished tragic poets enjoyed froni the 
greatest statesmen and generals at Rome. The ties of friend- 
ship, which connected Etinius and Scipio, Pacuvius and Laelius, 
Attius and D. Brutus, added to the ^lory of both the statesmen 
and poet«. 

We may suppose, that the influence of tragedies on the for- 
mation of the Roman language, cannot but have been very consi- 
derable ; and the inquiries of the Grammarians, Lexicographers, 
and Archaeologians, agree with this supposition. It appears from 
these inquiries, not only how materially the tragedians formed 



Mr. Brougham in his Inauguf^l Discourse. 
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the written language, but also that a great number of words, 
phrases, and sentences, passed over into the common language. 
Some intimations concerning this point are also given by 
ancient writers. Besides the passages just mentioned from 
Fronto and Vitruvius, and some which were cited in the former 
part of our remarks, those of Quintilian 1. L 7, 14., and of Ho^ 
race, ad Pis. v. 51, sqq. are worthy of our attention. We refer 
the inquisitive reader to Osannus, Annal. Crit. p. 10, sqq. 
where this subject is more fully explained. From the high 
value set on the ancient tragedy at later times also, by all who 
possessed a solid knowlege of Roman literature, it may b^ fur- 
ther concluded, that these productions, far more than the earlier 
historical works, known to very few persons, contributed to 
preserve the study of the ancient Roman language. This asser- 
tion is also confirmed by several striking passages. See Cic, 
Tuscul. III. 9- orat. LS. II. 12. Quint. IX. 5. 2,1, VIII. 3» 
SI. 

The influence of tragedy on other branches of poetry, as well 
as on the finest works in prose, has been, generally, evinced 
long ago by learned inquirers of classic literature, though, in 
particulars, concerning diction as well as matter, this research 
is deprived of an accurate guidance, since we are too much in 
want of commentators. Horace, however, professes bow much he 
is indebted to the study of the tragedians, £p. II. 1, 69. With 
respect to Virgil, Heyne has demonstrated, that the Latin iniir 
tations of Gr^ek tragedies have greatly contributed to shape and 
adorn his style, (Prooem. ^neidos); and we are informed so by 
Macrobius. More obvious, though doubtles less intimate and 
penetrating, is the said influence on the literature in prose. It 
is most striking in the philosophical works, and epistles of 
Cicero. We therefore willingly subscribe to the remark of 
Heinrich, (de Duloreshe Pac.) : '' multum eam in partem valet, 
ut, quam familiaritef erudiiiofes maxime Romani hoc litterarum 
genere misint, cognoscatur, et multum venustatis habet studium, 
quod cemitur in Cicerone, veteris tragoediae." I'his 9tudy ap^ 
pears, not only from distinct verses, scattered in his works, to 
ornament, and, as it were, to recommend and illustrate his ai^u- 
ment, but also from iimumerable sentences and expressions of 
the tragedians, interwoven and welded with the text, as has been 
clearly ascertained by the interpreters in many passages, and 
probably conjectured in others, although we cannot approvcf tb^ 
attempts to restore every where the original rhythmus ; we be- 
lieve, on the contrary, that Cicero, Varro, and others, have, by 
their assidiious intercourse with the tragedians, so stored their 
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minds with the treasures of. their compositionSj that they often 
unwittingly used their sentences and expressions. 

That Roman tragedy has also operated on the style, as well 
as on the whole arrangement of the most eminent historical 
works, particularly those of Lavy and Tacitus, can, we think, 
be doubted by no one who has studied the peculiarities of these 
historians. We must here be satisfied with this general assert 
tion, and refer, for Livy, to Meierotto, " de Titi Livii arte nar- 
randi et artificio historico, Berol/' 1798 ; and, for Tacitus, to 
the admirable remarks of Crollius and others.' 

More conspicuous, however, was this ii)fluence on eloquence. 
We have already observed, that both the Greeks and Romans 
admitted an internal affinity between eloquence and tragedy, 
(Plato Gorg. § 124. Arist. Probl. XIX. 15. Cic. de Or. Ill, 
8. Brut. 55. Quint. I. 8, 11. and Herenn. L 10, 11. II. 19.) 
The connexion between tragedy and oratorical compositions 
was, however, far more intimate with the Romans than with the 
Greeks. Not to repeat our former remarks on the discipline 
with which orators were trained up, we shall confine ourselves 
to some few obvious observations. Quintilian says, (I. 8, 11.) 
'^ PraBcipue quidem apud Ciceronem* frequenter tamen apud 
Asinium etiam et csateros, qui sunt proximi, vidimus Ennii, 
Attii, Pacuvii, Lucilii, Terentii, Caecitii et aliorum insert ver-» 
sus, sumroa non eruditionis modo gratia, sed etiam jucunditatis, 
cum poeticis voluptatibus aures a forensi asperitate respirent.'' 
Conf. dial, de corr. el. c. £0. This remark of Quintilian is 
confirmed by a great many passages of Cicero. He either ob« 
viously refers to some tragedy, or even names the poet, v. c. 
pro Mil. c S. (of Popma ad Varr. L. L. VI.); pro Coel. ?• 
Phil. II. 27. pro Rose. Am. c. 32 ; pro Plancio, c. 24 ; pro 
Sextio, c. 48; pro Balbo, c. 16; coll.de off. I. 16; or the. 
origin of such passages from tragedies, appears from the testi- 



' Every one who is but moderately acquainted with classic antiquity, 
will find the same difierence between the historical compositions of 
Rome and Greece, which subsists between the oratorical works of thesti 
nations. The noble simplicity, the chaste, austere, and au^st character 
of the Greek historians, is far removed from that dramatical art which 
presides over Roman history ; and which, admirable and unparallelled 
as it is, yet causes us often to call in question the truth of the fact, or at 
least o/ the combination of facts. At this coincident operation of tra-^ 
gedy among the Romans, upon the most important branches of their li- 
terature, we venture the folio wiug remark: that this species ofiKietry 
performed with them the same office, though difierent io manner and 
cfifeds, as thp Epic poetry with the Greeks. 
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inoniea of ancient writers, from comparison with similar pas* 
sages, or from the whole coloring of the style ; as, Orat. pro 
Pis. c. 35 ; ** num quam tibi, Slc/' ; from Attius, as is observed 
by Ascon. Ped.. ; Verr. II. 1. I. 18 : <' ita magnifluctus, 8cc. ;" 
from the Achilles of Ennius, according to the statement of the 
old scholiast; Philipp. II. S. *' O tecta. Sec/' ; cfr. de Off. i. 
39; Phil. XIIL 21. <' Antoniorum nee nomen, Su:/' cf. Ep. 
ad Fam. V1L28.30; ad Attic. XII. U; PhU.II.3.; ''ilium 
iQterfecerunt, Sic.'' cf. Suet. Jul. 84. The coloring of the 
diction marks out the following passages : pro Coelio c. 24 ; ex 
hac perhorrescet. Phil. XII. 12; '' Etenira— solet/' Phil. XII. 
10. '' qui—- oportere ;*' pro Murena c,41, where Cicero has 
imitated the well«known words of Gracchus, quo me nUser, &c. 
which are undoubtedly taken from the Medea of Ennius : cf. 
Cic. de Or. III. 57; Quint. XI. 13,8. We refrain from 
making any more references : those who have studied the pro- 
ductions of Roman eloquence^ we think^ are aware that tfiere 
is another and a more intimate connexion, between the tragic 
and omtorical compositions of this people, than may be con- 
ceiTed from dramatic quotations^ to exist in pieces of modem 
db^ueoce. The later orators transgressed more and more the 
liouta which separated eloquence and tragedy, and which Cicero 
and otbera bad marked out, (Cic. de Or. I. 59. HI* ^ ; Brut. 
88; Quint. 1. 1U3; VI. J,38; XI. 3,57, 103. 123; Dial, 
de corr. d» c* 26). We see from the complaints of Quintilian 
and Tacitus, and from the instances of later eloquence, that 
it trespassed more and more on die province of tragedy ; and 
this became a chirf cause of its corruption. Tragedy, on the 
cootnury, sunk down into rhetorical declamation, and lost en- 
tirelj the pecniiar character of tragic poetry** 



* Mr. Branghaaa has uhsawed, (in his Inangaial Disceuisc en being 
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Ibkle Ibe ear» widMml nacbing the bearl.** Altbeugb «a diink that 
Mr * Bieqgbam has saroevbat wiooged the RoaMn oiator; yei»onthe 
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No less important and indisputable, was the inflocpee of 
Roman tragedy on those arts, which we usually denominate the 
Jine arts. It gave birth to a certain art, different from, or rather 
forming part of the Pantomimes, and which might be termed 
** the art of tragic attitudes,'' revived in modem times with a 
magic effect, by several actors, and especially by a celebrated 
German actress, Hendel Sch&iz. Quintilian calls this art, 
** gravioris gestus lex,'*(l. 11, 17); but the names, chironomia, 
saitatiot are more common. Some such tragic attitudes are 
mentioned by Pollux, (On. IV. c. XIV, cf. Salm. ad Script. 
H* A. p. 836.) Under this description comes the representa- 
tion of the Nemesis, alleged by Pliny, (H. N. XL 103. cf. 
Manso in Vermischte Schriften, p. 321*) and that of Mccstiiia, 
(cf. Welker's Zeitschrift fiir Geschichte der alten Kunst, 1 B. 
5 Heft. S. 497). Most excellent are the illustrations of Win- 
kelmann, Genellius, (de theatro Athen.), and Biittiger, (Attis- 
ches Museum, 1. 1 and II.) on those attitudes found in vase 
pictures. It might seem singular that Libanius (Opp. ed« 
Reiske, III. p. 392.) should prefer these representative attitudes 
to. the works of the best sculptors; but whoever has seen the 
above-mentioned Hendel Schiitz represent Niobe, will no 
longer be surprised at this assertion. 

That mvsic also, in its application to tragic performances, 
derived great benefit from this association, is likewise ascer- 
tained by the testimony of ancient writers. To give exact 
statements on this point, will, however, after All that has been 

whole, the difiference between the Roman and Greek eloouence, as 
pointed out In that dissertation, is correctly accounted for. The cause 
of this diversity is traced to the different nature of the subjects treated 
by the Greeks and Romans, (pp. SS, S3*) ; but though . this reason is 
acutely developed, it does not alone account for the question^ the reason 
must be looked for in the diversity of the fundamental principles, on 
which the whole national life of the Greeks and Romans displayed lU 
aelf. The principle, from which all the phenomena of public life with 
the Greeks, and especially with the Athenians, proceeded, and with 
which they were essentially impressed, was neither a struggle of parties 
for equal rights, nor a contest for external domination ; out the de- 
vdopment and preservation of democratical liberty and of humanity. 
Hence that noble struggle for the Hegemony, (so beautifiilly painted by 
Demosthenes,) Jin order to protect the liberty of Greece from internal 
and external aegressions : hence that generous and liber^ character of 
all the arts and sciences— the high stamp of dramatic productions, the 
serious and chaste dress of eloquence. The same spirit which animated 
the political exertions of the nation, pervaded their intellectual achieve- 
ments; it was the same* principle which stamped the former and the 
latter, with tliat characteristic feature, which has never unce appeared. 
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said by Du Bos, Burney, Genell, Votry and others, be more 
difficult perhaps respecting the Roman^ than with regard to the 
Grecian music. Not less evident, in general, though no more 
elucidated for individual investigations, is the connexion which 
subsisted between tragic performances, and the works of paint- 
ers and sculptors. As Homer supplied Phidias with a model 
for his Jupiter, so, in like manner, eminent tragic poets, parti- 
cularly through the medium of great actors, (whereon we have 
just adduced the judgment of Libanius) aided the imagination 
of painters, sculptors, and gem engravers. In addition to the 
valuable inquiries of Winkelmapn, the researches of Millin, 
(Description d'une Mosaique antique du Mus6e Pio-CI^ment, 
Paris, 1819. TOrest^ide, &c.), Uhden (iiber Iphigenia in Aulis 
und TauriSy nacb Werken der Bildenden Kunst), Oenell. 
(iiber das Theater), and Bottiger (Attisches Museum, and seve- 
ral treatises,) deserve the highest commendation. Though by 
these and other scholars many r^ics of antiquity have been 
happily illustrated, yet much is still involved in obscurity : to 
state with any degree of certainty, M^hether the work of a sculp*- 
tor or painter, thoiigh its reference to some tragic idea be ever 
so probable, ought to be traced to Greek or Roman poetry, is 
very frequently attended with considerable difficulty. It was 
easy, indeed, to ascertain that the wall-picture, produced by 
Ltidius, at the time of Augustus, (Plin. H. N. XXXV. 10; 
Vitruv. VII, 5, 2.) was indebted to the Roman stage for its 
origin, (cf. Bottiger, " quid sit fabulam docere," 4. Stiegl. 
Archaeol. Unterhaltunger, 1. p. 189. Compare also Gregor. 
Nyss. ep.6. and MUller de genio sseculi Theodos. II. p. 109, sqqO 
But Winkelmann traces a work which he had descnbed (in mo- 
num. ined. n. 85.) to the Antiope of Euripides; though others 
suppose, that it could as well be referred to a tragedy of Ennius 
or Pacuvius, on the same subject, llie same remark is applied 
to an antique, lately found in Holland, (Kunstblatt, 1822. n. S); 
which represents the Iphigenia Taurica. Several works also, 
mentioned by Pliny ; the pictures by Timomachus ; Ajax and 
Medea, (Plin. XXXV. 11, 5, SO. cf. Ovid. Trist. II. 525. 
Bottiger de Medea Euri^idea cum priscse artis Opp. comp*)' 
the Samesian bull, as it is now called, (Plin. XXX VI. 4, 5, 
10. cf. Heyne Antiquan Aufsatze, XI. 184. Schlegel Vorles. 
iiber Dram. Litter. II. S. 19), and the Laocoon, which Titus 
bad among his works, (Plin. XXXV. 4, 5, 11.) are supposed 
by some scholars to belong to this subject. 

If the remarks already made have placed beyond questioity 
(and we hope they have,) the effective influence of Roman tra- 
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^edy 6d the cultif ated clasaesi and the different branches of 
literature and the arts ; there yet k-emains another question to 
be decided^ viz. : had Roman tragedy an influence on the nation 
at large i was it national ? 

According to oUr earlier observations^ it is certain that the 
leading features which constitute a national tragedy, were want- 
ing to the Roman tragedy ; and it is no less certain, that drama- 
tic pieces, at any period, never excite interest, and are mainly 
effective on the minds of a nation, but when they are national.' 

We must at least further allow, with Lessing, that the gla- 
diatorial plays could not but prove prejudicial to the sense of 
dramatic performances ; and it has at length become indisputa- 
ble, that many of the most essential means of cultivation, which 
were effective in Greece, were wanting at Rome. Notwith- 
standing this, it may be ascertained that the theatre at Rome 
excited the interest, and operated on the mind of the public, in 
a degree by no medns inferior, indeed we may venture to say 
superior, to that which dramatic poetry obtains witli any nation 
of our own time. 

Without stopping to discuss the causes- of this fact at any 
length, we only advert to the facility with which, in republics, 
all the means of cultivation afforded by social life spread over 
the whole nation^-to the influence exercised in those states by 
eloquence and the publicity of all transactions, the natural 
effect of which is a general taste for public exhibitions and in- 
tellectual productions — ^and, in particular, to the conformity of 
the ancient Roman tragedy with the true national character of the 
Romans, respecting the expression of the passions and the moral 
tenor, though ever so foreign as. to the subject, (for we do not 
here take into account the few pieces with Roman subjects.) 
We have already noticed this point, on an earlier occasion, and 
shown, that this peculiarity of the ancient tragedy may justly be 
styled a national feature, which they derived from their native 
country. The serious, dignified, and powerful diction of these 
productions, (Sen. ep. VIII. Cic. ep. IX. 12. Aug. de Civ. D. 
U. 8.) the deep, religious tendency^ peculiar to them, (Cic. de 
Off. III. 26, 29) ; Ae high-minded, and truly Roman senti- 
ments of fortitude, constancy and greatness of soul, (Cic. Tusc, 
III. IS, 81. de Off. I. 18), with which they were thoroughly 



> Never was the interest for the theatre more general and fervent, than 
at Athens, (cf. Passovii Mekt. Grit, in iEschyli Persae, Vratislav. 1818. 
A. L. Jacob in Sopbocl. Quasst Varsav. 1881) ; because iheir theatre was 
throughout, to all intents and purposes, national. 
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itt^xw''Ept»g fuatw. Ha) odS* iytos iroXXov irktfi'tifyiv. Ex hisce 
verbis nei ou8* ovrof iroAAou s-Xi^iria^ffiy vidit Stephanas sensum 
nullum loco aptum elici posse. Conjicio, nai OTAENi ^T- 
ONTl nOAIAS irXijo-ia^ffiVi^ Lucianus in dialogo Cupidinis 
et Jovisy Sb watilof, J '^Epeog, os ^$%ai^t^o; cl iroXu ro5 'Jonre- 
Tou ; ^ 81^1 fiii) viyowa luffii IIOAIAS E^TSAS, hA ravra ua) 
fipi^os ot^ioig vofi^lKwtat, yiptov xeH vwwpyoi m ; Legi posset sic 
quoque, xa) OTAENI ONTI nOAlIli yXi^o-ia^eiy. Nam vox yo- 
Aio; non de capillis soliim usurpatur^ verum etiam de honiiue 
ipso qui voXioig fvtt. Aristophanes, Lysistrata, 505, xay f xoXii§, 
ra^b valSa xopv^v yeyaftijxe. Plutarchus in Catone Maj. ou {mvov 
ioog tn vios xai f iX^rifto; ^v, aXXoi xa) yipovrci xal %oXm i^Sij {6p6o¥' 
ni) iyxapTipowra t^ ro^ei rrig MrxtiO'toog. Lucianus in Necyoman- 
tia, Sijyyhdiutl tivi twv Xa}£alco¥, <ro^ep ^vSg), xa) deavso-icp rrpf 

*^ Lege xa) ov, itovrog ^oAXoS^ irki^a-^at^iiv, lotigo inter- 
vallo.** S. Seyer. 

Resp. His Emendationibus vix excusis, vidi legendum esse, 
xai ovf '£vro$ iroXXou irXi^o-ia^eiv. Subaudi Sicurr^jxaro^y quae vox 
in Xenoph. Anab. 3, 4, 23, subauditur 3 x^} ylyvtrou roo-oorov 
lura^b Twv crpaTevfMtroov, cSo'Tf r^ uarepala ovx hfimia'av ol jroXi- 



Plato Sympos. p. 189. 1. 18. 'JBs-ei xa) Sv fx^urroy ray ^v 




sisse 

xa\ 

" Violenterr S. Seyer. 

Vehementer aegra sananda sunt vehementer. 

Plato, in Lyside, p. 264. 1. 50. ouxouy roana, ^f^iy o-vfi/Sijtf'erai 
uvxyxalov eheu OftoXoyely, a^re^ e«) rflvy vpinpoV s-oXXaxi; ^/Xov 
flyai fbq ^/Xotiy iroXXaxi; ii xoi ^(^Q* or«y ^ fbij ^iXouy ri; ^iX^f ^ 
xa) ftio-ouy f iX^. voXXaxi^ S* ^t^y elyai jx^ ipc^^^^> ^ ^^^ f^^^ 
iravi^ jxio-ouy tij ^iXj, ^ xa) ^iXouy j*i(rjf. — Mallem (id quod seo- 
tentia postulat) ToXXaxi^ $* ex^gov tlvM fA^ ex^poD, ^ xa) f /Xou' 
.?ray ^ Mff fwo-oyy tij MlSHi, \ xa) <f iXouy fn<rjf. 
*' Probabiliter sed dure.'' S. Seyer. 

Resp. Cedo mutationem leviorem^ quae buic loeo lucem det : 
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nam verba ista, ut nunc leguntur, ne JlXiog quidem xoXw/ajS^tijj 
intdligat 

Plato in Euthydemo, p. 274. 1. 52, "la-ms jxiv ouv <t)opTix<»T»foy 
Ti ep^orofiM^ a\\^ irvyyiyao(rxs. Spa U. el yap jx^re ^f^uS&rial Itrri, 
I17IT6 4;erj5ij 8of a?siv,^ ft^re afwefl^ elvai, iw* on ouST e^afiotprivstv 
irrif Srav rig ti w^arrjj. — Henricos Stephanus pro aXX' on re- 
poni voluit aXX* In, quod mihi miniine satisfacit. Verba qui- 
dem ista mendosa esse, quivis videat; quae sic, distinctione quo- 
quemutata, castiganda existimo ; el yotp jji^^ts i^guSscrfla/ Icrn, (i^riTe 
.i^fuSij Sog«$H#y, fA^re «jxa9^ elvoei, AAAOTI ow8' liajuoLpramit ccttIv 
OTfltv t/j n TpaTTij ; 

*^ Quid si legas iJt,YjTi a/uiafiij sTvai iXXoTs, quovisaliomodoJ* 

S. Seyer. 

R€»p- Vide sk H. Stepbani The^aurum torn. i. col. 341. g. 

{SxXoTt adverbium, aut adverbialiter positum, Vtrum vel Nun^ 

Muids pro !§«•) Vereor ut aXAorg pro '* C2uot;2> w/io modo" us- 

quam inveniatur : certe nihil tale in H. Stepbani iocupletissimo 

Fhesauro. * 

Plato, in Hippia minore, p. 358. 1. 12. Xfl. ovx ottria on 
Keycav wrnpov ^ d^g frpog roy 'O^V(r<rioL S^yj afi,a tJ ^oi awoTrXfUcreTo-- 
00(1 • ff-go^ roy i4iayra Ss oux aZ ^r^(riv cvKaTcXsna-fi^iiu aXKoi i>JKa 
kiyu ; Hie locus, quern Henricus Stephanus recte vidit mendo- 
sum esse, sic refingendus mihi videtur, 06x oMa, on Xsymv MEN 
IJPOS TON 'Oh(F<riu f^ij ajxa rp i^oi airowXewcrgicrJai, TSTEPON 
AE vpig Tov Aloivra oux ai fr,ariv a^O9rXgU(rei<r0ai, aKKoi piXXet Xeysi ; 
*' Nimia est mutatio.'* S. Seyer. 

Resp* Non hie redivia curanda. 

Isocrates, Nicocles, p. 86. 1. l6. ed. Battie, Cantab. 1729. 
^fdifisiAg o&y oXiyeopgire^ fUfjSe xATUfpoveirs reov rerayfiivoov' u^roXajx- 
fiivovreg cog ov vapot, raSr e(rTh, aXX' dg vetq sku^tov tcov y^^pm % 
%at>Mg % xaxwg e^ov to <rufji.7rav, ovtoo (TTrouSa^sTff vsp) oureoy, xal 
xrfiiffie jxi}Sfiy ^rroy reoy epLatv, ^ rcov uftrrsgcov avrwv* " Multum 
obscuritatis est in verbis vvoXotf/^avovTeg dg ov vagot tolvt lorty,'' 
inquit Wolfius. Nee mirum ; .quippe scribendum u^oXojx^ayoy- 
Tffj dg 90 nAPEPFA rmn lo"ny. 

** Htzteo!^ S. Seyer. 

Resp, Uapn^cif Levia, contemuenda. Quod praiter suscep- 
,tuQ} aliquod opus accedit, plerumque leve et negligendum vide- 
tur. Consulendi Budsei Commentarii in Ling. Gra^c. 

Polybius, Excerpt. Leg. 41. p. 623. 1.2. ed. Ernesti Lips. 
1764. xa) TcXo; oux eWs xupeo$^voe« to 8ta/3ot>Xioy, aXX' t\g uvepii(rtv 
^ctys T^v xpostpyiiiiw^v aXoy/^y. — Scripserat Polybius proculda- 
bio, aXX' bU (mipisa-w r^yoiyt JIA Trjv wposi^ijjxiyijy iiXoytav. 
''Hasito:' S. Seyer. 
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iResp. Tota series in Polj^bio ipso consideramia. 
Polybius, Excerpt, de virt. et vit. p. 1 13. I. 20. xa) d«TTO» \ 
x«$^xsv IfeXafx-^/ev ^ tow SxiTrlcovog ev Tp 'Pco/ti) hi^a, RestituamuSi 
tfartoi^ ^ K/4e' HAIKIAN l^sArtft^/fV, x. t. X. 
" Ingcfiiose, sed hareo.'* S, Seyer. 
Resp. Ne dubita. darrov ^ xaS^xev falsum : tanti viri fama 
97277225 cUo elucere non potuit. iArrov ^ xaV i^Xixiav verissimuin : 
Scipio enim paene puer indaruit. 

PlutarchuSy Mbral. : nas$ av ri$ haxotveHf x. r. X. xiv. 
*ect. 57» D. p. 218. Iin. 14. — Legehdum Hitj ii xaj ^^opog Str- 
T*y ore xokoLKeia JIASTPOTSI ♦«Xo(ro(pov. 

*' pvjropEg.'' S. Seyer, 
Resp. pvjTopog xoXotxeiot, rhetorem adulantes. 
Piutarchus, 2'u/x70(naxa)v |3i|3X. y, «poj3X. A. sect. G47* C 
p. 633. 1. 1 . MaXiQ-Tu fA6V ycip 5 ax^aro^, frav t^j xe^aXi]; x«9- 
a\J;)jTai, x«i 'ATONHSHt ri o-ifiaTU vpos rots roov aiu'dvia-ttov uf- 
X^Sf i'niraqoLO'a'ii tov ivigoavov^ 

" i7«rfe? Aoc vocabulumf^ S. Seyer. 
Resp. Verbum aroyoco, nisi fallor^ aut in Aristotele^ aut in 
Plutarchoi me iegisse memini. ut ut sit hoc, verbum arovoto ana* 
logia satis tuetur. a rovog Toy^oD, (quod in ipso Piutarcbd legitur^ 
Moral, torn. ill. p. 633. edit, Wyttenb. in 8vo.) ab orovof 
urovoao, Laxo^ Languidum reddo. 

Diogenes Laertius^ in vita Diogenis, p. 330. sect. 29- cd. 
Meiboniii l692. 

KooKvisis xail^s(r6at, oviev e<pri hot^igu* xa) yip robs ix^ug !ir(0^ 
ay xmvTO mTrpeiirxsiriat. — Legi debet ^lA^EPEIN* 

" Cur it a ?'' S. Seyer. 
Resp. Tl ha^ipsty rf 'ni7rgi<rx6(riui respondeat necesse est, ut 
it) ambobus sernio obliquus sit. 

Diogenes Laeitius, in vita Zenonis, p. 377. Sect. 21. Ilpig 
riv xaXov eirovra ori ou doxei otvreS kpa(r6{i(r8(r6at o co^o$, Ov6h, 
Spij, (tfiwy aiXimrepov easciat roov xaXcoy, — Constitui potest hie lo- 
cus, ut niea fert opinio, legendo, OvSiy APA, s^ij, t^/xoov iSXifiort- 
f ov ESETAI Tcov xaXfiSy. 

" Nihil necesse.*^ S. Seyer. 
Resp. At vero ferri non possunt et ujxwv et !&e<r6ou ; nisi ip- 
stim Laertium sermonem ad pulchros convertere putamus : tiam 
modus infinitivus, i(re<r6ui, satis doceret, (si sincerum esset) hapc 
obliqua esse, et referri tantum ab Laertio, non ipsissima Zenonis 
verba esse: quis enim umquam sic aliquem allotcutus est, tvih 
azv aSXicoTffgov e<reir6uii Legendum igitut ut in emendationis 
mea. 

Diogenes Laertius, in vita Zenonis, pag. 467. sect. 159. Elvut 
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ti athl^&vipi'xot^ ^W^jua: videlicet) Xpvirtviros ^r^o'iv iv. r^ ht^ripa, 
rm ^wriKcov, w$viAet, xutu rrjv omlotv, 00$ driKo}^ {x taov ils rijv y^y 

hmreirvevKvUs airolg rvis iuvifiecios, — Particula 00$ in pottteriore 
loco delenda esse videtur. 

** Nulla eset emendatione.'* S. Seyer, 

Resp. cis ibi Dullam omnino signiiicationeni habet. contra, 
idioitia elegantissimuni S^Aov absolute posituni pro hiXovqu, caur 
sam rei declarans. ovx. en ^Cerou* ^yiXov, iioLTreTtvtvxvias uiToig rrig 
Suyaftffo};. scilicet; videlicet. 

^lianus. In iBIiani historia de scelesto illo Macareo Mity- 
lenensi sic legitur, Xqovco li i^iKOfjLevog 6 ^ivog to ^pva-lov aTn^rer 6 
li iicoeyoiyeoy iviov, ds avohaxraoy, xarear^ot^Sy xa) to ^gvtrioy avoopu* 
(eVf avT uvTOU Se rov fevov naritvixt* xeti cobto, SxriFip rohg avipdnfous, 
\st»6ivBiy ovrco xot) rov ieov* vXriv ovx aTr^vnjcrff ravra rayrj] ^oiiv, 

Ubi Upton, Hac particula wofiev hoc loco Jere expietiva est^ 
ut uWoiev voSffv, eleganlia potius quarn necessitatis gratia. 
Particula froth jungitur iila quideni vocibus quibusdam motuin 
a loco significantibus, ut aXAoSsv passim ; ut evdivis, Plato 
Phaedr. Elni ftoi, i SwxpoLTsg, oux ENS EN J E (i^ivTOi HO BEN, 
&%h rou '/Xio'o'ou^ hsynrcti Bopiag t^v 'flpeldviuv dgnacrat ; ut 70^- 
p€o6ev, Lucianus in Jove Tragoedo, '£y ixpofio\iar(Aolg In ijo-av, 
iaroa-^svhvwinfig aK?Jl)i0is, nOPPHBEN UOBEN \oilopo6i/.tvoi ; ut 
fXfiSey, Idem in podeoiy EX Si 6 Zshg a /Spovrwv lo'n, ch uv a/xeivov 
ilMi^g, EKEIBEN UOBEN k%o rmv 6ea>y a^iyiLBvog, sed nunquatn 
fore ut rauTi} vodcv sic conjuncta reperiantur, mihi sat acceptum 
est. Legendum. proculdubio irX^v oux amivTr^a-i raOra raJri}. 
n66iif ; niinv hie significat ouSflCft^c- Demosthenes in Timocra- 
tem : o*t rour^, irapiovriSf out Ixa $19 fA^eXa <ruya9roXoy^(royrai. ov fiA^ 
J/ ou Ttfioxpirei ^apltrouriai j3ouXo/<.eyor IIOOEiV; aXX* aifTm 
(TViA^iptiv exaoTos riyo6[uvog rov yo/ctov. Demosthen. de Corona » 
oXX' otix eoTi ravra' i706£iV; toXXoD ye xot) Sel. Lucian. Pseu- 
dologista, Taura <roi xal auro; a^-eiXoo* ou /xa roy J/ix tm 'Agx^-- 
X^ep tlxufyiv ifMurror UOBEN; voXXoD yt xai Sceo' iro) ii pi^vpix 
(forsan /xv^/ily) a-witioig \oifji.fiu)y u^tot fii^iwfiivei, Deniosth. de 
male obita legatione^ 06^ wg Us 4>a)xias axcoKicriv av xai' iauriv* 
UOBEN \ Idem in Timocratem. Oi vpolxa, co Tifi^xgaTeg^ 
(UOBEN;) otiS* dxiyou 8i| twjtov Urixag roy yofi^ov. Plutarchus in 
vita Catonis Utic, 'E^iirsfi^fOLg, «I«v, w *ATOkkcmflifiy/rov StutuX-^ 
Xioy, &xi ToD fpovijfuuTog ixtlvov xateXcoy ; xa) xiirXwxev 6 eivrig fj^rjiW 
&a9airifMvog iipJi^ ;. UOBEN ; (ehev 6 '^T0XX«y*§ijj) xa/roi w-oXXei 
SiffXtpfSiIftfy* aXXa u^^X^f io-Ti xai argiirrog, xa) (Jt^miv ^n^), xa) 
Tparruv ? Tiaycu 9rp«TTj;f. Diogenes Laertius^ p. d47. sect. 
91. 
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Mii XaXov fA^(r%tt) ^'iliriSi oro/ta* aXX^^ x. r. X. 

Nam ita legit Henricus Stepbanus. 

'' Se(2 in his omnibus locis viUv mihi videtur esse non ot/8fffu»f| 
sedf Unde hoc ? Quidni ? Cur ita hoc evenit T* S. Seycr. 

Resp. Si Latine reddere voluissem^ in promtu erat^ Qm po- 
4tifre? sed nihil melius HESYCHII interpretatione, JlAwi\ 



PROLOGUE 

TO THE ANDRIA OF TERENCE ; 

PERFORMED AT WESTMINSTER SCHOOL^ DEC. 1825. 



DUNLOr. 

Salvete ! nobis benevoli et Terentio ! 
Quoscnnque, Elizse rite servantes fidem^ 
Juvat vetustis interesse lusibus. 

Atqui (fatemur) nonuihil veriti sumus, 
Ne, quod placere cseteris accepimus, 
^t vos, scientioris alicujus gregem. 
Alibi teneret forsitan Prslectio. 

Nam crescit istbaec indies opinio, 
Enrasse toti hue usque Majores vi^ : 
*^ Jam tempus adfert (clamitant) moces novos ; 
Aliamque rerum postulat scientiam !" 

Musae videtis quam gravi in periculo 
Versentur — ut per vim atque contumeliam 
Ubique notis exuuntur sedibus ! • 

At Dosmet istud erimus auctores mali i 
Saltem hie, precamur, integrum cultum sui, 
Normamque literata, non operaria, 
Servaverit Minerva ! Nos scientiam, 
Haud^uaquam omissis caeteris, unam tamen 
Habuimos olim, et nunc habemus maxumam^ 
Se quisque ut ipsum noscat : isto scilicet 
Pacto arbitrantes optume ac facillume 
lostitui ad omnia posse vitae munia. 

Hoc, usa Graecis semper exemplaribua, 
Veri atque Honesti consecratis fontibus. 
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Consueta nobis praestat Institutio : 
Hoc universis civibus prodest magis ; 
Auget, tuetur, servat hoc Rempublicaoi. 

Quod restaty advortatis hue animos veliiu : 
H&c nocte saltem doctus attentis dabit 
Praelectionem^ si placet^ Terentius. 



EPILOGUE. 

Crito^ solus. 

Demiror — ^husquatnne mihi caupoua ? columnar 

Herculeae h&c steterant, si memiui^ plate& ; 
Ne plus ultra olim peregrino — {Prodit Davus.) 

Oh ! Dave ! quid istuc 

Oraatt est ? D. Di me denique respiciunt. 
Quid tibi vero agitur f C Caupouam quxrito ubique. 

D. Cauponam dixti^ sordide i plaude tibi. 
In me qui incideris. C Qui tandem i D. Urbana reperta 

Quippe a me disces : vilia vulgus amet ; 
Privata ingenuis hodie vivaria. C. Novi : 

Sancti Jacobi qualia vicus hafoet ; 
Res ubi civiles agitant. f). Propria, obsecro^ soli 

Ista Senatores semper habere velint ? 
Nonne alios^ vivunt quotennque, donrique suique 

Pertsesum est i parilem hi jure merentur opem. 
Ergo ausculta. Homines chartas consumere nati 

Foedere communi mille coire solent : 
Excipit hos grandis, vastaeque iunixa culinae^ 

Atque instructa omni commoditate domus. 
Delecti e numero, rerum quos et patinarum est, 

Nullo* permisso vindice^ surama pen^s. 
Est quoque Curator scitissimus — hoc ego fungor 

Munere. — C. Curator tune vocaris i — D. Ita est. 
Qui servus fueram, servis nunc inipero : nullus 

Segnitias locus hie : dux ego^ quicquid agunt. 
Solus et annonaniy impensas, rescripta, tribntum, 

Procuro. — C. Quisis^ jam bene notus eris. 
D. Qui grege de nullo fuerit, contemptus et exlex 

{Prodii Pamphilus.) 

Omnino.— C. Quisnam hie i Pampbile, tune foris i 
Tam cito ! qu6 properas ? — P. Ad conciiiabula nostra ; 

Ut soleo. — C. Hui ! nee te jam nova nupta tenet i 
P. A mensa atque toro po^sim divortia ferre ; 
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A rnens^ et chart^ stat mihi nulla pati. 

C. Di magni atque Deae ! at^ nuptis tain barbara passis, 
Quid tandem innuptis tiet amabilibus i 

D, Actum aiunt secum ; et pejori lege queruntur 
Conjungi Monachos in sua jura novos. 

C. Inventum inventorum hoc est; hoc jam omnia ?incit. 

P. Imm&; vivendi haec unica causa venit. * 
Non hodie inservit miles> neque navita honori ; 

Mercatorve lucro : majus utrique bonum est. 
Quis penitus Rerum Naturam exquirere vellet, 

Ni data Athenaei festa, epulaeque^ forent i 
Nemo Orientalisy nemo est Academicus, Alpes 

Nemo peregrinans transit in Italiam, 
Hanc qui non requiem poscat sibi. Commoda nescis, 

Miile voluptates^ deliciasque loci. 
Quin referam — ^ante focum lecti moHissima pluma, 

Quali olim hand fultus Sardanapalus erat. 
Membra reclinatus, cubitisque utrinque levatis, 

Oscito^ dormito — nam sibi quisque vacat. 
N Unc hosy nunc iilos leviter percurrere libros« . 

Fabellam, vitam, drama^ poemation, 
Censurasve juvat; narrare, audire vicissim, 

Contineant chartse quicquid in urbe novi. 
JD. Turn vero patulam semper servare fenestram 

Lecta tohors. P« Multum hinc plebis in ora jocor. 
At notos — nutu — nictu — risuve saluto : 

Reddere ^persons congrua euique meum est. 
Lux hsec int^r abit : — quinta dein scribitur bora 

Passim : unus labor hie sollicitat placidos. 
'' Nulla dies nobis sine literal' C. At, oro, paratus 

Qualis sit ciaenae I P. Protinus ista peto. 
Symposumi en ! lautum — tecti in penetralibus alt^s 

Bis senos, ut par, mensa rotunda capit. 
Rarius hoc-^conclave patens plerumque subimus ; 

Inspicit hie chartam quisque, legitque locum. 
Tum prsesto aut carnis solidae repetita voluptas 

Ad libitum ; aut uni portio suiBciens. 
Insuper et vini per sobria p6cla, triental 

Ebiberit. C. Parce permodiceque tuus. 
P« Sane — sed laquear, lychni, et pretiosa supellex 

^Non sua, confiteor^ non aliena tamen) 
Vei Regem eiBciunt — nulla et mercede ministri 

Donandi, C. Laudo hoc—optima conditio est. 
Quin me due ; nam tecum hodie coenare-rrD. Quid, audax, 
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' Inceptas i umbris accuhiiisse nefas. 

P, Quod licet^ inspexisse dabo^ et per singula ducann ; 

Arcetur dapibus turba profana. C Grave est. 
D. Multa prius curae — ora — ambi — suffragia capta : 

Qui te proponaty quique secundet, opus, 
Fecerit arbitrium de te taudem urna ; periclum 

Magnuoi hoc — exsiliat calculus ater^ abis ! 
C. Non Cereris, Bacchique mihi m^steria tanti. 

Pp Quin abeo — infelix, atque profane^ vale^ — 

[ExetmtP AM, et Day. 
C. Haud inventa tamen nostratibus ulla novabunt 

Ingeniuniy bospitibus semper, ut ante, ferum. 
Ad vos confugio-— securus quippe repulsae est. 

Qui v^stram implorat pauper et hospes openi. 



ORIGINES; 

Or, Renmrks^ on the Origin of several States^ Empires^ 
and Cities. By Sir W. Drummond. 8vo. 



^¥T£R a careful perusal of this learned and elaborate work 
on Chronology and History, the following remarks occurred to 
me as perhaps calculated to be useful in the investigations 
which form the subject of Sir W. Drummond's researches. 

Ancient Chronology is a subject from which the learned turn 
away with dread, and the unlearned, either with contempt, or 
with full satisfaction in whatever one book they have selected as 
their oracle. The number of those who, by having made them- 
selves acquainted with the existing differences of opinion on 
this subject, and the hinges on which the controversies turn, are 
competent to form a judgment on Ancient Chronology, is ex- 
ceedingly small. It has not fallen to my lot to meet with even 
one person acquainted with the piincipia of the subject ; 
neither do I profess myself to have done more than reduce to 
short tables, and so bring before the eye, the systems of Usher^ 
Newton, Jackson, Hales and Faben 

In the present age, the old maxim, Omne ignotum pro mag" 
nifico, no longer holds good ; but, on the contrary, the levelling 
principle proclaims, to the great satisfaction of the ol voXXo), 
Omne ignotum pro inutili; and therefore, now if ever, the la- 
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borioUs cbronologist may expect that his labors m iH be nsisap- 
prebeiided by ignorance and aspersed by envy and self-suffici- 
ency. 

There la also another discouragement, which I am not aware 
has been clearly stated. The judgment of sensible men is like 
a pair of scales : it weighs the pros and dons and decides by 
their preponderation. Horace possessed this judgment ubeo he 
pronounced, Non ego paucis offendar maculis ; and Sir Isaac 
Newton^ after having perused the commentators on the 
Prophecies, observed, '^ Amongst the interpreters of the last age 
there is scarce one of note, who hath not made some discovery 
Worth knowing ; and thence 1 seem to gather that God is about 
opening these mysteries/' (Observations on the Pro()he(fies, p. 
^63.) And Mr. Waple exhibited tliis accurate and impartial 
|udgment, when he observed, that '' the many errors and divi- 
sions which sprung up with the reformation, plainly prove, that 
there were many tares mixed with it ; but which God bath been 
pleased to make use of to many good ends ; there being scarce 
any erroneous persuasion in religion, which hath not some truth 
mixed with it ; and which was not occasioned by some neglect 
in the church, which God, by those extremes punishes them for, 
and calls on them to reform/' (Waple on Revel, x. &, ?•) 

But perhaps the finest example of impartial and sound judg- 
ment is that displayed by Bishop Burnet in his exposition <»f 
the 17th Article of the Church. Sound judgment finds pearls 
in rubbish ; unsound judgment finds rubbish in pearls ; sound 
judgment discriminates and sums up ; unsound judgment con- 
founds and decides by ex-parte evidence. The views which are 
sometimes taken of such great works as this of Sir W. Dnim^ 
roond, frequently remind me of the fable of Monius and Venus^ 

But let this great investigator proceed : I observe much in 
his work of very great importance ; and I offer the following 
remarks with diffidence, though not without hopcf that they 
may be useful. 

The first thought then that struck me, was that a system of 
ancient chronology may be compared to the old woman's fagot, 
which she endeavored to break without advice and without assist- 
ance. It then occurred to me that if a stick could be taken out of 
the said fagot and your learned correspondents would favor the 
public with their joint exertions, this stick might be broken, and 
perhaps^ in the end, the whole fagot surmounted. 

Permit me then to select such a question as, if decided, may 
be of great importance not only in itself, but ultimately in 
relation to other questions. This question is one which I haVe 
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not yet seen either satiafiictorily put or ansu>eredr viz^ ^irtitti 

can we collect from scripture simply, respecting the origfti 

and duration of the Jssyrian Empire ; and more particultirljr 

whether any light can be gained from scripture, respecting the 

following important problem proposed by Sir W. Drummond; 

'' In order to discover/' says Sir W. Dmmdiond, 'Mf this indeed he 
possibly the epoch when the Assyrian empire was Tousded, we must 
begin by ascertaining the period of its fall. This event, it is now gene- 
rally allowed by cbronologers, took place in the year 747 before the 
Christian aera. We have Ninus at the beginning of the line, and Sar- 
danapalas at the end. The problem is to determine the duration of 
the interval, between the time when the former mounted the throne^ 
and the time when the latter descended from it." (Vol. i. p. 224.) 

He addsi (p. 227.) 

''There can be no donbt, that as Nineveh was twice taken by the 
Medes, first under the command of Arbaces, in the year 747 before the 
Christian aera ; and secondly, under the command of Cyaxares, in th^ 
year 608 before the same epoch ; the Greeks may have been led into 
mistakes and contradictions concerning the duration of the Assyrian 
empire. This empire was in fact dissolved in the time of Arbaces ; but 
as Assyria still existed as a kingdom, and as Nineveh was not det> 
stroyed until the reign of Cyaxares ; the difierence between the stata 
of Assyria before Sardanapalus, and after the death of that monarch, 
may have escaped the attention of writers, who were not accurately 
acquainted with oriental history." 

And at p. £41. he further observes, 

^ The Assyrian monarchy was subverted by the Medes in the year 
747 before Christ. The Medes retained possession of Assyria during 
200 years.'' 

The "first obserYation which I have here to make is that Sir 
W. Drummond is mistaken in supposing that chronologers are 
agreed in respect to the subversion of the Assyrian empire in 
the year 747 before Christ. The learned Jackson, in his Chro- 
nological Antiquities, so highly applauded by Dr. Hales, posi- 
tively denies the fact. He observes. Vol. i. p. 303. *'Dr, 
Pricieaux« in his Connection of the Old and New Testaments, 
makes Arbaces the same with Tiglath-Pilesir or Tiglath-Pul- 
Asar, (which is the right name) and Belesis to be Nabonassar, 
(or more truly Nabo-nasar) which is all mere invention, and not 
founded in any chronology : and it is also absurd ; because Ar- 
baces is a Median name, and Tiglath-Pul-Asar is an Assyrian 
name ; and so they could not be the same person. But being 
sensible from scripture evidence that Media was subject to the 
king of Assyria, and that there was no king in Media distinct 
from the king of Assyria to the end of the reign of Sennache- 
rib ; he supposes a second defection of the Medes from the 
Assyrians, and that they revolted from Sennacherib after the 
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lofs of his Qrmy in Judea, and liis return to Nineveh^ and »et 
lip for themselves a sort, of democratical government ; but soon 
growing sick of the confusions which this caused amongst them, 
they chose Dejoces for their king. This which Dr. Prideaax 
calls the second defection, was in truth the firsts which happened 
on the death of Sennacherib; and neither Ctesias nor any other 
ancient historian ever mentioned a second revolt of the Medes ; 
and it is evident from Herodotus, that after the revolt of the 
Medes from the Assyrians, a few years before they chose Dejo- 
ces for their king, they maintained their liberty^ and afterwards 
their kingdom, independent of tfie Assyrians to the last ; to the 
final destruction of the Assyrian empire, and tiil they were con- 
quered by Cyrus." 

1 request attention to Mr. Jackson's arguments in proof of 
the foregoing statement ; they are too long to be transcribed, 
but the work itself deserves the utmost attention. 

I would confine the inquiry now to such scriptural docu- 
ments as bear on the question between Sir W. Drummoud and 
Mr. JackBon, and which have been either not at all or slightly 
touched on by either. And I must add, that I have been much 
pleased with Sir W. Drummond's discernment in estimating the 
testimonies of profane history, precisely as they deserve to be 
estimated in respect to remote chronology ; and in the defer- 
ence which he pays to the sacred historians who recorded what 
they either witnessed or had means of determining* See Origi*^ 
nes. Vol. 11. p. 472, &c. 

The inquiry now to be instituted is simply, whether we can 
collect from scripture any proof that between the year B. C. 
747>and the year B. C. 710, when Sennacherib was repulsed, 
the Assyrians were subject to the Medes or not. Here we 
obviously turn to the sacred writers who lived and wrote during 
the period in question, and to Isaiah especially, as writing most 
largely concerning Assyria itself* It appears then from Isaiah, 
that in the year B. C. 742 (according to the Bible chronology) 
the Assyrians had not invaded the west oif Asia, but that Ahaz 
invited them, in order to be delivered from his enemies, the 
kings of Syria and of Israel. It would almost appear from ch. 
yii. of Isaiah, that they had not penetrated at all to the west of 
the Euphrates ; for they are described aa now overflowing the 
banka of that river, and like a deluge overwhelming all the 
earth. In ch. viii. 7. accordingly we read, ** Now therefore be- 
hold tlie Lord bringeth upon them the waters of the river, strong 
and many, even the king of Assyria and all his glory : and be 
^hall come up over all his channels, and go over all his banks ; 
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and he shall pass through Judah: he shaH overflow and go over; 
he shall reach even to the neck ; and the stretching out of his 
wings shall fill the breadth of thy land, O Immanuel !" More 
particularly, in ch. xi. the prophet having described the march 
of his army to the vicinity of Jerusalem, as Bishop Lowth 
well observes, and the author of the book of Ecclesiasticus con- 
frms, (ch. xlviii. 18, &c.) it follows in ch. xi. that Hezekiah 
should by his prayers destroy the king of Assyria (v. 4.) and 
prepare the way for the kings of the East by drying up the 
Euphrates, (v. 15, 16). But more particularly still, in ch. xiii. it 
is predicted that the Medes should be the instruments of the de- 
struction of Nineveh, (v. 17.) 

That the prophet intends the empire of Nineveh by Babylcm 
in this chapter, is obvious from the circumstance that he adds, 
*' the Lord of Hosts hath sworn, that I will break the Assyrian 
in my land" (v. 24, 25.) 

The Assyrian, therefore, had not been before broken, but 
^as to be broken in Judea by the instrumentality of Hezekiah, 
as confirmed by Josephus, in relation to the Medes; and in 
/elation to the Babylonians, by the circumstance that after the 
repulse of Sennacherib the king of Babylon formed an alii*- 
ance with Hezekiah. (ch. xxxix.) This first separation of Ba- 
bylon and Media from the Assyrian empire, in effect^ destroyed 
both Babylon and Nineveh, as that eminent divine Joseph Mede 
observed, and was consequently predicted by Isaiah as the fall 
of Babylon. (Mede on Revel, xiv. 8.) And here I cannot but 
notice bow beautifully the prophets illustrate each other, as in 
respect to the capture of Babylon by the Medes and Persians, 
compare Habakkuk, ch. ii. Isaiah ch. xxii. and Daniel ch. v. 
23, 8cc. there needs no comment. Let us now turn to 
Isaiah ch. xxxvii. 1 1, &c. ; and hear Sennacherib's own account 
of his own, and of his father's victories. So far from observing 
any intimation that Nineveh was subject to Media, during the 
interval in question, I rather see intimations both in Isaiah and 
elsewhere to the very contrary. In 2 Kings xviii. 11, we are 
informed that ''the king of Assyria did carry away Israel into 
Assyria, and put them in Halah and in Habor by the river of 
Gozan, and in the cities of the Medes." This event is placed 
in the year B. C. 726. Neither should we pass by the record 
of Tobit relating to a period after the building of Ecbatane, for 
it speaks of the fall of Nineveh as then future, (ch. xiv. 4.) 
For Tobit could not have been led captive before the Assyri- 
ans penetrated into the Holy Land by the instigation of Ahsiz, 
that is, before the year B. C. 741. (Isaiah viii. 7.) loTiis titne 
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then, Ibat is, after the year 741 , Nineveh ^as not destroyed^ 
but Tobit lived to hear of its capture. 

1 have now opened my first question on ancient chronology, 
and request the opinions of your learned correspondents on the 
statements of scripture respecting the time- of the fall of Nine- 
veh ; which event, as far as I see, did not in any sense take place 
till the repulse of Sennacherib. Mr. Gregory, in bis Tracta, 
printed in 1665, has given perhaps the best introduction to the 
history of the Assyrian empire. It contains the original docu«- 
nents without hypothesis. 

In respect to the duration of the Assyrian empire under Nine* 
veh, a question which Sir W. Drummond considers as depend^ 
kig on that already proposed, viz^ when did the capture of Ni- 
lieveh take place ; 1 beg leave to offer a few thoughts. For- 
midable aa the question appears, from the number and anti- 
quity of the authors referred to, as well as from their not being 
£asy to be met with. Sir W. Di'ummond classes them under two 
leaders, of whom he considers all the rest as followers. These 
two are Ctesias and Herodotus. 

** The duration (be observes, p. 222) of tbe Assyrian monarcby has 
-been differently stated by almost every akicient author who has men- 
.tioned the subject. Herodotns has assigned to it 620 years ; Ctesias 
upwards of 1360 years, or upwards of 1300 years according to the varj^ 
ing testimony of Diodorus Siculus/' 

Again, he observes, p. ££3 : 

'' We know from the book of Genesis, that Nineveh (the habitation 
of Ninus) was built in tbe time of Nimrod : and it is impossible there- 
fore to suppose, that Ninus did not live until thirteen generations after 
iNimrod. That Nimrod and Belus were the same, and that Ninus was 
.the son of this primeval monarch, I have already proved from various 
.authorities, and more may be found in the pages of the ancient chrono- 
graphers.'' 

At page 255, he observ4!s : 

•. ^' Upon the whole then, I am inclined to believe that tbe text of 
Ctesias had been much corrupted by the copyists ; that in the case 
which we are considering, different statements of the numbers of years 
had been introduced into the different copies ; that this circumstance 
has chieiy occasioned the variety of accounts which we have received 
from those authors who have taken Ctesias for their guide.'' 

'^ Weliavenow (he adds, p. 256,) to consider the testimony of He- 
rodotus, a testimony which roust be estimated as important since it 
comes from him ; and \vl|&ch, if it be accurate, appears to overthrow 
that of all the writers whose calculations we have been hitherto exa- 
(mining« l*he Assyrians, says the father of history, had been masters of 
.IJpper Asia for 520 years, when the Medes were the first to rebel. (L. 
i« 95.) Among the followers of Ctesias, Cephalion, who reckoned 
1013 years, to the commencement of the reign of Sardanapalus, has 
' given the lowest estimate of the duration of the Assyrian empire. It 
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seems therefore impossible to reconcile the account of Herodotds 
with that of Ctesias; and yet ntiless this be done, one of the m^t imr 
portant questions in ancient chronology can never be decided. Neither 
of these t,wo aathorities can be rejected without creating objections 
which cannot be yanquished/' - 

At p. 261^ he further observes, that M. Larcher supposes 
that Herodotus speaks only of the most florishirig state of the 
Assyrian empire^ which supposition of M. Larclicr he rejects 
perhaps a little too hastily. My reason for thinking that he 
has done so, is this, — that at p. £76, he himself supposes that 

^^ Chedarlaomer, king of Elam, accompanied by three confederate, 
or rather tributary kings; — Amraphel, king of Shiiiar ; Arioch, king of 
Ellasar ; and Tidal, king of Nations ; — invaded Palestine in the year 
1916 before Christ/' 

Chedarlaomer he supposes to have been the monarch called 
Gem-Shid by the Persians ; the king of Shinar he decyphers to 
have been Belus or Nimrod, at that time a vassal af the gre^ 
monarch of Iran. For slaughter in Genesis xiv. 17. he sub^ 
stitutes smiting. It is observable also, that Isaiah in ch. xli. 
plainly refers to the battle of kings in predicting the fall of thfe 
Assyrian empire by means of Cyrus, who like Abraham^ should 
come from the East, and be representative of the Gentiles as 
Abraham also had been. But what are the reflections which 
naturally suggest themselves to the mind when we read of Abra^ 
bam and his few domestics and herdsmen defeating the great 
king of Iran i Is it not natural to suppose, that whatever proud 
and lofty names their posterity gave to such kings, and whatever 
conquests they attributed to them, their forces were very insi^ 
nificant, and the space which they occupied exceedingly small ? 
if Media was even colonised at that time, how could the con- 
quest of a few colonists have amounted to the fotindation of a 
real empire, of which Media could be considered by an intelli- 
gent historian like Herodotus, as forming a part i Or even if 
then subdued, might it not have been lost and won repeatedly 
after the days of Amraphel i 

Is there then any thing unreasonable in reconciling Ctesias 
and Herodotus by the supposition that Ctesias followed the 
Chaldean history of their own kings, and their exploits ab ovo; 
while Herodotus dated the Assyrian empire from the time when 
it became possible, by the multipliiiation of the human species, 
for what an unprejudiced person would admit to be an empire, 
to have any existence? But even supposing the marvellous 
histories of Belus and Ninus to have been perfectly true, might 
not the Assyrians have lost again the countries which they con- 
:qttered under their founders ; and not have recovered (hem so as 
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ihat they should form a permanent part of their empire, until 
the time from which Herodotus dates the Assyrian empire in 
Upper Asia ? Likewise, do we certainly know the extent of ter- 
ritory intended by Herodotus by the expression Upper Asia, 
or whether he meant by it the whole or part of Upper Asia i 
Are we sure that he did not intend Media especially as the 
complement of Upper Asia f 

If we now descend the stream of time from Abraham, it is a 
fair inquiry whether the Phenicians, the sons of Anak, were not, 
until the days of Joshua, a nation that claimed empire more 
than the Assyrians could do so? The Israelites likewise, an(l 
the Syrians remained undisturbed in their possessions to the 
west of the Euphrates till the days of Ahaz. See 1 Kings, iv. 21. 

I must own, I cannot see the difficulty of which Sir W. 
Drummond complains in reconciling Ctesias and Herodotus ; 
for M. Larcber seems to me to have removed the whole diffi- 
culty 

I must add, that L felt much interested in Sir W. Drum- 
mond's identification of Nimrod and Amraphel. 1 have long 
suspected that one chief objection against the Hebrew chrono- 
logy originated in magnifying the achievements of Mimrod ; 
and by consequence, concluding that the Hebrew chronology 
did not allow time sufficient for the multiplication of the hu- 
man race, in order to the - achievement of such works as the 
tower of Babel. The authors of the Universal History appear 
to be right in maintaining that mankind, according to scripture, 
did not disperse till the confusion of tongues at Babel. Pro- 
bably they raised a tower in the plain of Shiuar as a land-mark, in 
order that they might find their way home, when they made their 
excursions in bunting. 

I speak with diffidence on a subject to which I have attended 
only as a wpipyov ; but I must add, that the impression 
which has been made on my mind in perusing all the systems of 
chronology, which oppose that of the Hebrew text, is that they 
are clogged with much greater difficulties than that of those who 
adhere to it. Difficulties there are in the Hebrew chronology; 
but in vihat question^ concerning which we feel ever so decided 
and satisfied, are there not difficulties, however we may net 
perceive or acknowledge them i 1'he preponderatioa of argu- 
ments causes the assent of the judicious in a d^ree. correspond- 
ing to ihe preponderation ; and he who waits fur certainty. till be 
assents, 

Ruslkus expectat dum defluat amtiis. 
Sir W. Drummond has much confirmed me iu my conviction 
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that if the scriptures were more closely inspected^ and profane 
historians classified like manuscripts under tlieir prototypes, 
the subject would be much simplified, and some certain grounds 
taken possession of, which might command other posts^ which 
in their turn might command others, till truth should be ascer- 
tained in relation to the leading and important questions in 
chronology* 

I would only suggest one other source of information on this 
subject to those who believe that all scripture is given by inspi- 
ration of God ; and this is, that the types in scripture may often 
be real histories. I propose then for consideration, by way of 
specimen, whether the eleventh chapter of the Apocalypse be 
not in type the chronology of Christ's ministry ; and whether 
the IStb, 13th, and 14th chapters of the same book, be not the 
history in type of the family of Abraham sojourning in Egypt, 
and expelling the Canaanites, in ch. xii. and in ch. xiii. as op- 
posed by the Assyrian empire ; and in ch. xiv. as destroying 
that empire both in its Assyrian and Babylonian branches. If 
so, it is probable that 1260 years are there allotted to the dura^ 
ration of the Assyrian empire from its first dawn to the com- 
mencement of its fall.' 

Sir W. Drummond has- likewise my thanks for proving that 
we have been too much disposed to underrate the wisdom of 
Egypt, as recorded in Scripture. We have indeed made great 
attainments in some subordinate branches of science ; but 
nevertheless I much question whether we have not lost as much 
ground in those sciences which form the trunk and pillar of the 
most valuable knowlege both divine and human ; but this en- 
quiry i reserve for a future opportunity. I have only to repeat, 
that I shall feel obliged to your correspondents, if they think 
me mistaken in any of the positions proposed in this paper, to 
set me right, and ' likewise to contribute their efforts to the 
determining of the important question which I have proposed. 

J. M. B^ 



' IrcDFeus observes on the tbirteeath chapter of the Apocalypse, that 
the. account there of the image and the number plainly refers tu the 
image which Nebuchadnezzar set up. If we carefully analyze sacred 
prophecy, we shall find it to consist of homogeneous histories, concealing 
each other as the coats of an onion envelope and hide one another. If we 
trace for instance, the subject of the third chapter of Genesis, through 
the Bible, we shbll prove the truth of Lord Bacon's maxim, that pro- 
phecies are repeatedly fulfilled in tpecimetij till they are completed in 
perfection. See Bp. Sherlock's masterly Lectures on Prophecy. 
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And trifles for choice matters, worth a sponge ; 
As children gathering pebbles on the shore. 

ParadUe Regained^ iv. SS5. 



A Correspondent in a former number discusses the question, 
whether in the passage of Claudian, de Cons. Prob. et Olyb* 
16. 

Nee quisquam procerum tentet, licet »re vetusto 

Floreaty et daro cingatur Roma seuatu, 

Se jactare parem — — . 
JFloreat is to be referred to Roma, or to the quisquam proce^ 
rum. The latter construction may be defended by the following 
passage from the same author, which, though not exactly paralr 
lel, contaius the same species of inelegance. 

Sentiet iratani procul segida, sentiet ictum 

Fulminis^ et genitum divina sorte pigebit, 

Optahitque mori : 
«o Ovid, Met. x. 371. 

Et modo desperate niodo vult tentare; pudetque^ 

£t cupit ; et quod agat non invenit. 
Compare Addison, Uuyfcttioys^avo/utp^m : 

Jamque dies Pygmso aderat, quo tempore caesi 

Poenituit foetus, intactaque maluit ova : 
unless indeed Addison. mistook pmnituif for a personal verb; 
which is not at all improbable, for Addison's JUitinity, though 
^easy and flowing to an exempkry degree^ is far from being mir 
4iutely correct, as this very passage evinces.' 

Every one remembers the irrefragable argument by which 
Dr. Slop confounded my uncle Toby's scepticism relative to the 
seven sacraments : '' Are there not seven planets i seven dnjs 
of the week i seven golden candlesticks V Perhaps the Doctor 
had read a certain passage in Plutarch's dialogue vmo) rci BI, 
where one of the speaikers endeavors to prove, by a similar ad- 

* So also his versification : 

Qua Solis tepet ortu, )>ifmitii8que diei. 
■ ■ ■ ■ ■ atqoe immortaHa dona capessunt. 
Yindex a tergo implacabile saevit. 
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dtiction of particulars, the peculiar mjstery and importance at- 
taching to the number five* 

A writer in the seventeenth century speaks of ** cawses (cause- 
vrays) uncartable, and pavements unpracticable ;'' the Greek 
Avafia^evTog. Our language formerly approached nearer to the 
Greek in its power of compounding words than at present. 

Taylor's Holy Dying, chap. v. sect. 8. " I remember my 
own and my friend's need," i. e. intimacy; a singular usage, 
after the Latin necessitudo. Another occurs in one of his ser- 
mons, Vol. V. p. 446, ed. Heber, *' if naturalists say true, that 
nephews (nepotes) are very often liker to their grandfathers than 
to their fathers." 

Cic. Tusc. Disp. III. 11. Bifariam quatuor perturbationes 
aeqnaliter distribute sunt. Nam duo sunt ex opinione boni ; 
quarum altera voluptas gestiens, id est, praeter modum elata iae- 
titia opinione praesentis magni alicujus boni : altera cupiditas, 
&c. £rgo haec duo genera, voluptas gestiens et libido, bono- 
rum opinione turbantur. Turbare is here used as ripa^on* Soph. 
Antig. 805. 

^Jyaiftov ^fi; TAga0«;. 

The following passages deserve to be noticed, as instances of 
an uncommon construction. 

Hie specus horrendum, saevi spiracula Ditis, 

Monstratur. Virg. JEn. tii. 569* 

(Some of the old editions have. 

Hie specus horrendum, et saevi spiracula Ditis 

Monstrantur.) 

. * 

ruptos obliqua per ungues 

Porrigitur radix, longi firmamina trunci. 

Ov. Met X. 490. 

■ Erat ardua turris 

Arce patens summa, fessis loca grata carinis. 

lb. XI. 392. 



PARALLEL PASSAGES. 

L Cic« Tusc. Disp. i. 2U Praeclarum nescio quod adepti 
sunt, qui didicerunt, ae, cttm teounia mortis venissat, totos esse 
VOU XXXllL Cl.JL NO. LXV. H 
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periturod. - Quod m ila sit (il^il «mm pugno)^ qtid babet isti 
res aut Isetabile aut gloriosum ? Hence Bolingbroke, Mrord for 
word ; '' The ancient and modern Epicureans provoke my in- 
dignation when they boast, as a mighty acquisition^ their pre- 
tended certainty that the body and soul die together. If they 
had this certainty, could the discovery be so very comfortable T 

Ik JEscfa. Pram. 101. 

vrifJL QvSiv $^ii. 

Vii^. ^n. VI. 103, 

■ " ■ Non ulla laborum, 

O virgo, nova mt facies inopinave surgit : 

Omnia praecepi, atque animo mecum ante peregi. 

III. Claudian. de Raptu Pros. ii. igs^ 
Torrentius amne 



Hyberao, tortaque ruunt pernicius hasta : 
Quantum non jaculuni Parthi, non impetus Austri, 
Non leve soUicitae mentis diaciirfit acumen. 

. Thu9 a lat^ poet iIl^strat9s the flight of an enchanted boat : 

Revolt of Islam, xn. 

like the arrowy cloud 

Of tempest, or the winged thought of man. 
That flieth forth and cannot make abode. 

IV. Cic. Tusc. Disp. iii. 6. Nee absurde Grantor, — Mi- 
nime, inquit, assentior his, qui istam nescio quam indolentiam 
magno opere laudant : quse nee potest esse, nee debet. — Nam 
istuc nihil dolere non sine magna mercede contingit, immanita- 
tis in animo, stuporis in corpore. Thus Pope : 

In lazy apathy let stoics boast 

Their virtue fix'd : 'tis fix'd as in a frost ; 

Contracted all, retiring to the breast ; &c. 

V. Ov. Met. XII. 157. 

Non illos citharas, non illos carmina^ vocum, 
Longave multifori delectat tibia buxi : 
Sed noctem termone trahontl virtusqueloquendi 
'-" Materia est. 



Hence perhaps Milton, Paradise Lost, iu 665* 

■' In discourse more sweet 

(For eloquence tbe soul, song cfadrms the sense) 
Others apart sat on a hill retir'd. 
In thoughts more elevate, and reaion'd high 
Of providence, 8cc. 

Milton's partiality for Ovid is well known* It is not impos- 
sible that the passage in the same book of the Metamor- 
phoses, where the Centaurs attempt to pver whelm the invulner- 
able Caeneus with uprooted rocks and trees, was in Milton's 
mind, when he represented die angelic army as resorting to the 
same means of defence against the new-invented artillery of 
Satan : the occasion is similar, and the descriptions bear some 
resemblance to each other. 

Compare Paradise Lost, vi. 634. sqq. 

Saxa, trabesque super^ totosque involvite tnontes, 
Vivacemque animam missis elidite sylvis. 

• » » 4^ # * 

Obrutus immani cumulo, sub pondere Ceeneus 
^stuat arboreo, congestaque robora duris 
Fert humeris : sed enim postquam super ora caputque 
Crevit onus, neque habet quas ducat spiritus auras. 
Deficit interdum : modo se super aera frustra 
. Tollere conatur,jactasque evolvere sytvas; 

Interdumque movet : veluti quam ceriiimus (ecCe) 
Ardua si terras quatiatur motibus Ide. 

VI. Pseudovidii Consolatio ad Liviam Aug. 1 1 3. 

Congelat interdum lacrymas, duratque, tenetque, 

Suspensasque ocuius fortius intus agit. 
£rumpQnt, iterumque gravant gremiumque sinusque, 

Efiusae gravidis uberibusque genis. 
In vires abiit flendi mora : pleiiior unda 
Defluit, exigua siqua retenta mora. 
We have here the original of an admired passage of Lord 
Byron, which is indeed little more than a paraphrase of the two 
first lines. Lotd Byron poi^sessed hn a high degree the faculty 
of transmitting the thoughts and images of others, invested with 
new and brilliant colors. 

Paritina, skI finw . 

The d^pitBtiieKe that ever froze 

Can. only o'er the Surface dos^ ; . . '/ 
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— ~ - O for a akep 
For deep iUelf to rest in ! 

Jenemy Taylor's Sermon of Godly Faar^ Vol. v. p. 134. ed. 

Heber. 

They make their reat w^ary and chargeable^ and they still vex 
their weary soul^ not considering^ that there is no other sleep 
for sleep to rest in. 

This last is to be numbered among unintentional plagiarisms. 
It is thus that memory is sometimes confounded with imagi- 
nation, where the mind of the latei writer is fertile in original 
conceptions, and the image in question is such as to be easily 
mistaken for the native growth of his fancy. The above is a 
favorite mode of speaking with. Taylor. Thus in his Sermons, 
Vol. II. p. 43. ed. Jerment. ''The eye of heaven, ;ind the 
eye of that eye, God himself.'' (compare p. 75.) Vol, in. p. 
177« '^ the notion of a notion." Holy Dying, chap. i. sect. ir. 
§ 7* ** ]Vf en's joys are troublesome, and the fear of losing them 
takes away the present pleasure, and a man had need of another 
felicity to preserve this." 



VII. Miltouiana. 

In the editions of Paradise Lost, printed during Milton's 
life-time, a peculiar, and, as it would seem, in some measure sys- 
tematic mode of spelling is observable, which has been bat 
little, if at all^ noticed by bis editors and critics, unless in the 
case of particular words, the orthography of which, from its 
effect on the metre« it was impossible to overlook. The argu- 
ments in favor of its being systematiCj are, first, that several of 
the peculiarities are pretty uniformly preserved ; secondly, that 
the reasons of them are in some cases evident; thirdly, that 
they agree to a great extent with the orthography of bis earlier 
publications, in which, as having been printed qnder the author's 
own eye, the supposition of carelessness or ignorance in an 
amanuensis or a corrector of the press is inadmissible ; fourthly, 
that among the list of errata prefixed to one of the eariiest edi** 
tions, (the second, we believe.) jthe following occurs: ''Lib. i. 
V. 760, for hundveds read hunderds;^* the errata specified being 
only thirteen in number, with a notice subjoined : '* Other lite- 
ral faujts the reader of himself may correct ;" clearly implying 
ihsti the errors actually noticed are either siich as the reader, if 
left to himself, might be liable to consider as no errors at all, or 



Jfu^m 



m 



-«uch aa, ktiawing th^no U>.be, errors^ be might be iMable to rec- 
tify for wiuot of knowiog the true reading. The enatum in 
.questioa belonged^ of course, to the former class ; whence it 
follows that the spelling of hunderds was intentional.' As 
many of these singularities of orthography are traceable to the 
Latin, Greek, or Hebrew etymology of the words, it will not 
be altogether foreign to our design to set down such as have 
occurred. to us worthy of notice, particularising such as are so 
traceable. Such a collection will not be regarded as uninter* 
€sting, when it is recollected that Milton had devoted consider- 
able attention to the philology of his own language, as is appa- 
rent from his various writings. We have omitted innumerable 
varieties of spelling, which are evidently either errors of the 
press, or referable to the orthography of that period, as /oyit, 
steddy, brest, o're for oVr, &c. 

In the advertisement prefixed to the poem, he defines the 
measure to be, ** English heroic verse without rime ;" on the 
other hand, Book i. v. l6. '^ Things unattempted yet in prose 
or rhime,'[ i. e. verse iu the abstract, from pvifMs ; rime being 
derived immediately from the Italian rima* Thus a correspond- 
ent of our own, in a valuable paper on the Horatian Alcaic 
▼erse, scruples not to speak of Horace *^ building the Alcaic 
rhyme.'' In the same advertisement we have meeter for metre, 
Apparently on the principle of accommodating, orthography to 
pronunciation ; the double e occurring again in eevning or 
€ev^ning for evenings and austeer for austere, and the transpo- 
sition, er for re being found iu hunderds above-mentioned, 
nictssacher for massacre, xi. 67^, and chdtern for children. 

Book ]. v. ^<l, highth from high, as kngih from /o//g, &c. 
highihrCdy v, 126. vi. 629, and Arg. to iv. despare, probably 
an error, for it is usually printed despair : v, 157, cheru6e, per^ 
baps to intimate that the latter syllable is long in the original : 
v. ^47, f ardent for farthest, and elsewhere furder ; so ii. 934, 



^ In the same table of errata we find, ^'Lib. ii. v. 4t4, for we read 
wee r but as \du is the common orthography of Milton's age, (or rather 
of the age in wliich he first became a writer) we have not adduced it as 
^Kk ineianee in point. One otb^ error is worth noticing : ^lib. i. v. 
85, ibr iK Eternal Providence, read £<emat''— Milton's meaning, like 
that of nany other of our poets, has su£Fered by passing through a suc- 
cession of editors, variously qualified, and in various ages of our versar- 
tile language : the injury, however, has been less than might have been 
expected, considering the atntruseness of his manner and matter. This 
•exemplary accuracy of style has been of service to him in this particu- 
•lar, prftserving him tolerably unimpaired even by the ord^l of a cheap 
pocket edition. 
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f adorn r v, 448, equald for equalFd, oroittiug the intervening 
isign as useless ; so regaindf markd, gatherd^ &c. not liovever 
in cases where the d is changed to t, as cem^d^ inlrans*t (ei?- 
tranc^'d), overarch' t, 8lc. : v. 294, ammiral, according to etymo- 
logy : V, SI 6, worriers i so inventer, instructer, persecuter : v, 
752, haralds for heralds: v, 766, carreer , according to the de- 
rivation. 

Book II. V, SS9,, voutsaf*t for vouchsafed : v. 491, lantsldp 
for landscape : v. 504, anow for enoWt and elsewhere anough, 
a pronunciation not yet obsolete : v. 533, warr ; so farr, rfe- 
murr, ififerr, &c. : v. 1046, leasure ; qu. from laxatura ? 

Book III. V. 203, don for done; so gon. 

Book iv. V. 295, atitoritie: v. 306, dissheveTd^ according 
to the etymology : v. 544, alablaster^ now a vulgarism, but, 
like most vulgarisms, a relic of the old language; in Milton, 
bowever, it is probably an erratum : v. 56l, cours for course; 
no vers, eclips, Apocalyps^ univers, desperat, hrigad, &c. In 
Milton's earlier publications, so far as we remember, this mode 
of spelling is uniformly observed ; in the present he is less con- 
sistent; V. 577, per/et for perfect; so countetfet, surfet: v. 
960, servilly from servil : so hostil, xt. 792. 

Book V. V. 344, meathes for meads (the liquor so called), ac- 
cording to the ancient pronunciation. 

Book VI. V. 368, gastljf for ghastly : v. 826, wrauth for 
wrath. 

Book VII. V. 787^ (viii. 150, for in this edition the poem is 
divided into ten books) femal for female, etymologically. 

Book viii. (ix.)29, maistrie for mastery ; so maister : v. 
35, impreses for impresses (noun), as in the Italian. 

Book IX. (x.) 656, the blanc Moone. 

Book X. (xi.) 26b, unexspected, a curious erratum : v. 407) 
Motezume, the true orthography: v. 647 (651), which tacks a 
bloody fray ; vulg. makes : v. 739 (743) ceeling. 

We conclude with a few remarks on particular passages, 
which occurred to us in the way. 

i\rgument to Book i. ** That angels were long before this 
visible creation, was the opinion of many ancient Fathers.'' So 
in his lately discovered work De Doctrina Christiana, transla- 
tion» p. 187, '' Many at least of the Greek, and some of the 
Latin Fathers, are of opinion that angels, as being spirits, roust 
have existed long before this material world.'' To the passages 
quoted in the note (ibid.) the above might have been added. 

Book lu Argument, *' that prophesie or tradition in Hefl** 
ven concerning another world and another kind of creature 



equall or not much inferior to themselves about this time to be 
created." Thou hast made him ti Utile lower than the angels. 

Book IV. V. dCil, sqq. The iiisertiun of a parenthesis seems 
necessiiry to restore the true construction of these lines : 

Gabriel, (to thee thy course by lot hath giv'n 

Charge and strict watch' that to tliis happy place 

No evil thing approach or enter in) 

This day at highth of noon came to my sphear 

A spirit^ &c. 
as in the classical writers : 

^olci (namque tibi divum pater atque hominum rex 

Et mulceie dedit fluctus et tollere veuto) 

Gens inimi( a, 8Cc. 
and sometimes without the nam, V. 59^9 

— — the prime orb, 

Incredible how swift, had thither roll'd : 
18 this the 6«ufuacrrov oixov of the Greeks? 

Book V. V. 239 «qq. 

what enemie 

Late falln himself from Heaven, is plotting now 

The fall of others from like state of bliss; 

By violence, no, for that shall be withstood. 

But by deceit and lies. 
In the common editions : 

By violence i no, 8ic. 
^hich is doubtless the true reading : it is remarkable, however, 
that the sentence, as pointed in the old edition, appears like an 
imitation of a well-known Grecism : /3/a ftev ou, (raurij yotg odx 
i^tOTM,) avoLTf^ Ss x«l 4/«y8s(riv. It is remarkable that Landor 
(whose English prose is more impregnated wiih classical idioms 
than any since the time of Milton) should have employed the 
particle no in this conjunction, exactly after the Greek 'far 
ahion : " Would you disclose to Edipus, 8lc." " To him no ; 
but " &c, (rourco jxev ou), . Dialogue between John Home and 
X>avid Hume; ihus transmuting, as it were, an English colloquial 
form into a Greek idiom. Here an ordinary editor would inter- 
polate a note of interrogation between him and no. 

Book VI. V. 195 sqq. are pointed: 

, as if on earth 

Winds under ground or waters forcing way 



* i. e*the charge of strict watch ; a Latintsm. 
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Sidelong^ bad puah^l a moviitaiA from Us ae«i» 
Half «uBk with all bis pio^. 
In the cpQimon editions : 

forcing way. 

Sidelong had push'd, &c. 
V. 464 sqq. 

He who therefore can invent 



With what, &c. 



- to me deserves 



No less than for deliverance what we owe. 
To me, i. e. in mj opinion ; a Grecism. 

Book IX* (x.) V. 927, 



on me exercise not 



Thy hatred 



It seems likely that Milton pronounced exercise. not ; other- 
wise the flow of the verse will be scarcely Miltoniao. So x» 
1385 (XI. 494), 

against such cruelties 

With inward consolations recompenc^t, 

And oft supported so as shall amaze 

Their proudest persec&ters. 

Book IX. (x.) v, 299, "the roots of heU :'* rafrafov ftt^ett, 
Hesiod, Theog. 

Book X. (xi.) V. 689* 

— shall be held the highest pitch 

Of human glorie, and for glorie done 

Of triumph 

Glory is here used in the same double sense as laus ; a glo<^ 
rious or praiseworthy deed : 

— fastigia summa 

Dicentur laudis, proque acta iaude triumphi, 
IF. 785, 

First seen in acts of prowess eminent 

And great exploits ■ 

seen, i. e. spectati, distinguished : v. 813, 

Of them derided, but of God observed 

The one just man alive ■ 

observatus, regarded with honor and favor* 

In the Penseroso, where the common editions read. 
Nor let my due feet ever fail 
To walk the studious cloisters pale, 
it Bas been contended that the true reading is ''the studiotis 
cloister's pale;" the error bavii^ originated in the' sign of the 



ll^itWe hmg omttod^ 84 iisud in old writiipg, T^\$ conjecture 
is supported by an analogous passage in Dr. Joseph Beaumont^s 
Psyche^ Canto XVI. Stanza cxxxvi. wber^^ speaking of the 
miraculous gift of tongues, he say9> 

They (the apostles) spake ; but hampisred and scanted now 
No longer in (be Syrian speeches pale ; 

All sounds to tbenp in champagne lay; 
i. e. in the pale of the Syrian speech. MiUop, moreover, would 
bave preferred tbe singular, cloister ; nor is the epithet pale 
sufficiently defined for his style of writing. 



REMARKS ON 

The PHCENICIAN and PUNIC Languages, and 

their relation to the Hebrexo. 



(From Gesenius's Geschichte der Uebraischen Sprache und 

Schrift.) 

In the total decay of the Phoenicio- Punic literature/ we have 
nothing left for the critical examination of these languages, 
but ist, insulated words found in old authors, especially 
the greater passage in Plautus (Pan. Act. v. sc. 1. £). 
2d, Inscriptions and coins found principally in Phoenician color 
nies : 3d, Proper names of persons and places, so far as they 
have an appellative signification and etymology in the language 
of the country. On each of these sources in particular. 

I. Of the Phoenicio- Punic glosses in old authors,* scarcely 
the half can be recognised in the Hebrew, and as little can be 



> It was perhaps not insignificant, at least Flit^ (H. N. xtiii. 5), 
makes mention of libraries at Carthage. Of Phcenician authors we can 
name as historians, Sanchumathon (comp. Bocharti Chanaan, cap. 17.); 
JIdotckus (Jos. Antiq. i. 8. Strabo 16. p. 767); Theodotus {Tatiani Orai. c. 
Gent. no. 37) ; and Dios (Jos. Apion. 1. 17). Of the CarthagiDians, Mago 
on husbandry (Plin. ]oco cit.) ; and Hnimo, author of Periplus. Compare 
Liv. XXVIII. 46, concerning tbe ilra flitmrn^a/M, in the temple of Juno La- 
^inia, on which bis deeds were described in the Punic and Greek lan- 
guages. 

^ They were first collected alphabetically by Bemh. Aidreie Antiquid. 
Espan, p. 180 ff., and afterwards more completely according to the au- 
thors, (from Sanchuuiathon down to the fathers of tbe church and the 
grammarians) by BocAar|{CAafiaafi«ii« 2 — 16,). 
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3. B^thlym mtkyn, U^tNO chox V. d. Mii gubylim hsfbit 
thym {in Msce habitare regionibus) QT) /DOT Dvlli fl^. 
$c. II. y, 50. Milpho lechiauna, m^ "p leho (Milpho will 
explain it). V. 67. Gunnehel bahaminieroian, !?5^3 ^33 1^3 
PT D^Dltf jpetulantiam 9tolidi Deus cctlorum capistret. 

Even after thie best explanations of Bochart (Canaan p. 721) 
and Bellermann (Versuch einer Erklarung der Punischen Stel- 
len im Poenulus des Plautus, 1806. 8.)^ a wide field is yet 
open to the acuteness of decyi^ieriBrs. The ancient (Pkutinian) 
version shonid not be departed from unnecessarily. No one 
Qualified to judge will any kmger give place to (he opinion that 
tne whole or a part of the same may only be a fabricated jat-i 
gon. (See Adelung's Mithridat. ill. i. s, 3. 50.) 

II. We have altogether a purer and more certain sobrce in 
the Inscriptions on stones and coins. We obtain here at (he' 
same time the true orthography^ but difficulties of another kind 
also ^ step in. These consist partly in a yet unsatisfactory ac- 
quaintance with the characters, which are frequently tery differ- 
ent, and sometimes indeed imperfectly delineated, and partly 
in the condition of the monuments themselves. The coins' 
usually contain only one^ and at most but two words, add pro- 
bably sometimes abbreviations, and can therefore afford littfe 
profit; the inscriptions on stoned contain far more text, bat 
since they are chiefly epitaphs, cohtainiog a gl-eat many prober 
names, they are therefore less satisfactory than they otherwise 
would be. How much then yet remains to be done in the de- 
cyphering of then^ * The following is a snniJl collection of cor- 
rectly decypbered appellatives and proper names, from inscrip* 
tions and coins. 

T131*, inrr, upon Gaditani- HM Brother. ^HNI and my 

ancoins(£A;Ae/p.408).z:'n3, brother. lb. 

Fe&si^a, Uades. D» Mother, MotheMown. 

n«=fll» Lord. jjrjDl D« MotJier-toum in 

Vmb to our Lord. Inscr. Canaan. 
Meiit. 



^ri^matmrnrntrntm 



* See the descriptions and exi>]abattons of the same collected together 
with literary aotkes ia Ekhit Doctr. Nummor. Vet. in. p; 896. ff. lUueke 
Jjss. BM NummaruB ilv. Phaaice, Comp. BeUermann, Bemerkungen uber 
Phamzische und Puniiche Munsenf St. 1. 1818. St. ii. 1814. 

^ A pi;etty complete account of what is liitherto known, and of what 
hasbisen written on this subject, may be seen in Bellermam dt Pkamcvm 
tt Peaunm Imcript^mOm. Berolini. 1810. 8. " . . 
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D312t DM 136 Ih/ro, frmin 
Sidoniorum, Ekhel, p* 408. 

3JN= 'Di« /. Imcr. Cit. ii- 

• T 

1DD*\DK N. propr.Gnech. 
Sigammv. Inscr. Athen. 

mm Woman, Inscr. Cit. 
h. XXX. 

pWk N. propr. Cit v. 
comp. 'Erftouyo;, Name of M^ 
sculapius with the Phoenicians. 
Damasc. ap» Phot, p. 1074. 
ed. Schott. 

p Son. Cit. II. xxiii. 

7^3 Lord, Tutelar God. 

H ^3 IDibn Melicertus, 
Deus Zyn. Inscr. MeUt. 

T>3 To bless. TOll* ot 
D3ny ibid. 

T^DT3 N. jjropr. ^f la re- 
gis. Melit. 111. 

•TDt Remembrance. Inscr. 

Athen. 

Tin Apartment' Melit. in. 

D^n Ltfe. ^fQ in my life. 
Cit. II. 

biyaan. Hannibal (gratia 
Baalis, cf. Hebraum bVf^^). 

Inscr. Melit. 11 1. 

IXljbo Meiicertes, i. e. 
rnp T^fi rea? «r6t5. J/i5cr. 
Melit. I. In the Greek we 
have for it ^HpaxKy^g. Comp. 
Bocharti Geogr. s. p. 709- 

n^Q Pillar. Cit.u.xxiu. 

Athen. 

JflMD Marathus, a town 
ia SyOB^ Nunh. ap. .EkkeL, p. 
404. 

Mtt^D Couch. Cit. II. 

Tra Vow. Inscr. Melit. 1. 

^Dli 13Sf N. propr. /«scr. 
Cit, II. Melit. I. In the 
Greek of the latter we have for 
it Jioiwio^ HOVt, which also 



i^spears in the Assyriali nai&es 

PTKy seems to have been a 
god's name^ which was 
thought to answer to Jiovuo-io^ 

itel^y -SI. propr. (servant 
of the kingf i. e. of Hercules)^ 
Cit. V. 

P13y Cit. IV. comp. Ab^ 
demonus, Joseph, c Aphnem 
I. pp. 448> 449. 

ODD "ray N. propr. Cit. ii, 

WSO lay N^» propr. J^cr. 
Athen. In Greek *HXioSa>$o^« 

n^n TU^ ibid. In Greek 
*AMfit8»pos. In what respe«:t 
il7Jl is a god's name, corre- 
sponding to Artemis, ciiiAiol be 
known with aiiy^certainty. 

tfrOf Eternity. Cit. 11. 
rhjf r\2 for nb)3f nn eter" 
nal house (of the grave), Melit* 
III. 

/if upon, on. Cit. 11. 

mrm or mrm iio» 

{maid, servant of Astarte) fe- 
male name. Cit. ii. 

n^» D3"K Sidon, Sidonian^ 
upon several coins, see Ekhel, 
p. 405. 

^3TS Inscr. Athen. 
' 12^ ryrii5. See Ekhel, p. 

405*. 

lap Grare. Melit. \\. 

mp Toap/i, for instance, 

ISnnp ^otrn ^ Tyre. Ekhel. 

I. c. />ttnn iTTp («ett> foirn) 

~CflrfAflge, tipon coins m Ekhei, 

p. 416. 

IU"W£T5 Cossurai* Upon 
coins. See £&A£:t.p. 417r— 18. 
Bellermann, p. S^ — 24. 

DKn 2V. propr. Cit. 11. 
(Twin) e&fiMs, Didymus. 
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III. In the Phoenician and Punic proper names, there is t 
two-fold difficulty, consisting partly in the etymology itself being 
frequently unknown in the living language, and partly in the 
unfaithful renderings and disfiguremenrs of foreign authors.' 
The names of places are the most difficult, particularly the 
Carthaginian, which must be of more ancient origin. The 
names of persons are more easy, since they are mostly com- 
pounded with names of gods which are Jcnown. 



Jhdahnimm, king of Tyre, 
U^y\'hy 13^. (See above Mo- 
nim.) 

Abdastartusj r^intW ^3^*. 

Abdelimus, ubu 125f. 

Abdomenus^ A bdemonus. 
(Jos, Arch. 8. 2. contra Apioiu 
i, p« 448.) 

p» T3jr. See no. 2. 

JbibaU ^W ^a». 
• *Adherbal (!?y3 nn» ?). 

^Adramyttuniy (JT1D*12ti1). 
*Annaf sister of Dido, TOii 

AzelmiCf king of Tyre (Q^ 

"Al^ifys, name of Mars in 
Emessa. Julian- Orat. in So^ 
km. (T^jJ?). 

Astarimus, OHIWif. 

Astarte, JMrWJf. 

Baaltis, name of a goddess. 

Baiator, "vcrr by2 ? 

♦ Barca, Barcas, brother of 
Pygmalion, also a airname of 
Hamilcar. (pl3 lightening, or 

lightening sword, Arab. i3Ja 
the lighteneVf as a sirname ap- 
plied to heroes.) 

* Byrsa, a citadel of Carth- 



age, KDTa. Vide Falckenaer 
de Bj/rsfij, Phankio arch Car- 
thaginemium nomine. Opmc^ 
1. p. 103. 

* D do, (beloved,) from 
nn = Tr, related to TIT . 

•T 

* Elissa (exulting, from 
Vbiff Hccordiiig to others, from 

Gadeira, Gadir, Gades, 
rniJJ, according to Hesych. 

Hannibal, b^^ ^i^H. 



Hannon, TiSHp Syr. i^^ 
kind. 

Hasdrubal, Vl nOT (help 
<^ Baal). Upon ifh inscription 
Uazrubal. 

Ithobal, ^a ^», comp. 

the bibl bv^Dlk. 
Jerombalus, /KIT'*. 

KarthagOp according to So' 
lifu 

Karthada (TVtnn XVTp new 
Jown\ 

Meliceries, imp *pO. Vide 
supra. 



' See, for example, the PhceniclaD names of kings. Allgtm. WeUhuUh 
rie, Th. 9. S. 333. 
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Merbal, Meherbal O^HD ofwuy/*^. 
/K2?). Sanchuniathon (according 

Pygmalion (Tlw Dm, pro- to Bochart in>^Jp"3D, the law 

perly, finger^ thumb of God, [is] Ais zea/, p=n5p). 

anil Arab. ^ =: ^nh). The ^'^^« (T^T^' J&Aing). 
Greeks seem to have thought '^^'' 0% rock). 

Respecting the relation of the Hebrew and Phoenician, we 
have the following results:—!. The greater part of those 
Phoenician words which are correctly deciphered coincide 
closely with the ancient Hebrew, even in words and forms which 
are quite peculiar to the Hebrew, and which, namely, in the Ara- 
maic, sound otherwise. For example, T)12<^* D\*l!?K> DWt p, CblSf, 
and the plural termination D^. 2. Deviations rarely occur, and 
may be considered as provincial ; for example, the alphabetical 
nvitnes/AKfoty &c. (with a kind of st. emphat. or feminine form) ; 
Edom for D*T, blood: the frequent use of the vowels u and i in 

the Punic. We must look for the greater part of the deviations, 
more especially in the vowels. 3. The words which cannot be 
recognised, are usually as little to be found in the other dialects 
as in the Hebrew.' 



* We here subscribe with a little limitation the judgment of ilA;6r6/a(i{ 
(J[n«cr. FhaenkuB Osaniensis nova interpretatio, Parisiis, 180S : p. 86) : 
Jsire igUur statuere licet Unguam Phaniciam antiquis temporibus eandem 
pronusjiiitse ac Hebraam, qua in libru hodie super$tUilnu exstat, quod pro- 
btxre conatus est Bochartus arguments aliunde petUis^ quibus nimc novam vim 
ac robur addunt htec monumenta, e^tcs avo nondum cognita : quamvis haud in- 
ficiandum Bochartum efusque sequaces Clericum^ Magochium, OBterosqWi 
omnes Orientii dialectoSf prout conjecturis eorum inservire poue videbantur, 
cammitcendo, Unguam quondam rhamdam sibi finxiue a vera^ sine dubiOy 
hnge alienam. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON 

A Narrative of an Excursion to the Mountains of 
Piedmont y and Researches among the WaldenseSj 
Protestant Inhabitants of the Cottian Alps; with 
MapSy PlateSy and an Appendix containing copies of 
Ancient Manuscripts^ ^c. By the Rev. W. S. 
GiLLv, M.A. Rector of N. Fambridge, Essex. 
London: Rivington, 1824. 4to. pp. 279. ccxxiv. 
&8vo. 

We ihiok it necessary to introduce our Author, by preparatory 
documents concerning the existence of two visible churches 
Qiaintnining the primitive faith, from the days of the apostles to 
the present time, and opposing the usurpations and corruptions 
of the Latins^ as they successively manifested themselves : the 
one of these churches having its seat in Italy, the other in the 
South of France ; the former to the east, the latter to the west 
of Lyons, Aries, and Orange, which three places successively 
united and iieaded them. Also showing that the said churches 
were the prime instruments of all the Reformations in Europe; 
and this holy seed the substance of the reformed church at this 
very hour, 

1. Reynerus Saccoy the inquisitor who was employed against 
4he Vaudois, asserted that the sect of the Vaudois commenced 
either in the days of the apostles, or of Constantine the Great and 
Sylvester, in the beginning of the fourth century. He added, 
Coram hominibus juste vivunt. (Leger, pt. 1. p. 183.) Usher, 
p. 151.210. r r / , 

2. Claudius Seisselius, Abp. of Turin, and of the Vallies, 
A. D. 1500, vindicated the morals of the Vaudois. (Ibid. o. 
184.) ^ ^ 

3. Tkuanus, A. D. 1560, vindicated their morality. (Ibid. p. 
184.) See more testimonies in Leger. (Ibid.) 

4. Centuriatores Magdeburgenses, 1569/Cent. xii. p. 1204, 
de Waldensibus, sen de Paupcnbus de Lugduno. 

Abp. Usher observes, (p. 156.) that this work contains the 
most ancient information from M5.— As we shall give this do- 
cument at length, we only observe that their testimony to the 
forestated antiquity of the Vaudois appeals to the confession of 
their enemies. 
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5. Abp. Usher*s work, before referred to, and entitled, De 
Christianarum Eccksiarum Successione et Statu, 16 IS. 

This most important document is the basis both of Leger and 
of Morland. We should notice particularly, p. ITy where he 
observes, that there was no need of witnesses before the seventh 
century, for proof of which he alleges Bp. Jewel's testimony : 
' Quod cum ab aliis, tum a Johanne Juello immortalis memoriae 
viro luculenter demonstratum.' N.B. This may be true with 
respect to doctrine; but does not apply to usurpation. Both 
Irensus, Bp. of Lyons, and Hilarius, Bp. of Arles^ were wit- 
nesses against the claims of Rome to undue jurisdiction^ before 
that jurisdiction was employed to enforce Antichristian doctrine. 
(Sir I. Newton on Daniel, and Bower's Lives of the Popes.) 
P. 6l. Remarks on the Revelation of Antichrist. Compare 
Mede on Dan. xii. 11. P. 149* Rev. ii. 24, is descriptive of 
Popery. P. 161,210^ he properly rejects and refutes the ig- 
norance of those who derive the Vaudois from P^tef Waldo. 
P. J 56, he refers us to the Cent. Magd. as above stated. 

6. Perrin's History of the Waldenses and Albigenses^ 1619. 
His ignorance of the origin of the Vaudois is corrected by his 
second English translator. This work is valuable for showing 
the effect of the persecutions and dispersions of the Waldenses 
and Albigenses to have been the diffusion of primitive Chris- 
tianity throughout £urope. — ^The providence of God particularly 
in bringing the English, in the time of Edward IIL, into contact 
with the Albigenses, deserves especial note. This was that 
dark hour, when ''all our fathers worshipped stocks and 
stones." Wickliff was the most eminent of their converts ; but 
the voice of his thunder was to be sealed. To Perrin, we be- 
lieve, we are principally indebted forthe writings of the Walden- 
ses, bearing date before the time of Peter Waldo. 

7. Sir Samuel Morland^s History of the FaudoiSf 1658. 
This noble author brings down their history to his own times. 

He asserts the antiquity of the Vaudois, and alleges the testi- 
monies of Rorenco, prior of Lucema (1639), that this heresy 
continued to the eighth century. 

He maintains that the disciples of Waldo came into the 
vallies to reside with their brethren. See p. 13 & 27. He 
adds, that the Belvidere chiefs of the missionaries, having un- 
dertaken to show the original of the religion of the Vaudois, 
were never able to show the very age, even from the days of 
the apostles, when it was there introduced. All ancient con- 
cessions import no more than that they were permitted to con- 
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tinue in the same religion which they had received from th^tr 
ancestors. 

He likewise refers us to a Cambridge manuscript, in proof 
that their own belief was that they had preserved the gospel 
from generation to generation, from the days of the apostles. 

His inference from the concession of Rorenco, that since 
that eminent author admitted that their religion continued litt 
the eighth century, i^e. until the time of Claudius, Abp. of Turin, 
in the eighth century, and that his doctrine continued in the 
ninth and tenth centuries ; and that in the beginning of the 
eleventh century, Peter Waldo came into the vallies, where, it 
is adniitted also, they have taught and professed the same ever 
since, — is, '^ that the professors of the reformed religion may clap 
their hands in token of an absolute triumph for ever oyer all 
the disciples of the church of Rome, and say that they are now 
able, manifestly and undeniably to prove the continual succes* 
sion of their religion from the days of Christ and his apostles 
down to this present age." 

N.B. Primitive Christianity must either have been preserved 
or restored in the vallies. If preserve J,^as we assert, the cause, 
for which Protestants plead, is gained ; if restored by Claudius 
or Peter Waldo, as may be objected, we demand, not assertion 
for the fact, hut proof ; and proof too, not from the arguments 
of the moderns, 'H^elg yoig 3t>Jog oToy axoutrafteS' ovSe ri TSjxev,, 
but from the testimonies of the contemporaries of the Vaudois 
in formter ages, who wanted neither the will nor the opportunity 
to disprove the antiquity of the faith of the Vaudois : one thing 
only they wanted, viz. the possibility of disproving it. Q. E. D. 

8. Jean Leger's History of the Vaudois, 1669, continuing 
their history to 1664. 

This most complete history of the Vaudois vindicates the an^ 
tiquity of this church. Pt. 1. p. 128. 131. 183. Alleges Thu- 
anus, p. 129^ and Luther, p. 130; and Bp. Jewel, p. 133. 
Brings forward Claudius of Turin, p. 137. Asserts that Eng- 
land was reformed by them, p. 176. States, what we think not 
improbable, that the year 666 was the true epoch of idolatry, 
and transubstantiation, the abomination of desolation, p. 134, 
which is confirmed by the Cent. Magd. and asserted by Flem- 
ing on the Revelation, who adds that the Latin liturgy was then 
enforced. 

Abp. Usher and Sir S. Morland left little to this eminent 
author to add to the history, besides a continuation of it to his 
own times. He has ably availed himself of their researches, 
and produced the most perfect history of the Va;udois. 
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• 9. Dr. Allix on the Waldemes and Albigenses, I69O. He 
proves the apostolical antiquity and primitive faith of both these 
churches^ and demonstrates the regular succession of witnesses 
in them both. One grand omission, however, is that of Uila- 
rius, Bp. of Aries, .with whom both persecution and the times 
of the Man of Sin commenced. See Mede, More, and Sir J. 
Newton, to whom we most cordially assent. See also Whiston 
on Rev. xi. 2, for the best judgment on Dr. Allix. 

10. Peter Boy er*s History cfthe Vaudois, 1692. This author 
has given us an excellent epitome of the doctrine and history of 
the Vaudois to his own time. The epistle dedicatory is pro- 
perly addressed to the Prince of Orange, who was at this time 
the head and champion of both Waldenses and Albigenses. See 
Bp. Burnet's Life of Queen Mary, and the History of his Own 
Times. 

He asserts their antiquity, p. 2. He relates their history in 
a most interesting manner ; and all that seems wanting to ren- 
der this little history complete, is to erase the arguments of the 
chapters, and every thing like anticipation of success or defeat 
in the book: for the book abounds with anticipation, the 
greatest of all faults in an historian. The history of Jayer and 
Janavel particularly, in the hands of a skilful historian, might be 
rendered the most interesting of histories. His reflections also 
are too often repeated, and he is in too great a hurry to finish 
his story. This work ought to be the basis of a better written 
popular work. 

in his application of the prophecies he seems to have ap- 
plied them well to the restoration of a small proportion of the 
Vaiidois in 1690. But he has not told us what became of the 
vast multitude of dried bones, or of the Waldenses and Albi- 
genses every where unchurched from April l685, to the latter 
end of 1686. We must therefore have recourse to other sources 
of information. Bp. Lloyd agreed with him in his application 
of prophecy. ' 

11. Uistoire de F Edit de Nantes, l695. This great work 
16 second to none in continuing the history both of Waldenses 
and Albigenses to the author's own times. The precise epoch 
of the last great persecution by all the Romanists throughout 
Europe is determined to April or May 1685; the work having 
been effected in France some months before the formal revoca- 
tion of the edict : (tome iii. p. 745.) the Waldenses being in- 
volved in it, at the very same time. (Bp. Burnet's Travels, p. 
65. Compare his History of his Own Times.) 

12. The History of the Persecutions of the Protestants by the 
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by a war, ivhicb contiaued till the close of the year l€97« And 
this object they effected, aa will be seen in The complete Hiy- 
iory of England, and Bp. Burnet's History of bis Own Times ; 
and now— 

Roma fuit, fuit Otbmanides, fuit improbus orbia 
Terrarum^ solus regnat in orbe Deus. 

(See DaubuzonRev. xiv.) 
In the mean time> in 1690^ a remnant of the Vaudois crossed 
the lake of Geneva, and recovered their ancient seats, as the 
greater body had before crossed the British Channel. (Boyer, 
cb. xxvii.) 



GRIESBACH, IN SACRED CRITICISM— 
AND ELMSLEY, IN ATTIC. 

In the Prolegomena of Griesbach to his immortal edition of 
the Greek Testament, the third section contains those canons 
of criticism, by which on the maturest judgment he thinks the 
sacred text ought to be determined. 

f have always lamented, that Griesbach gave the .canons 
barely without any instances of the right or the wrong involved 
in them, so very necessary to the understanding of their import 
and truth. Would it not be a pleasant and useful task for some 
scholar to illustrate those canons by a few striking instances in 
each case from^the edition itself? 

Allow me to suggest two canons which obviously requite 
such illustration : I cannot understand them without it. 

6. Lectioy prae aliis sensuni pietati (praesertim monasticae) 
alendae aptum fundens, suspecta est. 

. 7. Praeferatur aliis lectio, cui sensus subest apparenter quidem. 
falsus, qui vero re penitus examinata verus esse deprehenditur. 

To the 4th canon, which begins thus — 

f nsolentior lectio potior est ea, qua nihil insoliti continetur 

^ our own excellent Elmsley 6 jxaxa^in}^ has suggested .a 

very strong demurrer ; as far indeed as the criticism of the tragic 
Writers is concerned, but not in the least affecting the considera- 
tion of the sacred text — in re omnino dissimili. 

. '^ Objici quidem potest, rarius vocabulum V9api$ in commune 
V€0$ ex conjectura mutandum non esse. Sed regulam Griesba* 
chii criticam, in diversitate scripturse vocabula rariora praefe- 
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renda esse vulgatioribus^ non semper veram esse monui ad Med. 
487, 8. p. 152/' 

P. E. ad (Edip. Colon, v, 702. 

^ Hie igitur locus notissimsB cridcorum regulas, in diversitat^ 
scripturse vocabula rariora prasferenda esse vulgatioribus^ aperte 
adversatur/" 

'' Grammatici veteres scilicet^ secus ac multi putant^ rariores 
et in prosa oratione minus usitatas vocabulorum formas data 
opera sectati sunt^ quas pro communibus in poetarum libris 
collocarent. Id saepe fecisse recentiores grammaticos, quos 
criticos vulgo vocamus, extra controversiam est. Ut uno ex- 
emplo defungar, Barnesius^qui cuivis fere veterum magistrorum 
judicio par erat^ <nr8V(rei flavaroio uXBUriv dedit v. 151, idque et 
celato auctore, et metro violato, neque ullo libro consentiente. 
Sed magis poeticum ideoque Euripide dignius ei videbatur Ho- 
mericum iavaroio, quam vulgare illud et in omnium ore tritum 
iavctrov. Quod fecit Barnesius, quidni fecerint Didymus, Dio- 
Djsius, aliique homines veteris liqguae Atticae ignarissimi P' 

P. E. ad Med. vv. 427, 8. 

The lovers of Attic literature will never cease to regret the 
loss of a man like this. After the names of Bentley, and Dawes, 
and Porson, to complete the quaternion, what name shall be 
added i That of Elmsley stands alone in the competition. 



PERSIAN INGENUITY. 



^MONG several passages extracted from Eastern writers, 
showing by various examples the ingenuity of Persians in differ- 
ent arts and sciences, one particularly struck me, as it serves to 
prove, that between three and four hundred years ago, great 
progress had been made in a branch of mechanics, which, from 
the report of travellers, 'it would appear, had not, since that 
time, been cultivated by Asiatics with much success. Having 
offered some preliminary observations, I shall quote the passage 
in question, as one which probably has never before been com* 
mitted to the press. It occurs in the manuscript work of that 
celebrated historian, Muhammed ben Khdwend Shdh ben Mah- 
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mkd. More commonly denominated Mirkhond^ mho died in the 
year of the Muhammedan era 903^ or of Christ 1498. H» 
excellent Persian chronicle, entitled the Rauzei al Safa, or 
** Garden of Purity/' was composed by desire of the Emir Ali 
Shir, and is generally transcribed in seten large volumes, be- 
sides an appendix ; but some ingenious critics have doubted 
whether this kh&temah or appendix, and indeed wheAer part of 
the seventh volume, might not rather be ascribed to Khondtmir, 
the son of Mirkhond, than to the illustrious Mirkhond himself. 

That the modern inhabitants of Persia are not inferior to their 
predecessors in natural ingenuity, appears from the concurrent 
testimonies of several travellers ; and what the ancient Persians 
were able to effect in works of art and mechanical contrivances, 
may be learned from various passages of classic writers, and from 
venerable monuments still existing indifferent provinces of that 
country. The stupendous ruin9 that indicate the site of Perse- 
polis, and may be regarded as the remains of Darius's palace, 
must here be particularly noticed. On a reference to the engrav- 
ings given by Chardin, Le Brun, and Niebuhr ; also by those who 
witRin the present century have visited those admirable fragments 
of antiquity, M. Morier, Sir William Ouseley, Sir Robert 
Ker Porter, and others, it will be found that the Persepolitan 
sculptures, executed probably between two and three thousand 
years ago, represent objects of highly elaborate workmanship. 
The different articles of dress in which numerous human figures 
are clothed ;' the ornaments which they wear ; the arms, more 
especially the bows with their cases, and quivers with arrows ; 
their caps, crowns and helmets ; the extraordinary harness of 
their chariots ; and many things of which it would now be diffi- 
cult to ascertain the use — all these sculptures bespeak, as the 
very first glance will sufficiently show, that they are imitations 
exact even to minuteness, of the objects which they were de- 
signed to represent ; and no one can hesitate in acknowleging 
that artists capable of making the arms and armor, the orna- 
ments, chariots, harness and other matters which the sculptures 
so exactly imitate, must have been persons of considerable in- 
genuity. 

The same opinion may be formed on examination of those 
sculptures which were executed at a much later period (from 
the third to the seventh century), representing Persian kings, of 
the Sassanidan race, with their nobles, and warriors, according 
to the descriptions and delineations of them given by the travel- 
lers above-mentioned. From these monuments, however, it 
does not appear that the artists, in any respect, proved them- 
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selves superior to those whO| many hundred years before, had 
been employed on the Persepolftan marbles. Yet it is proba- 
hle, that the oldest Persian workmen, and those of the Sassa- 
nidan ages, wanted, not only in executing the sculptures, but in 
fabricating the arms, ornaments, chariots and other things re- 
presented by them, many of those tools and mechanical imple- 
ments which render such tasks comparatively easy to Euro- 
peans. That observant traveller, Chardin (than whom no better 
judge could be consulted respecting mechanical operations), has 
remarked the extreme simplicity of apparatus and the paucity 
of tools among modern Persian artists ; also the facility with 
which they establish their portable workshops in the corner of a 
room, where, sitting on the bare floor, or perhaps on a sorry piece 
of carpet, they produce such specimens of ingenuity as it would 
be difficult to equal among us, notwithstanding the multiplicity 
of implements and all the helps of mechanism to which our 
artists are accustomed. The reader will see in Chardin's fourth 
volume (l£mo edition), how the Persians iff his time (the 
seventeenth century) excelled in various branches of art; in 
embroidery of silk or leather with gold and silver ; in pottery or 
earthenware, some of which rivalled the porcelain of China ; 
he celebrates their dexterity in turning ; in making vessels of 
copper, and tinning them so as to resemble silver ; in the manu- 
factory of sword-blades ; in their admirable fire-works ; in the 
cutting and engraving of precious stones, and in articles made 
of pasteboard, and beautifully varnished. 

Sacb mecbanios as be amongst them, says Sir Thomas Herbert, 
are industrions and ingenious; whether you consider those that 
labor in silk and bombasin ; or that dye and wea^e carpets, or other 
arts, with which their bazzars abound : besides, they have a rare art to 
print flowers of all sorts in leather and in colors; of .which they make 
buskins, sandals, saddles, and furniture for houses. (Travels, p. 320, 
Third Edition.) 

With all this ingenuity, however, it appears from Chardin's 
account, that the art of making clocks or watches (I'horlogerie) 
was unknown to the Persians, or at least only practised among 
them by a few Europeans. Yet in the manuscript to which I 
have above alluded {MirkhomTs great historical composition), 
an anecdote is related indicating some mechanism of the clock- 
work kind, invented or constructed by Mulana Hofi Muhammed, 
a celebrated painter, who, in the fifteenth century, held, for a 
while, the honorable appointment of Kitab-dar, or librarian, to 
the Emir Alt Shir. I now lay before my reader the Persian 
text of this anecdote, and shall subjoin a translation. 
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Among the iiiYeiitioiis of ilfuZsna Haji Muhammed was a clock (lite- 
ndly, an Aour-^x), which he set ap in the library of JSWr AH Shir; 
and in that clock was contrived a certain image holding in its hand a 
stick or dnb, and when one hour of the day had elapsed, this figore 
stmck once on a brazen drum which was placed before it ; after the 
lapse of another hoar it stmck two blows with the same kind of motion, 
and in like manner at each succeeding hour. 

Bj what mechanism this movement was produced does not 
appear ; we are authorised^ perhaps, to suspect that sand or 
water may have been employed. A passage quoted by Mr. 
Turner, in his History of the Anglo-Saxons (book ▼. ch. 1 1. 
note lj5.), describes a wonderful clock sent by the king of Persia 
to Charlemagne, about the year 807* In this clock the '' Juo- 
decim horarum cursus adclepsydram vertebatur :** for marking 
the hours, brazen balls were contrived to fall and tinkle on a 
cymbalum, while figures of horsemen, correspondii^ in number 
to the hours, came forth at regular intervals from some of the 
twelve doors or windows ; closing by the impulse of their 
^ress, at the conclusion of each hour, as many of those win- 
dows as had before been open. (For this passage Mr. Turner 
quotes the Annates CaroL Mi^. Astron. Reuberi, p. 35.) 

But this does not appear by any means so astonbhing a piece 
of mechanism as that which, in the seventh century, was con- 
trived to represent the Persian monarch Chosroes mg h wgeoftf 
xot^f^evov, xoj weqi touto ^HXmv xa\ SBk^ntif xa\ "Arrga, &c. sit- 
ting as it were in the heavens, surrounded by the sun, moon, and 
stars ; whilst showers of rain were seen to fall, li^tning flashed, 
and thunder was heard to roll, as we learn from Cedrenus (ad 
annum Heraclii 13.). This eidouranion of Chosroes is likewise 
noticed by several Eastern authors. 

We may, perhaps, regard as specimens of ingenuity in clock- 
work, many figures which Persian writers have described as 
almost miraculous, and impelled to move by means of talismanic 
art : thus in the rare manuscript entitled Zdnet al Mijalis, we 
read that 
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Abo?e the throne of Khusrau (the Chosroes before mentioned of 
oar historians) an arch had been formed, also a talisman nnder the 
form of a lion with a ball or globe of gold and a cup or basin^ so con- 
trived, that as each hour of the day arrived, the golden globe dropped 
from the lion's month into the basin. 






Other extraordinary contrivances of the same kind are men- 
tipned by Persian authors ; Zacaria of Kazvin describes several 
in his Ms. work entitled Ajaieb al makhlukat composed in the 
thirteenth century ; one^ made by an ingenious fellow-citizen, he 
describes as a human figure which opened the door when any 
person knocked, and afterwards shut it. 

But so many convincing specimens of Persian ingenuity have, 
within the last fourteen or fifteen years, been brought to Eng- 
land, that we can scarcely doubt, what some travellers assert, 
that with proper instructions and an adequate supply of our 
tools and mechanical implements, the Persians might soon equal 
any European nation in various branches of art. It is true that 
on certain subjects they are not fond of innovation ; and, as Sir 
Thomas Herbert remarks, (Travels, p. 321.) 

In antique paths of ignorance they choose rather to tread, than by 
any new invention to call in question the reverend judgment of their 
ancestors. 

But much of this prejudice has already disappeared; the 
king and prince-royal of Persia {Abbas Mirza) not only en- 
courage Europeans at their respective courts, but have sent 
within a few years some young men to England^ that they 
might learn from our artists of different descriptions all the 
latest improvements. With these young Persians the writer 
of this article was acquainted in London ; and can bear witness 
to their quickness of apprehension, and ingenuity in execution. 
That they will confer numerous benefits on their countrymen 
may reasonably be expected. We must not forget, however, 
that before they visited England, a gunsmith of Shiraz, named 
Badr, had made fowling-pieces which bore every appearance of 
admirable English workmanship, as we learn from Sir W. Ouse- 
ley's Travels, vol. ii. p. 5B» For many ages Ispahan has 
been famed on account of the boxes^ cabinets, musical instru- 
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the worship of God, and I feel my faith in Chrietianity con* 
firmed by tracing all the varieties of religions to the faith of 
Abel with St. John in his first epistle^ or even still higher, to the 
emanation of the visible light, the shadow and type of the very 
light of light, uncreate, eternal in the heavens ; and for purposes 
of this kind especially I read and delight in Homer. And i 
would raise my voice and testify to every person who in this 
enlightened age rejects the Christian sacrifice, that he is de- 
graded in understanding and morals below the generation, which 
conducted the decennial war around the walls of Troy. 
. The mention of these walls leads me to observe, that I was 
lately favored with a sight of a specimen of the stone with 
which they were built, by a lady residing atFarendon. The sub- 
stance was beautifully white, and a conglomerate of sea-shells. 
This latter peculiarity suggested to my mind a conjecture, that 
it might have given cause to the legend or fable that Neptune 
was the builder of them. Another interesting inquiry connected 
with the former is, whether we can trace in Homer any allusions 
to Scripture and to facts recorded in Scripture. Much has been 
written on the correspondence between Alcinous and Solomon, 
which it were unnecessary therefore to repeat ; but I have been 
much struck with a resemblance in some of the speeches of 
Ulysses, when petitioning for relief, to the style and sentiments 
of the Psalms of David. This is a subject to which also 1 
hope to call attention.' 

1 advert a second time to r. 59, &c., and note that this pas- 
sage has not been clearly explained. Paris compares the dis- 
tinguishing judgment of Hector to the stroke of the axe of the 
skilful woodman, which exactly divides its object without ex- 
ceeding or transgressing it, if I may so use the term. Kar* ahav 
ikieans, with distinction or penetration, and corresponds to clo-i hot 
in the simile, line 6 1 .—In line 66, Paris intends by ovro), spon-- 
laneously, as ipse is used in LAtin ; — 

Ipsa lacte domum referent distenta capelbe 
Ubera; 
mnd he means to say, that though he would not refuse the 
gifts which the gods sporUaneously proffered to him, at the same 



1 1 wcmld uow^imply propose as queries, whether in Iliad n.384, there 
be not an allusion to the flood ? and in n. 533. to the Psalms i Compare 
Psalm Ixxv. 8. and Revel, xiv. 10. There might also seem an allusion to 
the history of Cain in the same passage. &t I propose these observe* 
tiODs merelyas queries. 
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tim* he would not ipontaneouibf, or without th« proffsring lo 
him by the godi, choose them ror himself, htdv Iktm. 

After a careful revisioil of the passage, 1 offer this M th* 
sense in which tnj judgment finally rests. 

/. M. B. 



ON THE VOWEL POINTS OF THE 
HEBREW LANGUAGE. 



In consequence of the present prevailing fasbion for iIm 
study of the Hebrew language, I am induced to offer some 
observations respecting its celebrated vowel points* II ap^ 
pears that a new school of divinity is arising, which is chiefly 
founded on an old exploded notion of the antiquity of tbest 
points. The object for which this obsolete doctrine is revived, 
IS I think sufliciently evident. However with your permission, 
as concisely as is in my power, 1 propose to submit to youf 
readers a few of the reasons which formerly caused it to be ex- 

[>loded ; and which I flatter myself, will finally consign it to its 
ong home. The Hebrew language, as it is found in the copies of 
the Pentateuch used in the synagogues, consists of twenty-two 
letters; but is devoid of the marks which are known by the name 
of the vowel points. The present Jews, with the followers of the 
new divinity school, maintain that these points are of very great 
antiquity ; some asserting them to be as old as Ezra, others eo^ 
eval with the language. On the contrary, it has been the opinion 
of most learned men in modern times, that they have been not 
only adopted as authority, but invented since the time of Christ 
that they were invented in the dark ages by the Jews, in 
order to enable them to give such meaning and pronunciatiod 
to the text as they thought proper; fUEk) further to enable tbem, 
on once having given it that meaninglTrfd pronunciation^ to keep 
them from all change in futdre. 7!%e object for which they 
were invented is evident from the Circumstance, that they noil 
only added a system of new vowels to the language, but they 
contrived to abolish the old ones, and render them silent and 
useless as vowels, and convert them when joined to the Mw 
letters into consonants. Had the object of the Jews in inventing 
VOL. XXXni. Cl JL NO. LXV. K 
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Ae points been merely to fix the proniluciatioDy Ibey would not 
have done Away with the old vowels, but only added some 
points to th^oi. But this would hot have served their purpose ; 
therefore they were obliged to get quit of the sturdy old vowels^ 
which would not be made to bend to their purposes, and to con- 
vert them into consonants. 

The simple question at issue betwixt the parties is, whether 
these points be new or old ; and this 1 think it will not be diffi- 
cult to settle. If what Harris says be true, that a letter is a 
sign significant, the vowel points and accents or marks, upwards 
of twenty in uumber, must be letters, for they are certainly 
signs significant ; and it is pretty evident that the addition of 
such a number of letters to any language must enable the per- 
son adding them, to give to the original text uearly whatever 
meaning he thinks proper. This is the olgect for which they 
were invented by the Jews, and this is now the object for which 
the new school of Christians support them. 

In the beginning of the last and the end of the preceding 
century, the question of the antiquity of these points was dis- 
cussed at great length/and with no little warmth and animation, 
by a great number of very learned men, until the subject ap- 
peared to be completely exhausted, aud the question settled* 
To enter into the contest again would be useless, and evidently 
would occupy too much space in your miscellany : but as Dean 
Prideaux has summed up the chief arguments against them in a 
abort and compendious form, it may be useful to many of your 
readers who are misinformed by their Jewish and Christian in* 
stroctors to see what has. been said by him against them. Th^ 
following are the principal reasons which he gives against their 
antiquity. . 

1. '^ The sacred books made use of by the Jews in their syna- 
gogues, have ever been, and still are without the vowel points, 
which would not have happened had they been placed there by 
Ezra, and cotisequently been of the same authority with the 
letters; fojr» had they been so, they would certainly have been pre- 
served in the synagogues with the same care as the rest of the 
text: There can scarce any other reason be given why they weri^ 
not admitted thither but that, when the holy scriptures began 
first to be publicly read to the people in their synagogues, there 
were no such vowel points then in being; and that when they 
afterwards came in use, being known to be of a human inven- 
tion^ they were for that reason never thought fit to be added to 
those sacred copies, which were looked on as the true represen- 
tatives of the' original; and idierefore they have been ever kept 
with the same care in the ark or sacred chest of the synagogue^ 
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BB the drigidal draft of the law of Moses anciently was in the 
arks or sacred chest of the tabemacley which was prepared .for it ; 
and they are still so kept in the same manner among them to 
this day, 

2. *^ The ancient various readings of the sacred text called 
Keri Cetib^ are all about the letters^ and none about the vowel 
points : which seem- manifestly to prove^ that the vowel points 
w^re not anciently in being, or else were not then looked on 
as an authentic part of the text; for if they had, the variati9as 
of these would certainly have been taken notice of, as well as 
those of the letters. 

3. '* The ancient cabbalists draw none of their mysteries from 
the vowel points, but all from the letters : which is. an argument 
either that these vowel points were not in use in their time, or 
else were not then looked on as an authentic part of the sacred 
text ; for had they then been so, these triflers would certainly 
have drawn mysteries from the one as well as from the other, as 
the later cabbalists have done, 

4. '' If we compare with the present pointed Hebrew Bibles 
the version .of the Septuagint, the Chaldee paraphrases, the frag- 
ments of Aquila, Synimachus, and . Theodotion, or the Latin 
version of Jerome, we shall in several places find that they did 
read the text, otherwise than according to the present punctua* 
tion : which is a certain argument, that the pointed copies, if 
there were any such in their times, were not then held to be of 
any authority ; for otherwise they would certainly have followed 
them. 

5. '' Neither the Mistna, nor the Gemara, either that of Je- 
rusalem or that of Babylon, do make any mention of these 
vowel points ; although in several places there are such special 
occasions and reasons for them so to have done, that it can scarce 
be thought possible they could have omitted it if they had. been 
in being when- these books were written ; or if ip being, had 
been looked on by the Jews of those times to be of any autho- 
rity amongst them. Neither do we find the least hint of them 
in Philo-Judaeus or Josephus, who are the. oldest writers of the 
Jews, or in any of the ancient Christian writers for several hun- 
dred years after Christ. And although among them Origen and 
Jerome were well skilled in the Hebrew language, yet in none 
of their writings do they speak the least of them. Origen flou- 
rished in the third, and Jerome in the fifth century ; and the latter 
having lived a long time in Judea, and there more especially 
applied himself to the study, of Hebrew learning, and .much 
conversed with the Jewish Rabbies:fbr his improvement there- 
in, it is not likely that he could have missed making some, men* 
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tiOQ of them thirougk all his voluminous works, if they had bees 
either in being among the Jews in his time, or in any credit or 
authority with them, and that especially, since in his commen- 
taries there were so many necessary occasions for his taking 
notice of them ; and it cannot be denied, but that this is a very 
strong argument against them.' Prid. Con. P. i. B. v. 

The Dean has not done justice to his own observations re- 
specting Origen ; for he might have added, that numerous exam- 
ples might be produced from his works, where he has quoted 
the Hebrew in a manner different from the present masoretic 
punctuation, particularly in his Heptacla, in writing Hebrew 
into Greek characters. 

This short compendium of the Dean's seems to me to be 
quite sufficient to decide the question. Indeed^ the well-knowo 
fact named in his first section, of the text in the synagogue 
copies being without the points, cannot be got over. The points 
are not only wanting, but 

*' The text of the synagogue-rolls of the Pentateuch is not di- 
vided into verses; and is aUo without the points of distinction 
(:) called Soph-pesuk. Buxtorf in his Tiberias, ch. ii. p. 113. 
quotes the following note from Elias Levitta : It is a certain 
truth, and of which there is no doubt, that this law which 
Moses set before the Israelites was plain, without points, and 
without accents ; and without any distinction of Verses, even as 
we see it at this day : and according to the opinion of the caba- 
listic doctors, the whole law was as one verse, yea, and there 
are that say as one word." Yeates's Collation, pp. 35,, 36. 
Townley's Illustration, V. i. p. dS. 

The great supporters of the antiquity of the points were the 
two Buxtorfs. Ho doubt men of great learning and talent. 
But the only argument which they produced of any weight 
whioh is not answered by the preceding five paragraphs of the 
Dean's is this, '^ that when the Hebrew language ceased to be the 
mother tongue of the Jews, (as it is agreed on all hands that it 
(Ud after the Babylonish captivity,) it was scarce possible to 
teach that language without the vowel points.'' Prid. Con. 

This argument is completely refuted by the fact, that the 
Samaritan Pentateuch, as well as the Chaldee paraphrases be* 
fore the time of Buxtorf were all without the points, and the 
former still remains so. It seems quite absurd to suppose, that 
if the Hebrew bad once had them, it should ever have lost them. 
And the argument that the language must have had them bi^ause 
it could not be read without them, is at once refuted by the fact 
of the Samaritan being yet without them^ as well as several 
other languages. The reader will find much curious iiiforma-^ 
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tiou on the question here discussed in Bishop Marsh's lOth and 
12th lectures. 

On this subject Dr. Robertson says : 

^' For neither the obsolete Arabic characters called the Cuphic, 
which fell into disuse about A« D. 930^ ncn* the alphabet of the 
Sanscrit in India, a language that has been dead or not currently 
spoken these 19,00 years, nor the Chaldee^ Syriac, or Santari- 
tan^ nor any other a?'C}ent Eastern language that we kno^' of^ 
ever employed vowel points as the modern Jews and Arabs do. 
The Arabic vowel points came first into use at the time when 
the modem Arabic alphabet was adopted by order of the Kalif 
of the Saracens Almuktadir, A. D. 930. The new alphabet 
was invented by his vizir, Ibn Mukla." 

Much pains have been taken to show that without the points 
the meaning of the language must be doubtful : that some 
words will bear as many as even hundreds of different meanings : 
and thence it has been inferred that the language always must 
have bad them. This argument, the fact stated above of several 
languages being still without them, sufficiently refutes. The 
imperfection of the language may be a subject of regret, but it 
cannot be admitted as a proof of the antiquity of the system of 
pointing against such evidence as is produced. With respect 
to the mode of obviating this imperfection, it is evident tliat 
there is no other way to be adopted, than to consult and com- 
pare similar texts with one another, and with the old versions 
made when the language was still living. For this purpose, in the 
ease of the Pentateuch, the Samaritan and the Latin Vulgate (a 
version made from the Hebrew) may be consulted, and above all 
the Septuagint, which has been iptove^^mo^t decisively provedhy 
Drs. Grabbe, Hody, and others, to be the LXX. of Ptolemy; 
and not as some persons have most absurdly imagined, either 
the version of Aquila, Theodotion, or Synimachus. Persons 
wishing for more information, may consult Walton's Prolego-^ 
mena, his Considerator considered, and the works of Dr. Grabbe* 
It is said that the Jews in their synagogues in reading their 
law always read first a passage in the Hebrew, and then the 
passage in the language of the country, that it might be imder*- 
atood. And in order to pronounce it correctly, the reader for 
the day idways on the day precedrag practised his lesson by 
reading it ov^r from a pointed copy : from this it is inferred, 
that the points are ancient. But I do not see how this can 
prove any thing of the kind : for the practice itself was not 
ancient nor general, as is proved bya curious passage quoted by 
Buxtorf in his Lexicon Talm. Rabbinicum, from the TidfiHid 
pf Jerusalem :— • 
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'' Rabbi I^evi ivit CaBsareano^ audieosque eos legentes lee* 
tiotiem ''audi Israel" Deut. vi. Hellenistice, voluit impedire 
ipsos." Vid. Marsh. Mic. 

The fact of the service of the Jews being read io the syna- 
gogues in countries foreign to Judea^ and after their last dis- 
persion^ in the Greek langui^e, cannot be doubted, and may be 
proved from various passages inyFertuIlian, Origen, Pbilo, &c. ; 
but the matter is put out of dispute by a decree of Justinian. 
A.D.550, (Novel. 146. Pbotii Nomocanon xii. 3. alsoGotfao- 
fredi Corpus Juris Civilis. Novel. 146. IL i 580.) passed for 
the express purpose of determining the quesUon : for disputes 
had arisen amongst the Jews on the question, whether their ser- 
vice was to be read in the Hebrew or the Greek. And the Em- 
peror settled it by giving them permission to read the Hebrew 
if they pleased, pairing a tax for so doing. 

In the synagc^ues in Egypt and other places, the service, ever 
after the time of Onias, was read in the Greek language. When 
the Jewish captives taken by Titus and Vespasian' came to be 
dispersed over the empire, they were not content with this prac- 
tice of the Hellenistic Jews, which they considered wrong — 
heretical : and after some time they endeavored to change it, 
and this was the cause of the disputes; similar to what had 
happened before at Cssarea, when Rabbi Levi found them 
reading the law Hellenistice. 

The doctors of the new school, Mirabile dictu! are ac- 
taallj in support of their system driven to the necessity of 
maintaining that the luXX. was burnt in the time of Caesar 
(though TertoUian witnesses that it was at Alexandria in his 
lime) ; and that Qrigen in his Heptacla, Jerome, Justinian, and 
all the Jews were mistaken ; and that all these people, quoting, 
editing, qaairelling, legislating, never once suspected that they 
had mistakcD the version of Aquila for the Septuagint,— Greek 
being the Ycrnacular longoe of Origen, and Hebrew of the 
Jeirs. 

It woold occupy too much of jour Journal, or dae many 
paanages might be produced from the New Testament, ami the 
works«f Jerome, Or^eo, &c. to prove that then authors quoted 
IftMB upointed copies. But they may be found in Walton's 
Prolegomena and in his Considerator considered. Notbii^ can 
well bemoie atrikhig than this fiict: jet peibaps one example 
may not en cr oac h loo much oo your space. 

laliw last verse of the 47lh chapter of Genesis, Jacob is said 
in ow Bdik to have iownl iuur^ npoii l4e inTs AcAif. The 
Yvlnte rcwleis this passive, camcenms ad kcimS capmi. The 
LiX/L or* TS jyti m vy fmf k m mmm, im stammUmiam virga 
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upon the' top of his staff. Now the word in HebreW HBD 
mte means both staff and bed^ Accordingly as. it is pointed; 
and the makers of the LXX. have evidently made a mistake; 
which if they' had had a pointed copy they would not have 
done. How absurd to suppose that the old man lying i on/his 
death-bed^ should bow his head on his walkihg-sts^. The 
truth of this rendering of the word VXSt^mte by the word 7ec* 
turn and not virga, is proved from its repetition in the last verse 
of the 49th chapter, where it is said, collesit pedes suos super 
Uctulum^ Vulg. ; touj ToSaj awroS ix5 i^y x\Tvijy, LXX- 

This proves that there were no points when the LXX. was 
made. St. Paul quoting the passage uses the word virga ; a proof 
that he quoted from the LXXi, or else that he made a mistake 
in the Hebrew. And as the latter will not be allowed, it proves, 
against the new school that the version which we have is really> 
the LXX. The Samaritan text and version and the^ Tar- 
gum have the same reading as the Vulgate, tectum. The Arabic 
and Syriac versions made from the LXX. of course fall into 
its mistake. This example also furnishes one proof against the 
dogma of the new school, that St. Jerome did not understand 
Hebrew. That he did understand it, and that he used it profit- 
ably too, in his Latin version. - 

I apprehend that when the Hebrew became a dead language^ 
the points were invented by degrees to enable the masters in the 
schools better to instruct their pupils, and after some time they 
began to have authority given to them by the Rabbies. No 
man appears to have taken more trouble to examine the ques^ 
tion than Dean Prideaux. From him we learn that all the 
Rabbinical authors were unpointed in his time, and that all their 
other books were originally without them, that in some new 
editions points were put to them, but that the best editions were 
without them : that they were added to the Targums by 
Buxtorf, and that they were only a little before his time added 
to the Mistha and Machzor. Prid. Con. B. 5. p. 4A2. and. p. 
429. Ed;8vo. 1815. I shall now not intrude any further on 
you than merely to add, that if your readers wish for any more 
proofs of the modern date of the masoretic points, they may 
consult the works of the following persons, who all wrote io 
defence of that doctrine, and by whom the question was con- 
sidered to be settled : 

Capellus, Elias Levitta, Thomas Erpenius, Isaac Caaaubon, 
J. J. Scaliger, Isaac Vossius, J. Drusius, Arnolde Boote» 
Andrew Rivet, Lewis de Dieu, Grotius, Spanbeim, Festus 
Hommius, Theodore Beza, Selden, Walton, Sennert, Basnage, 
Burman, Simon, Limborcb, Morirus, Vitringa, Le Clerc, Heu- 
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meots, pannels of doors, and other things, of which the exterior 
surface is beautifully covered with a coat of Mosaic or inlaid 
ni'orkf called Khatem-bandi, comprising innumerable small 
pieces of metal, wood^ ivory and various substances of different 
colors, arranged in regular patterns with exquisite neatness ; yet 
sold at a price which our artists would not consider by any 
means proportionate to the time and labor expended in the exe- 
cution. The same may be said respecting many other produc- 
tions of Persian ingenuity ; but it must here suffice to mention 
more particularly the illuminated manuscripts, in which pictures 
representing battles, hunting-parties, love scenes, and other sub- 
jects, however deficient the painters may prove themselves in 
drawing and perspective, evince considerable skill in the pre- 
paration of most brilliant colors : and while they dazzle the eye 
by their splendid ornaments, they delight it by the beauty of 
their penmanship, and by lines which would seem to have been 
written with liquid gold. 

P.F. 



CRITICAL REMARKS ON HOMER'S 

ILIAD. 



No. IL^[CofUinued from No. LXir.] 

1x1 A D il.- line 5. If oS. In a former communication to the 
Classical Journal, I referred the relative in this passage to ^diog. 
^ 1 have since observed, that Hesiod in the same manner refers to 
the gods as the first cause of contention.' 

The establishment of this sense in Homer is important, as it 
may contribute to elucidate the state of religious knowlege in 
the earliest ages of the Gentiles. And to the reader, who directs 
his inquiries according to the real importance of investigations. 



* Hesiod, "E^y. 15. 

Hesiod is here speaking of emulation, which he distinguishes into two 
kinds, as does also Cicero ; the one kind envy, the other, the aim at excel- 
lence, which latter only he approves. What Hesiod adds, respecting 
Prometheus, should be carefully compared with the Prometheus of 
^schyius* 
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this is the supreme inquiry in the perusal of Homer and Hesiod, 
9fid one to vvhich I hope to call serioos attention. It is a re- 
mark of Bishop Horslej'sy that the heathen religion was a cor- 
ruption of the religion of the patriarchs ; which remark should 
direct us in the inquiry concerning the state of religion in the 
most ancient records of the principles of our Gentile fore- 
fathers ; and the result, 1 feel assured , would be, that the one 
and the same religion^ which was in the beginning, when Abel 
offered up his lamb^ and Cain apostatised from the primitive 
faith by not offering rightly, formed the basis of all the religions 
which existed in the ancient world. And I believe we shall 
find, in the history of both particular and universal dispensa- 
tions, these following common characters : 1. Truth and sim- 
plicity, g. Excess of misguided zeal. 3. Restoration of truth. 
4. Diminution and destruction of truth. And thus, 

Redit labor actus in orbem. 

The primitive religion, according to the Bible and to Homer, 
was that which taught that the offences of men against God 
would not be forgiven, except through prayer and sacrifice. 
And these latter were rendered means of reforming the offen- 
ders^ by the revelation and belief of this grand principle, that 
they were not efficacious in any case in which the offenders 
did not forgive and love their fellow-creatures. Forgive ut 
our trespasses as we forgive them that trespass against us, was 
the essence of primitive religion and morality. And St. Johii 
further intimates, that Cain by not offering rightly, and by 
hating his brother, apostatised from communion with the Father 
and with the Son. For the communion of Abel with the Son 
was through the saci;ament of sacrifice divinely appointed. 
Before the fall, man did not eat animal food ; but after the fall 
God himself clothed Adam with the skins of animals, denoting 
at once that his sin must be covered by a victim, and human 
life preserved by vicarial suffering and death. Compare Iliad J. 
493—513. 

In the present age the tide of opinion is ebbing far below tlie 
happy mean of truth, established at the Reformation; and we 
have too much reason to fear lest a temporary destruction of 
truth in all its branches will be the end of the present dispensa- 
tion. The thirty-third chapter of Job, which was written be- 
fore the birth even of Moses, leaves us in no doubt what the 
religion of the patriarchs was ; and I feel no question but that the 
same was the religion of the Gentiles in the time of Homer, 
however overloaded and disguised by the inventions of man in 
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tbem one step towards the attainmeiH of their favorite pur- 
suit; — the language of their country they either did,jor affected 
tb despise: — they thought, wrote, and even spoke in Latin. They 
lectured in the public universities with all the pomp ' and dis- 
play of a modern missionary ; and would not hesitate to speod 
their whole fortunes, and - even sell their very furniture and 
necessary articles of life,' to acquire a half-eaten, and almost 
illegible manuscript of Homer or Virgil ; and were even so 
far transported by their blind adoration for antiquity, that. they 
scrupled not to use the most dishonest means in the attainment 
of their wishes — to steal,* borrow under false pretences, or even 
openly and . violently seize on some long-wished-for Mss., 
^as an act which rather redounded to the credit of the per- 
petrator, as it evinced his devotion to the great sager of heathen 
literature : and he who could boast of being master of a decad 
of Livy, was a greater subject of envy, and looked up to with 
more veneration than the '•' first Guesar," when he placed the 
imperial diadem on his brows. But notwithstanding all- these 
foibles, which now serve only to elicit our smiles, the lasting 
obligation which these demi- Roman patriots have conferred 
on the classic world; the fixed and determined resolution, 
with which they combated the obstacles that beset their path ; 
the skill with which they dissipated the darkest of those clouds 
which overhung the literature of antiquity ; their decided supe- 
riority over the rest of Europe ; and lastly, the gratitude we are 
bound to offer up in return for their exertions : — all these cirr- 
cunistahces in iheir favor induced us to devote one paper to 
their honor and memory; and this we endeavored to do by 
selecting from their works a volume which would be found 
most amusing, and which would at the same time serve as a 
tolerable specimen of the rest. 

We now descend to the subsequent century, which we shall 
not pass over so expeditiously. Leaniing appears to have made 
a very rapid progress within these few years ;r-^ brighter gleam 
of sunshine bursts over us, as the prospect clears, and becomes 
more extensive, more diversified, and more beautiful. Italy had 
hitherto usurped all the knowlegc* of the times ; but the spark, 
which she had kindled, was now beginning to spread through 
the other countries of Europe, which were as ambitious to dis^ 
pute wjth. her the palm in arts, as they had in arms: and 
though she continued fo|- some time longer to take theiead, she 
did not stand, as heretofore, unrivalled and alone. The .spirit 
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of chivalry, which was the life and soul of the troubadour 
poetry^ which, it must be remejnbered^ was the only sort of 
composition that could bear any analogy . or lay any claim to the 
name of literature^ among the nations of the south of Europe, 
had already lost its bxightness, its fervor^ and fascination; and 
as mankind were .delivered from the restraints of military insti- 
tutions and feudal • despotism, their minds gradually expanded, 
and their, dispositions became .more susceptible of refinement, 
elegance, and eloquence, when the state of society lost that inili- 
tary character which distinguished the earlier ages, and became 
more domestic and more accordant to the polish of civil govern- 
0ieiit* . These, and many other circumstances now unnecessary 
to enlarge on,^ tended to the rapid diffusion of useful knowlege, 
as )Wrell as the lighter brancbes of literature ; and as the use of 
the Latin tongue, became more general, it was of course brought 
to. greater .purity and perfection. 

Ai this period then we again, resume our task, with the same 
kindly feelings which we before expressed towards neglected 
genius, and. the same sanguine hopes of being able to add some- 
what to the amtjjsement, if not to the instruction, of our readers. 

The authar, vibose name stands at the head, of this article, as 
far as regards posthumous fame, has been more fortunate than 
inost of his cotemporaries ; and yet he has been singularly af- 
fected in jiien's opinions : for although he has managed to survive 
the wreck, which so many men of equal talent and reputation 
have sunk under, the best of his productions lies now unheeded or 
unknown, whilst his Latin poems are overrated and applauded, 
even beyond what the most sanguine expectations could anti- 
cipate.. We believe there are few who have not at some time, 
or by some means, heard the name of Balthassar Castiglione. 
Many circumstances indeed conspired in his favor to forbid 
the possibility of his being entirely forgotten by posterity. The 
very period, and the very country in which he lived, the scenes 
in which be was destined to take a part, and the good fortune 
which always smiled on him, — all helped to aggrandise and 
perpetuate his memory^ Born and bred in a court, and that 
court in those days the great resort of arts and letters — a favorite 
with the princes whom he successiv(ely served, as minister, 
general, and ambassador — endowed with a form and figure 
.which was striking beyond the generality of mankind — possessed 
of a refined taste in the polite arts, poetry, painting, and sculp- 
ture, with manners attractive, engaging, and popular : — he was 
nalurally calcukled to gain the affections of his countrymen, 
and to be one of the leading men of his times. He resided 
some time as ambassador in the court of Henry the Eighth, king 
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of England, and Louis the Twelfth of France ; he was tke 
bosom friend of Charles the Fifths and intimately acquainted 
with Francis the First. These circumsfcances in themselves 
evince him to have been a man of very superior attainments t 
for it nnust not be supposed that Castiglione was living in pri- 
vate or retired life during these ages of trouble and confusioa ; 
on the contrary, he is entitled to the glory of excelling in 
arms as he did in arts : he took an active part in the quar- 
rels between the papal and imperial powers, and by his own 
exertions as captain^general of the church, an honor con- 
'fierred on him by pope Leo X, maintained successfully for a 
long time the papal influence. Living then in an age when the 
human passions were inflamed with more than ordinary vku- 
lence by the horrors and miseries of constant warfare, or the 
still greater violence of religious zeal, and actively employed in 
promoting the measures of a despotic and bigoted power, he 
testified the value and superiority of his character by continuing 
through life to maintain a constant intimacy with four monarcfas 
of such opposite and capricious dispositions as Henry, Louis, 
Charles, and Francis. His public capacity, and the success as 
well as splendor of several of his negotiations were suflicient 
to blazon bis name throughout Europe during bis own life-time. 
His intimacy with the eminent literary men of his country, 
poets, painters, and philosophers, himself perhaps not the least 
of them ; and lastly, the transcendent fame acquired by his 
*' Courtier,*' ' a work which ought to exalt him to a rank by 
the side of Plato, Xenophon, and Cicero, have assisted in cre- 
ating for him a reputation, the noise of which, though it has 
BOW subsided to a murmur, has not altogether died away. 

Such is the character of the man, whose Latin poems we are 
now about to summon before our tribunal, fiut before we 
proceed to express our opinions on them, we shall en- 
deavor to show what qualities are requisite to constitute true 
poetry ; in order that we may be able to point out more clearly 
and candidly the perfections or imperfections of the modern 
' Latinists. This, we think, will be the most impartial way, as 
it will afford our readers an opportunity of judging how far we 
are just in our praises or censures, and how far we are au- 
thorised in our conclusions and decisions ; because we, who are 
deaMng with the dead, are not, or ought not to be, subservient 
to the '^ungentle craft'' of modern criticism, but must erect some 

1 II Cortegiano del Conte Baldessar Castiglione. 
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standard of our own^ which shall apply to a species of compo* 
skioD, which does not exactly approximate either to that of 
the ancients or moderns* 

Poetry has often been defined, or rather attempted to be so ; 
but that attempt has always proved imperfect or unintelligible, 
'^ et adhuc sub judice lis est." It still partakes of the '^dark- 
ness visible ;'' there is an -obscurity hanging about the term, not 
perhaps so dense as it once was, but yet too shadowy to admit 
of our seeing clearly into its recesses, it is not an art, nor 
science; and is no more to be acquired by pursuing any set of 
rules, than it is to be explained by humble prose, or confined 
within the narrow limits of a logical definition. It must be 
discerned by a natural and intuitive impulse, not known by rule ; 
caught up by the imagination, not apprehended by downright 
reason ; rather felt than understood. 

^* Most wonderful it seems, that man can catch 
The winged thought, and bind it to his page 

Eternal captive there ! It is to watch 
That momentary flash, amidst the rage 

Of summer tempests darting; through the air, 

And on the canvass fix its waud'ring glare.'^ 

The fault then appears to us to have been in attempting to 
define what is in itself indefinable ; and as we are not inclined 
to break ourselves on the same wheel, we shall rest contented 
with endeavoring to distinguish the different qualities of poetry, 
and by showing in what the excellence of each consists. We do 
not allude to the grand divisions into epic, didactic, dramatic, &c. 
but the more minute and less obvious distinctions, which take 
tbeir character from the peculiarity of thought, language, or 
expression. 

The principal requisites then, which are to unite and make up 
a great poet^ are depth and sublimity of thought, fertility of 
imagination, a command of poetical language, and a power of 
awakening the passions ; and whoever possesses these four 
attributes, and has withal sufficient good t^te to enable him to 
judge when and where to apply them, must inevitably be a great 
poet. Simple as this little all may appear, if we except our 
own immortal Shakspeare, we know not where to find a writer 
\(rho can boast of so mu^h. Next to him perhaps Dante and 
Lord Byron were endowed by nature with a genius the most 
calculated to excel in that singular style of writing, which is 
understood by the term poetry ; not that we mean to say they 
will take tbeir station in the temple of Fame before Homer or 
YirgU, Tasso or Ariosto, Milton or Camoens. Art or fortuiie. 
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either in the choice of their subject's^ or thetaste^ skill and 
judgment with which they have treated them, may have ren* 
dered these writers greater, or even more deserving favorites with 
the censors of ihe literary arena; but we have no hesitation in 
saying that net one of these great men, not even the sublime and 
daring* Milton, or the gay, fascinating,' romantic Ariosto, were, 
gifted with a soul so really. and truly cast in a poetic mould, as 
either Shakspeare, ]>ante^ or Lord Byron. . / 

To return to oiir former position, there is. first what w&w-ould 
call the poetry of idea, which depends more- on the depth 
and originality, than brilliancy . of imagination. ' It. is a species 
of poetry, which is not so much characterised by. figurative lan- 
guage, rich fancy, neatness of expression, pathos x)r feeling, as 
a singular originality of conception, which summons up before 
the poet's mind a profusion, of ideas, which seem 8cai:ceiy to 
partake of an earthly nature, or to be the suggestions of an 
ordinary mortal. They may be true, just, and even philoso- 
phical ; but they will still bear the* same analogy to the more 
simple effusions of a prosaic mind, which ideal beauty, as 
shadowed forth in the brighter creations of painting and sculp- 
ture, does to the forms and faces we are in the habit of meeting 
in the reality of life. Of all the writers we are acquainted with. 
Lord Byron possessed this gift in its greatest * splendor. The 
Childe Harold is a poem purely of the ideal nature ; there is 
no regular subject, no story, and hardly any thread or connected 
narrative,' but the whole work is a tissue of the deepest, most 
sublime, and most poetic ideas and reflections ; it is the work of 
a mind really cast in an unearthly mould, and seeming scarcely 
to have any thing in common with the generality of mankind. 
If there could be a class of beings, who held a middle rank 
between angels and men, more exalted than we in their thoughts, 
words and actions, and yet not altogether immortal, what 'we 
designate by the poetry of idea might be their language. The 
whole of the Childe Harold is an instance of this style of poetry. 
To select a particular instance, where there are so many, is 
rather a perplexing task ; however, to make ourselves more 
clearly understood, we may allude to the address to the Ocean in 
the latter part of tne fourth canto, which is remarkable for the 
singularly striking and poetical nature of the ideas and power 
of language in which they are expressed. Another example 
may be drawn firom the description of the ^' Cascata del mar- 
more," in the fourth canto, where the poet, after depicting with 
all the powers of poetry the stupendous appearance of this 
cascade, bursts out into the following noble exclamation :-— 
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''Lookback! 
Lo ! where it comes like an eternity, ' 
As if to sweep down all things in its track, 
Charming the eye with dread — a matchless cataract I'' r . 

What makes this thought so poetical i — the language is of the 
simplest nature, such indeed as might be used by the purest 
writer of prose; there is no picture presented to the mind, 
which we could take out our pencil and develope ; there is no- 
thing which arouses our feelings or passions : and yet no one 
can read these lines without feeling the deepest pleasure, and 
that pleasure is created simply and solely by the profound, dub- 
lime, and almost tremendous power of the thought. This is 
what we call the poetry of idea. 

Nearly allied to this is what we would denominate the poetry 
of imagination. This is distinguished by the luxuriance of the 
poet's fancy, and the vividness with which he embodies the 
shadowy creations of his brain. It is a species of poetry per- 
haps more. pleasing. than that we have just spoken of, though it 
does iiot partake of the same power or sublimity. The images 
which it awakens must not be so trite and familiar as those 
which commonly occupy our thoughts; neither must they 
be distorted or unnatural, though not exactly obvious ; other- 
wise they lose their beauty, and affect us with the same un- 
pleasant sensations which we experience in contemplating a 
monster or a deformity. Another of the great characteristics 
of this branch of poetry, is the skill with which the writer con- 
jures up, at his command a succession of ideal pictures, which 
flash across the mind of the reader, and appear as clearly and 
palpably in array before him as if he was actually gazing on 
the glowing tints of the canvass. We will quote an instance 
from the Irish Melodies : 

• 

* '' I saw thy form in youthfal prime. 

Nor thought that pale decay 
Would steal before the steps of time, 
And waste thy form away." 

Now in this passage it is not the language which makes it 
so beautiful ; the words are by no means poetical ; they are 
such as We should use in common conversation, if we wished to 
express the same thing. Nor is it the originality of the idea; 
for we never look on the marked subject for decline, without 
somewhatof the same sentiment rushing across our minds, fiut 
it IS the exquisite picture, the almost living and breathing scene, 
which the poet has conjured up before iis.; We never read the 
above passage, without fancying to ourselves a sketch like this : — 
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in the front of the pictare a lovely young girl in the dawn of youth 
and beauty, and close behind her steps the two tyrants of mor- 
tality, Time and Disease ; the first stalking forwards slowly and 
determinately, as if secure of his prey, and therefore reckless of 
the moment when he shall commence his attack : then Disease 
skulking close by him, pale and emaciated, leaning forward with 
eagerness and anxiety towards his devoted victim, and With oot- 
strained arm and protruded foot, just stealing before his less 
anxious, but not less terrific adversary. 

There is also another species of poetry, which derives its 
beauty not so much from the imagination of the poet, the sub- 
limity of his ideas, or the brightness of his images, as from the 
poetical coloring of the language in which his thoughts are ex- 
pressed. This command of poetical diction is in our opiuion 
an absolute requisite ; for let the ideas of a poem be humble 
and trite asihey will, if the language in which they are clothed 
be highly wrought, they assume ap appearance of novelty and 
originality, and excite in our breasts some feelings of pleasure 
and gratification, if not of astonishment or admiration ; but 
without this artificial dress, all but the most striking and daring 
thoughts are *' stale and unprofitable/' What constitutes the 
poetry of the Georgics and Seasons ? The bare subject h cer- 
tainly far from poetical^ as the skeleton of all didactic poems 
must be ; the ideas are such as we daily or hourly hear, whilst 
conversing with any intelligent farmer, or country gentleman ; 
the descriptions, if we grant them to be poetical, are so real, 
80 true, and so often before our eyes in our constant walks or 
rides, that they lose in a great measure their enchantment by 
being so familiar. What then makes these pieces so fascinat- 
ing i Nothing but the exquisite beauty, variety, and real poetry 
of the language they contain. The veriest proser c6uld» tell you 
that a rock will cast a shade athwart the evening sun ; but though 
the idea is neither novel nor striking, it immediately becomes 
fine poetry, when expressed in such language as this, 

^ " Saxea proevhai umbra.*' 

Again, how finely poetical are the expressions^ ^aplendidi 
mendax^ — *^ flet noctem,'' and others of this nature, wUch lose 
their whole beauty if attempted to be explained with too much 
precision, and yet are so readily and easily understood. But we 
shall perhaps make our meaning more clear by A line from the 
Italian poet Frugoni, who, in describing the contest between 
David and Goliah, makes use of the foUowing expression to 
represent the stone penetrating the forehead of the gi^t :— - 
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** Vien, e rimmeiisafronte urti epercuota, 
E di morte vi stampi orma profonda,** * 

If poetry be ever considered as an art, as distinguished from 
a natural gift, this undoubtedly is the artificial part of it. laia- 
gination, fancy and invention must be implanted in us with the 
seeds of life — there are no rules, no study which can teach them ; 
but labor and judgment, though they will not' procure a flow 
of figurative language, may yet enable a poet to express his 
thoughts with taste, elegance^ and perhaps in some degree, with 
poetical diction. It is this very artificial nature which renders 
this department of poetry so difficult to excel in. If a man 
has not a pure and classical taste, but is ever hunting after fine 
MTords to decorate and furbish up a common-place idea, he 
immediately runs into bombast; for this extravagance will al- 
ways be found to arise more from inflated language than far- 
fetched or overstrained ideas. This is the rock, on which 
Liucan and Claudian have split, and so many of our own 
dramatic poets. They had not judgment enough to clip the 
exuberance of their diction, or perhaps they were under the 
dominion of such false taste, as to delight in searching for turgid 
sounds and pompous words : — but be that as it may, it is by 
such an outrage to all true poetry that they have marred their 
fame for ever. 

It may be objected, that we are making distinctions which 
never did, and never were intended to exist ; or that each of 
these individual attributes, unaccompanied by any other faculty, 
can never produce a poet. But this is incorrect. Perfection 
indeed canuot exist without combining every beauty; but how 
little is perfection to be looked for in the works of men ! In 
painting there is many a rough draught, or first sketch, con- 
ceived with the highest power and originality : indeed there is 
a particular school of painting which excels in this bold, un- 
finished and unpolished style, so remarkable for its daring and 
lofty spirit ; this is our poetry of idea. There is another style 
of painting, which founds its claim to our admiration solely 
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' The same expression is used in the Childe Harold, only applied to 
a different subject: 

<^ How the giant element 
From rock to rock leaps with dehrious bound, 
Crushing the cliffs, which, downward worn and rent 
WUh his fierce foottteps, yield in chasms a fearful vent 
To the broad column, which rolls on—" 

Canto iv. 60. 
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on the elegance of gifout)ing, richness of fant]^, and variety of 
subject; this is our poetry of the imagination. Lastly , there are 
ikialiy artists, whose fame depends more on the peculiar brit- 
lianty of their coloring, their taste and polished execution, and 
th^ addtesi with which they render a tritfe aiid common sofagect 
interesting, than either sublimity of concepiion, or variety of 
incident ; this is our poetry of language. The greatest poet, 
like the greatest painter, is he, who can combine and concen- 
trate in his own works the greatest display of those properties, 
^hioh are the distingnisbing beauties of other artists. 



Vbfiotts rendetings of Passages in the New Testament, 
by ^etoeral of the most distinguished English trans- 
Jators. 



No. ll.-^C(miinuedfrom No. LXIV.] 

Mark I. 4. John accordingly baptized, &c. I. V. — Accord- 
ingly came John baptizing, &c. Wakef. Thus came John baptiz- 
ing, and publishing the baptism of reformation. Camp. 

5. Upon confession of their sins. Wakef. 

8. He will baptize you in a holy spirit. Wakef. — in the Holy 
Spirit. Camp. 

10. John saw the heavens Open. Wakef. He saw the sky part 
asunder. Camp. 

15. The reign of God approacheth, reform and believe the good 
tidings. Camp. 

22. Were astonished at his manner of teaching. Camp. Wakef. 

27. What new teaching is this ? Camp. — ^kind of teaching. 
Wakef. 

38. Let us go to the neighbouring boroughs to proclaim [the 
reig^n] there also. Camp. 

ii; 10. That ye may know the Son t>f man to have authority 
upon earth to forgive sins. Wakef. 

12. We never saw any thing like this. Camp. 

15. And many tax«^atherers and heathens were eating in the 
house at the same table with Jesus. Wakef. Many publicans and 
sinners placed themselves at the table with Jesutt. I. V. — ^placed 
themselves with Jesus. New. 

17. I came not to call righteous men, but sinners. I. V. New. 
I came not to call the righteous, but sinners to reformation. Camp* 
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26. Did fe never read what David and his attendants did, in a 
strait, when they were hungry ? Camp. Have ye never read what 
David did when hunj^er prest hini| he and his companions? 
Wakef. 

III. 29. Whosoever shall speak evil against the holy spirit, he 
bath no forgiveness in this age, but is in danger of eternal punish- 
ment. Wakef. Whosoever shall detract from the Holy Spirit 
shall never be pardoned, but is liable to eternal punishment. 
Camp. 

32. Behold thy mother and thy brethren and thy sisters stand 
without and seek thee. I. V. New. Behold thy mother and thy 
brethren without are seeking thee. Wakef. 

IV. 11. It is your privilege to know the secrets of the reign of 
God. Camp. 

12. Inasmuch as they see clearly, and perceive not ; and hear 
plainly, but understand not, so as to.turn to me, and have their 
sins forgiven them. Wakef. So that seeing they see and do not 
perceive ; and hearing they hear and do not understand, neither 
are they converted and forgiven. I. V. New. 

19. The deceitfulness of riches, and other lusts coming upon 
them together choke the word. Wakef. 

24. To you, who are attentive, more shall be added. Camp. 
The measure, which ye give, will be given to you, who hear, m 
abundance. Wakef. — [Newcome and the Impr. Vers, omit the 
phrase * and unto you that hear shall more be given.'] 

41. Who then is this ; when even the wind, &c. Wakef. Who 
it this, whom even the wind, &c. Camp. Who is this, that even 
Ihe wind, &c. New. I. V. 

V. 7. What hast thou to do with me, Jesus, Son of the most 
high God. Camp. Wakef. 

23. Come lay thy hands on her, that she may recover and live. 
Wakef. 

34. Thy faith hath made thee well : go in peace and -continue 
free from thy disorder. Wakef. 

35. Why troublest thou the Teacher? I. V. New. in marg. 

VI. 4. And they revolted at him. Wakef. And they were 
scandalized at him. Camp. And he was unto them a cause of 
offending. New. I. V. 

5. And he would not do any mighty work, &c. I. V. 
11. In a day of punishment. Wakef. [Newcome and the Impr. 
Vers, omit the latter clause of this verse. * Verily I say,' &c.] 
18. For John was constantly saying to Herod. Wakef. 

33. And many distinguished him omon; f/^. Wakef. 
46. And when he had bidden the people farewel. New. 

481 And was intending to pass by them. Wakef. And seemed 
intending to pass by them. Camp. 
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50. For they all saw him and were terrified. Camp. — affrighted. 
New. in marg. 

52. For they were not brought to a right understanding of him 
by the miracle of the loaves. Wakef. For their minds were so 
stupified, that they never reflected upon the loaves. Camp. 

56. And as many as touched it. Wakef. L V, New. 

VII. 3. For the Pharisees and all the Jews never eat without 
throwing a handful of water over their hands. Wakef. —eat not 
until they have washed their hands by pouring a little water upon 
them. Camp. — ^unless they wash their hands diligently. New. 

At V • 

4. — ^baptisms of cups, &c. Camp. 

8. For ye have let go the commandment of Qod, but bold the 
tradition of men. Wakef. 

VIII. II. And in order to prove him, demanded of him a sign 
in the sky. Camp. 

24. Having looked up, he said, I see men, whom I distinguish 
from trees only by their walking. Camp. 

32. This he spoke so plainly. Camp. And he was telling them 
this information with great plainness. Wakef. 

33. Get thee hence, adversary, for thou dost not relish the things 
of God. Camp. — for thou regardest not the things which are of 
God. New. I. V. — mindest. Wakef. 

34. Whosoever wisheth to go with me. Wakef. Is any man 
willing to come under my guidance ? Camp. 

36. 37. For what will it profit a man, if he gain the whole world and 
lose his life ? or what can a man give to redeem his life ? Wakef. 
What would it profit a man, if he should gain the whole world, 
with the forfeit of his life ? or what will a man not give in ransom 
for his life? Camp. — forfeit his own life. New. I. V. — as a ran- 
som for his life. I. V. — in exchange for. New. 

IX. 5. It is better for us to be here. Wakef. 

7. This is ray Son, that beloved Son, hear him. Wakef. 

10. And they kept the matter with themselves. New. I. V. 
And they took notice of that expression. Camp. And they laid 
bold on that saying. Wakef. 

12. And (as it is written also concerning the Son of man) to 
suffer, &c. Wakef. And (as it is written of the Son of man) 
must likewise suffer, &c. Camp. , 

24. Master, I do believe ;' help thou the weakness of my faith. 
Wakef. — ^supply thou the defects of my faith. Camp. 

29. This kind of demons can come out by nothing but by 
prayer and fasting. I. V. New. This kind cannot be dislodged, 
&c. Camp. This kind of faith can only be produced by prayer 
and fasting. Wakef. 

42. And whosoever shall lead into sin one of these lowly disci- 
ples who believe in me. Wakef. 
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43'. If thy hand ensnare thee. Camp. If thy hand be leading 
thee to sin. Wakef. —-cause thee to offend. New. I. V. 

X. 13. And they kept bringing little children to him. Wakef. 
14. Suffer these little children. Wakef. Suffer the little child- 
ren. I. V. New. Allow the little children. Camp. 

21. Then Jesus looked earnestly upon him with fondness. 
Wakef. 

23. How hardly will they that have riches come into the kingdom 
of God. Wakef. With what difficulty will those, &c. I. V. New. 

26. What rich man then can be saved? Wakef. 

27. With men t^ ma^ be impossible. Wakef. To men it is im- 
possible. Camp. 

29. Not one of you hath given up, &c. Waket 

32. Jesus kept going before them, and they were following in 
astonishment and fear. Wakef. — a panic seized them, and they 
followed him with terror. Camp. 

42. Ye know that those who seem worthy to rule over the 
Gentiles have dominion over them. New. Ye know that the rulers 
of the Gentiles exercise a harsh authority. Wakef. 

XI. 1^. For the season of gathering figs was not yet come* 
Wakef. New. I. V. — ^the fig-harvest was not yet. Camp. 

21. Behold the fig-tree which thou hast devoted, already 
vrithered. Camp. — which ihou didst devote. New. I, V. 

30. Was the title, which John had to baptize, from heaven, or 
firom men ? Camp. 

32. For they all held John to be a true teacher. Wakef. 

XII. 10. A stone which the builders rejected^ Camp. 

24. Is not this the source of your error, your not knowing the 
Scriptures, nor the power of God ? Camp. , 

25. They will then resemble the heavenly messengers. Camp. 
27. Ye therefore greatly deceive yourselves. Wakef. 

37. And the multitude, which was great, was listening to him 
gladly. Wakef. And the multitude of the people heard him gladly. 
New. I. V. 

40. And pray at the same time with a long preamble. Wakef. 

XII I. 14. But when ye see that destructive abomination, &c. 
Wakef. -desolating abomination. Camp. New. 

18. And pray that your flight be not in rainy weather. Wakef. 

22. And will propose signs and wonders. Wakef. I. V. 

34. For it is like a man, &c. Wakef. When a man intendeth 
to travel, &c« Camp. 

XIV. 1. Now after two days was the passover and the time of 
unleavened bread. Wakef. — and the feast of unleavened, &c. 
I. V. New. 

3. And after shaking the box together. Wakef. —the shook the 
box. New. 

8. She hath anointed my body beforehand for its embalnient* 
Wakef. — embalming. I. V. New. 
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15. And he will show you a large upper room, ready, spread 
with carpets. Wakef. 

20. It is one of these twelve, one that is dipping his hand with 
me in this dish. Wakef. 

21. The Son of man indeed is going to suffer death. Wakef. 

22. Jesus took a loaf, and after blessing God, brake it, &c. 
Wakef. 

23. Aiid when he had given thanks to God. Wakef. 

27. All of you will offend because of me. I. V. New. Ye will 
all forsake me. Wakef. This night I will prove a stumbling-stone 
to you all. Camp. 

31. But Peter said again and again ; If I must die with thee, I 
will in no wise deny thee. Wakef. 

34. Stay ye here and keep awake. Wakef. 

38. Watch and pray that ye come not into these trials, 
Wakef. 

41. Do ye still sleep, and take your rest? It is all over. Wakef. 
It is done. I. V. New. All is over. Camp. 

48. Am I a murderer, that ye are conle out in a body against 
li^e^ &c. Wakef. 

64. Ye have heard this wicked speech. Wakef. 

XV. 10. For he knew that the chief priests had delivered him 
up through hatred. Wakef. 

19. And they kept smiting his head, &c. Wakef. 

47. And Mary Magdalene, and Mary the mother of Joses, were 
looking on while he laid it there. Wakef. 

XVI. 12. But after this he showed himself in another dress to 
twoofthetti. Wakef. 

18. They shall speak languages unknown to them before. 
CiJimp. 

20. Confirming their preaching by tbe presence of those very 
tniraeles. Wakef. 

LtTKE T. 1. '-^ a narrative of those things which have been ac« 
complished amongst us. Camp. — an account of those things, 
about which we have been fully satisfied. Wakef. 

8. 9. Now it came to pass, as the priests of his order were at- 
tending on their ministry before God, that he was appointed by 
lot, according to the custottt of the priesthood, to go, &c, Wakef. 

17. And he will lead the way in the sight of God, with the 
fsphit and power, &c. Wakef. And he shall go before ChriH,in the 
sight of the Lord Gody with the spirit and power, &e. New. I. V. 
Moreover, he shall go before them in the spirit and po^er^ &c. 
Camp. 

20. And behold thou shalt be silent. Wakef. 

25. HaOi the Lord then dealt thtis with me ? Wakef. 

28. Hail .! gracious woman ! Wakef. 

35. A Holy Spirit wifl come upon thee. Wakef. Thferefere the 
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holy progeny riiall be called the Sot^ of God* Camp. Thiere- 
fore thy offspring will be holy, and a son of God. Wakef. 

45. And happy is she^ who believed that the things told h^T 
from the Lord wquld be accomplished. Wakef. r— who believed that 
there would be a perfonnance of those things, &c. New. I. V. 
— who believed that the things which the Lord hath promised her, 
shall be performed. Camp. 

51. He displayeth the strength of his arm, and dispdleth the 
vain imaginations of the proud. Camp, -r-he scattereth those who 
are proud in the imagination of their hearts. I. V. New. — ^he scat- 
tereth abroad the puffed up with the imagination of theijr heart. 
Wakef. 

M. Then the mouth and tongue ef John were immediately siet 
free ; and he continued speaking, and blessing God. Wakef. 

76. And thou, child ! vfWi be a te^cj^er of t):»e most higti God. 
Wakef. 

80. Now the child grew^ an4*^.cquir£d strength of mind. Camp. 
So the child went on thriving, and growing strong in understand- 
ing. Wakef. 

II. 1. That all the earth should be enrolled. New. I. V. That all 

* • 

the inhabitants of the empire should be registered. Camp« Jbat 
all the wo^ld should register themselves. Wakef. 

7. Because there was no room for them in the guest-chamber, 
Wakef. — in the house allotted to strangers. Ca^p. 

14. And the peace of his good-will to men on earth. Wakef. 

30. For mine eyes have seen the Saviour. Cafup. 

34. ^nd to serve as a niark of contradiction. Camp. 

35. So that the reasonipgs of many beasts will be revealed. 
Wakef. 

40. And the child was filled with wisdom, as he grew, and 
gained strength : ai^d a divipe comeliness wa? upon him. Wakef. 
— and adorned with a divine gracefulness. Camp. 

49. Knew ye not that I must be at my Father'* ? Camp. — thai 
I must need be in my Father's house ? New. I. V. -rrthat I ought 
to bcv in my Father's house ? Wakef. 

^2. -^ and in power with God and man. .Cam|>* -r-and come- 
liness in the sight of God and man. Wakef. 

III. 2. A command from God was upon John. Wakef. 

6. That all flesh may see the Saviour {sent] pf Qod. Camp. 

16. He will baptize you in a holy wind and a fire. Wakef. 

18. And ma.ny other glad tidings also he preached to the people, 
ex;horting them. I. V. New. And with many other eji^ortations, 
he published the good tidings to the people. Cainp. 

IV. 1. Full of a holy spirit. Wakef. 

3. As Uiou art the Son of God. Wakef. 

4. Man Uveth not by bi:ead only, but by whatever Go^jdeaseth. 
Camp. — ^but by every declaration of God. Wakef. 
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15. And he taught in their synagogoes with voiTeTsal spplaofe. 
Camp, 

34. What hast thoa to do with us? Wakef. Camp. 

36. What a voice is this ! With authority and power it com- 
mandeth these unclean spirits, and they come out. Wakef. 

V. 11. Henceforth thoa shalt catch men alive. Wakef. 
21. Who is this man that speaketh so wickedly? Wakef. 
24. The Son of man hath anthority. Wakef. 

26. We have seen incredible things to-day. Camp. — unexpect- 
ed things. Wakef. 

39. For he saith, * The old is milder.' Camp. 

VI. 11. Then they were wholly confounded, and continued de- 
bating with each other what they could do to Jesus. Wakef. 

12. And continued awake all night in the house of prayer to 
God* Wakef. And spent the whole night in an oratory. Camp. 

32. For if ye love them who love you, what is your reward ? 
Wakef. For if ye love those [only] who love you, what thanks 
are ye entitled to ? Camp. 

35. Do good and lend, no wise despairing. Camp. — giving up 
nothing for lost. Wakef. 

37. Release, and ye shall be released. Camp. 

40. But every one that is perfected shall be as his teacher. 
I. V. But let every disciple be duly prepared as his teacher. 
Wakef. But every finished disciple shall be as his teacher. Camp. 

41 . Why beholdest thou the splinter, &c. New. I. V. Wakef. 
But perceivest not the thorn in thine own eye ? Camp. 

VII. 21. At that very time Jesus was delivering many, &c. 
Camp. Now in that very hour he had cured, &c. I. V. New. 

29. All the people, even the publicans, who heard John, have, 
by receiving baptism from him, honoured God. Camp. And all 
the people and the tax-gatherers thankfully received the kindness 
of Grod, and listened to John, and were baptized with his baptism, 
Wakef. — acknowledged the mercy of God and were baptized with 
the baptism of John. I. V. — have justified the ways of God, hav- 
ing been baptized, &c. New. 

VIII. 8. Upon saying these things, he cried out as usual. Wakef. 
28. What hast thou to do with me ? Camp. Wakef. 

31. And the demons entreated him, that he would not command 
them to go away into the bottomless pit. Wakef. — the deep pit. 
New. — the abyss. I. V. Camp. 

IX. 33. -Master, it is better for us to continue here. Wakef. 

X. 6. And if a son of peace be there, your peace shall rest 
upon him. Camp. 

30. Then Jesus took up his question, and said. Wakef. A man 
of Jerusalem, travelling to Jericho, &c. Camp. A man of Jerusa- 
lem on his way to Jencho fell among murderers. Wakef. 
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41.42. Martha! Martha! thou art troubling and perplexing 
thyself about many dishes, when only one is needful : now Mary 
hath chosen for herself that good portion of the entertainment, 
which shall not be taken away from her. Wakef. 

XI. 1. And it came to pass, after Jesus had been praying in a 
house of prayer. Wakef. 

4. For we also forgive every one, that doeth wrong to us. 
Wakef. — all who offend us. Camp. — every one who trespasseth 
against us. New. I. V. 

1 3. If ye therefore, bad as ye are, can give good things to your 
children ; how much more will your Father give from heaven the 
Holy Spirit to them that ask him ? Camp. 

16. Others, to try him, asked of him a sign in the sky., Camp. 

19. They therefore shall condemn you. Wakef. 

31. A queen of the south will rise up in the place of judgment. 
Wakef. 

34. When therefore thine eye is sound. Wakef. Camp. — clear. 
I. V, New. 

40. Doth not he, who cleaneth the outside, usually clean the 
inside also? Wakef. 

44. For ye are like decayed tombs. Wakef. 

XII. 25, Which of you can, by his anxiety, prolong his^life one 
hour? Camp. Which of you, with all his anxiety, can add a 
single cubit to his life ? Wakef. 

27. Solomon in his brightest raiment. Wakef. 

34. For where your treasure is there let your heart be also. 
Wakef. 

46. Will assign him his portion with the faithless. Camp. — the 
unfaithful. I. V. New. — the infidels. Wakef. 

49. I came to put fire in the earth ; and what wish I mare, since 
it is already kindled ? Wakef. — and what would I, but that it were 
kindled ? Camp. — and what do I desire, if it be already kindled ? 
New. — ^and what do I desire ? O that it were already kindled. 
I.V. 

XIII. 1. Now some came to tell Jesus at the time, &c. Wakef, 
24. Force your entrance through the straight gate. Camp. • 

32. Aild on the third day I end my course. Wakef. And the 
third day my course will be completed. Camp. 

33. But 1 must go on to-day and to-morrow; and on the third 
tiay must I die. Wakef. However, I must needs continue wif 
course to-day and to-morrow ; and depart the day following. I. V. 
New. 

XIV. 7. Observing how eager the guests were to possess the 
higher places at table, he gave them this injunction. Camp. 

18. And they all began to excuse themselves alike. Wakef. 

35. It is not fit even to manure the land ; but is thrown away. 
Wakef. 
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XV* 7. I pay u«to yow, th^t more joy Ijl&ewisse viU he in beaten 
o?er one sinner that repenteth, than there can be over ninety and 
pine righteous persons^ that need no repentance. Wakef. 

16. Yet no one gave him aoy food. Wakef. For npbody gave 
\am aught. Camp. 

2S. Now his elder son was at the farm; but on his return» fbd 
Wakef. 
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JL HE idea qf this work cannot lie called original. We have, be- 
fore us a work by Dr. Nugent, which he translated from tlie 
French of the Port-Royal, and in which the roots of the Greek 
language are arranged in alphabetical order. But the Greek .words 
are divided into three alphabets ; and the difficulty of finding 
IhciH- Is thus great. Many words, which are of use only to the 
lexicographer, are inserted. At the top of each page are plaee4 
tbe.roois. Below are. placed what are called the derivatives.; .but 
are often cailird so very absurdly. For various meanings are here 
addisd to those of the words of the text, totally distinct feooi 
thfiae in the text. And the differeat meanings of words are 
crowded together without any order or connexion. Tn the h^ 
jeditson are added, between the roots and the dematives, deriva- 
tions of a vast maay Greek words by the Rev. Mf • £Uis ; hut 
such derivalioiis as .were never exoeed^ed ia foUy and stupidity by 
any which have yet been proposed to the Uterary world. The 
wioffk x>f Nugent doses by a number of English weeds whicfa are 
said to be.aUied to the Greek, ''either by etymology or by alio- 
5ioa.'.' This word albidon has given a vast field for the onoat fan^ 
ciful chimeras from the pen of the Rev. Mr. Upton. 

A seeeod vsock be£aEe us on the Greek Roots is by Mr. Booth, 
which. fHofesses to he '' upon a new plan of armngamenti." The 
arrasfement is made to depend on the teiininailtons» which pro- 
duce distinct alphabetical iseries. The first ^declension is divided 
into two alphabets. The third into no less than thirty-two alpiba- 
bets. On the same plan the verbs are arranged. We can see no 
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benefit whatever arising from this classification ; and, as there' is 
DO index, it appears to us extremely cumbrous and unsuited to 
practical purposes. Nor do we perceive that this work ia any 
other respects presents any particular advantage. 

A third publication is by Mr. Howard ; which is eertainly in- 
geniously arranged. The words comprehended under any par- 
ticular subject, as plants, kitchen-utensils, implements of husban- 
dry, the senses, &c., are brought together under separate heads. 
But there are too many words introduced to allow us to suppose 
that, unassisted as the memory is left in every other respect^ 
they could be learnt by a pupil. Portions, it is true, might be 
learnt from time to time ; but the memory could retain but few of 
the words long. Even the arrangement perhaps is not attended 
with tliose effects which might be supposed. For the name of one 
plant, for instance^ does not lead to the name of another, except by 
the alphabetical series, which, however, would be much too uncer- 
tain and fallacious a guide. We observe some little stories, pro- 
perties of plants, &c. subjoined to some of the words, which are 
interesting without a doubt, but seem to us foreign from the desiga 
of such a publication. 

We have seen other works on tbe Roots of the Greek Language ; 
but these have been on too confined a plan to admit here of any 
further notice. The only work which will arrest our attention^ be- 
fore we proceed to the consideration of that which we liave placed 
at the head of this article, is one by Mr. Hall, the plan of 
which appears to us to be more similar to that of the work 
adder review than any which we have seen. It is a work on 
the Roots of the Latin Language, "simplified," as the writer 
announces, '* by a display of their incorporation into the En- 
glish tongue." There are too many distinct alphabets in this 
publicatiop. There are too many uncommon words put down as 
being English words. Avenage, Curiality, Setaceous, Rimose» 
Mipaciious, Cachinnalion, Cibarious, Balneation, Parietal, are some 
of a catalogue of iivords which produce at least as much difiiculty 
to a begirmer as the Latin words A vena, Curia, Seta, Rima,.Mica^ 
Cachlunus, Cibus, Balneum, Paries could do. The derivative . 
words, set down as proceeding from tbe roots, are often too doubt- 
ful or too certainly false to be admitted. As when Trabs is said 
to come from Trans-via ; Vomer from Vomo-terra ; Singultus 
from Soaas-gula. We observe that Percussion is stated to come 
ffom Cudo ; and we have observed other mistakes 'which demand 
correctionu The writer has given Latin sentences exemplificative 
of the roots introduced, and these sentences are translated. But 
this work omts many necessary roots ; and the names of plants 
are of very rare occurrence. We give the opening : 

Meaning. Latin word. English Derivative. 

Wing ala alacrity 

Anchor anchora anchorage 
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Hand-maid 


ancilla 


ancillary 


Water 


aqua 


aquatic 


Eagle 


aquila 


aquiline 


Altar 


ara 


Arabella 


Cheat 


area 


ark 


Sand 


ar^na 


an arena 


Hall 


aula 


faall 


Breeze 


aura 


air. 



We shall just observe on these, that Alacrity is not likely to come 
from Ala, as the quantity of the initial syllables is different ; that 
Ancillary is too uncommon a word ; that Arabella is not de- 
rived in a probable manner, nor would it assist the student, if it 
were ; that Air does not come from Aura, We observe, however, 
a good deal to praise in this publication. It contains useful in- 
formation on the derivation of some English words ; and, if 
the writer attends to the few hints we have given him, we shall 
think his production a very useful addition to our School Books. 

We proceed to Mr. Valpy*s work on the Fundamental Words of 
the Greek Language ; which, as we have stated, is somewhat like 
that of Mr. Hall ; but has many advantages over it. For it has 
only one alphabet ; unless the Additions should be taken into the 
account, wliich are however not a necessarily different series^ and 
nrhich will be of course introduced hereafter into the body of the 
work, should it see the dawn of another edition. We in part ex- 
cept also a very singular appendix to the work. We say, *' in 
part ;" for the words, which form this singular appendix, are al- 
ready contained in the body of the work. Another advantage is, 
that the English derivative words are less unknown than many in 
Mr. HalFs publication ; or, when little known, seem to be generally 
accompanied with a quotation from writers who use them. Ano- 
ther is, that the Greek derivative words, at least those in the text, 
appear to stand on firmer foundation. We speak of those in the 
text ; for we observe some derivations in the notes to which we 
cannot assent, but which are generally supported however by the 
authority of some venerable scholar. The writer himself also ob- 
serves in his Preface that the derivations in the notes are often of 
a suspicious nature. A fourth advantage is, that this work seems to 
embrace nearly all such words as are wanted by the general scholar. 
The writer states that he has not interested himself about the tech- 
nical terms in Aristotle on Animals, Dioscorides on Plants, &c. 
We observe that a vast many words, occurring in Athenaeus^ are 
omitted : we suppose on the same grounds. And indeed where 
is the general Greek reader — where even is the scholar — who 
knows or cares to know the English terms of science which cor- 
respond to those which we meet with in that wonderful farrago of 
Greek out-of-the-way words, the Deipnosophists of Athenaeus? 
The same thing we observe too in regard to the plants and animals 
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in Nicander and Oppian. But the same remark is perhaps ap- 
plicable to these which we have just applied to Athens us. 

The object of this publication is avowedly to assist the memory 
of the student; and, were English students of the Greek language 
more concerned than they choose to feel themselves in the attain- 
ment of that language, we could promise the writer abundant suc- 
cess. We promise him success with the attentive and industrious 
student, who is really obliged to every one who helps him on his 
way, and receives with open arms every thing which promises to 
smooth the asperities of the road to classic literature. But such 
a student is of rare occurrence. How few of such a cast exist, 
compared to those idle sportive lads who, reckless of improve- 
ment and careless of committing to memory the meaning or the 
derivation of words, only serve the object of the present moment by 
searching for the meaning of a word — and, at the end of five years* 
reading, (if the term may be perverted to so farcical a use) are 
.iguorant of many common words and many clear derivations. 

The method which this writer adopts of impressing Greek words 
on the student is fourfold. The first is by tracing Greek words 
nearer to their roots. The second is by tracing Greek words 
to Greek, Latin or English words, which have sprung from 
them. The third is by annexing passages from Greek writers. 
And the fourth (which is the only method admitting of cavil, but 
apparently is not often used, except in the case of the appendix 
we have alluded to) is by fanciful combinations. As (iaros dfiaros ; 
Xt^os Xf^^oitTiy iicvounv; TvyrXaiuft TUN DO glebas, &c. Some 
doubtless are legitimate; as where veiKos is illustrated by the 
tragedian's pun on Polynices ; and as in the alliterative words of 
Homer, Hvvro xafiai xoXabes. However, we may well excuse a 
little disputable matter here, being, as it really occasionally is, of 
use in impressing words on the memory. And we roust take into 
the account the almost irresistible tendencies which, in following 
up a favorite plan, are wont to entice and to seduce. 

Before, however, we proceed, we must notice to our readers 
ODce more the curious addition which is inserted at the end of 
the work. The writer makes a decent apology for it ; and, for 
our own parts, we accept his amende honorable. We will not 
promise, however, that others will be equally courteous. This ad- 
dition consists of a "fanciful" method of impressing on the mind 
certain Greek names of plants and animals, which the writer " has 
left in the body of the work without any association.*' *Afip6royov 
Is, southernwood. The writer obtains by transposition the word 
(or rather the letters) hfip6voTov : and yorov, which terminates it, 
is the south-wind. Again : ''Ayxovtra is the herb Alkantt, The 
masculine of the participle is &yx^y» The writer annexes the sen- 
tence 'AXfce/Si^s &yx^y rov Xiovra : in which the word *AXice^Si7s is 
to recall to the mind the word Alkanet. But we will leave the re- 
gions of fancy for more solid ground. 
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In r^fd te tke first method this writer hiu employed, we ob* 
%fT9^ ibal he hasr availed himself largely of tlie labors of LeDoep» 
<if Vakkenaer, of Hemsterhusius, and of Blomfield. He could not 
fcftvc takeu higher ground. Lennep is doubtless ofteu fanciful, and 
the latter part of bis work be has left in a very unfiniahed state; 
but he has given us some highly probable conjectures of his own, 
while he has omitted antecedent absurdities. It is greatly to be 
regretted that the rambling and lengthy guesses of Scbeide, who 
professed to make up the deficiencies of Lennep, have been added 
to Lennep*8 work. We agree, for the most part, with the writer of 
the Preface to the English Translation of Hattbiae^s Greek Gram* 
mar in his severe animadversions of Scheide. Were Scheide*s addi- 
tions correct, they still would have very little to do with Lemiep% 
etymologies, as they seem to be rather directed to the derivation 
of the Latin from the Greek, than to that of the Greek from itself. 

It is probable that Lennep and Valckenaer have been sometimes 
misled by their desire to form the Greek from its own resources. 
There must be a bound to the analysisand decomposition of Greek 
words. When we hear that /3a(tf is merely the addition of /3 to^tf, 
one of the supposed five radical combinations, we may ask why 
was /3 chosen to give to a«a the particular senses which ^^ 
bears? That the letters f, p, t^, X,^, might give tlie ideas of harsfa- 
oess, roughness, softness, and sibilance, we may grant; but iMBy 
consonants seem to carry with them no ideas ; and how does the 
letter /3 carry with it the idea of tendency which /Sow expresses? It 
is not enough then to say vaguely with Lennep tliat ^aui is nothing 
but the radical ina to which j3 is prefixed. However, we lose no- 
thing by ingenious conjectures; and, if the Greek language finds 
in following ages as able decomposers of it as it has done in tbc 
two or three last centuries, it will probably hereafter appear still 
more indebted to its own native strength than it does at present. 
While the Lennepian school considers the Greek as an aboriginal 
language, others find the root of it in the Hebrew or the Cbaldaic, 
and others in the Gothic and Scythian ; and others are strenuous 
in the assertion that Greek, as well as Gothic, is ultimately bot- 
tomed on the Hebrew, which they maintain to be the primafy 
language of the world. 

We will present to the reader the Author*s observations on ^cW 
and {^«,as being connected with the subject vte have just spoken of. 

VAfl : * Ereiy Greek word begmning with <f springs firom one of the«e five 
fomu, if^iictf, 'ifUi, ^n, if^^jv, ^ : all derived from one root. The primary meaniBg 
is, rado, I scrape. Hence they have «be notions of attenuating, rubbing oflf, a»<l 
making warm. For by scrimping we attenuate and make less ; by scraping we rub 
off the dust ; bv scraping we make warm,' Vk. From these verbs are others : 
^^, ^ftim^ if^at«, ifraffw, if^ciXAw, i(^x«» ^^»» &c. ' I would translate/ says Bi., 
* ^, I scrape ; ^mW, I touch ; ^d>«, I gnae or rase.' Perbaps the best generic 
sense of these verbs is that of hrosl^ng or dvawing the Jiand over any sox&ee. 
Thus ^AiKKxa is applied to drawing the band over a harp or lyre. Fr. pp. ^f^N*'^ 
is TpaXfihs, the sound made by the harp or lyre thus brushed or swept with the 
hand -, and hence psalm, psalm-ody. 
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9iAti, ^4t»y |fey ^, (Av, appear to have been TAiioxtt terbs, derived (ton the 
hmk letter |, and expreeeing any thing which gives a harsh or gratag sound. 
Cicero calls this letter ' vastior litera,' and believes that the ' cons«etudu elegans' 
of the Latin language has exterminated it from yarious words. 

Nor can we refrain from quoting the writer's remarks oti die 
words fiitWm and ftddof. 

BJi\k», &CC. : It is curious to observe from what few roots the Greeks formed 
.that part of the language which may be called their own. Fw the names which 
they gave to animals, herbs, and minerals were generally foreign words. The fa- 
cility of formation was B(«ietimeB derived from the flexibility of the form of their 
verbs. Thus the verb BdXXw (or whatever was the oiigioal word) admitted tfae 
forms 04\»f fi6\m, fidkot, fiKd»t 0\^, fixim^ fi\6u» iSAiiv. And from these forms 
sprang fi4Kos, /ScA^yi), fi6\troy, fiSKfiirov, fioK^i, fiovXii, ^iXopuou^ fidheufoSy ftaXdpTfW, 
0aX0is, pxAirru, fi\aari<»y 0\4nw^ fiKrfrpw^ fiXirr», B\^Uf /3A^0«y fihco0phs, and 
Others. From &icw were &Kaiy«y wh. tdcaum, liKtaf$a; kK4», wb. IkKetrrfta. ; &ie^,wh. 
4jic9^) &ffo^. Sometimes it arose from the cbaxiffes in the tenses : Thus from llyoi, 
the present, were formed iiyhs, kyiup, ^f^s, aypios, &c. ; from &|v, the future, 
were &|»k, &|iof ; from {bcrcu, the perf. pass., was Aitrup, It will be manifest from 
this consideration that, by not attending to the derivations of Greek words, we 
introduce into the Gf^k language a vast many more native roots tha& tltat lan- 
guage really contains. 

BdOsf * Objection will perhapa be made to the system adopted through this 
work of forming words from passive first aorists. But in truth it is not to be ob- 
jected to» In the first place, there can be no reason why this tense should not be 
need in forming words. Then, bow shall the 9 be accounted for ? That p^fiw is from 
p4m, is allowed. If we derive it from the first aorist Mj/d-nv^ the origin of 6 in this 
word is manifest. So in 'KXiffko from vA^w, fiK^iQ» from /3Ad«, 9 can be accounted 
for from #ir\^0)|y, ipKiMriy* This formation will also account for bpexO^tt from 
0pexjhiiff Ap$pw from lEfM9qy, ettapOffin from i<rKdpfhi¥^ <fra$€phs from i(rrd9fip, ^<i0u- 
f6s frt)m it^dBrp^, Ixphs from fxOf?y* This last indeed may be formed from the pevf. 
pass, infin. XxOau But this will not apply to. all the words, which are mentioned. 
And indeed did it apply to all, there would be no need for dispute, whether we 
should refer such derivatives to the perfect infinitive passive, or to the first aorist 
pamivc ; it would be perfectly indi£ferent. In'^ithcr case the $ would be accounted 
for. 

Mr. Valpy has worked out his derivaliods with much precisiofi. 
Thus a\6i9o$ is ' for ay^oivoi from Itoxoa pro. oi axiiaJ iWrXcos is 
' from Hayerai pp. of a^w^^ltaxw^l^ym,* "Ifcepoc is ' fr. T/iai pp. 
of iiM, I send, "le^at, I send or impel myself.* He has made 
attempts at original derivation. Tims j^ovSpos he supposes to have 
meant originally a lump of dung ; and derives it through ^phpos 
from KiYoha perfect middle of x^^<t'- Air^oi he derives from a and 
irai perfect passive of lo;, to go ; and cites the line of Homer : 
Bj| V \ii€v atri^iiii', &c. @ciii// he derives from Qiia^ to place, and 
it^ the face ; comparing the espresstoD of Tacitus, Falsi vultu- 
QUE COMPOSITO ; and of Shakspeare : And frame my face 
to all occasions. We think he has made some good remarks on 
the derivations of some classes of words, as ck^vii, ^icoros, etcvSoftai, 
oKvBpoSf vKUfJiyos, aicvytof^ ; v6Xat, waXrij iraXa/ii;, rraXaiar^, vaXafX' 
vaioSf vaXdatrofAaif vakrif vaXiy, &C. 

We follow him to his second method, that of impressing Oreek 
•words by derivatives. * Sic^Trrw, I rest as on a staff. Hence <r«c?w- 
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rpov, a sceptre, the staff of princes.' ' llKoXoip, a sharp point* 
Hence <ncoXoir^i^Spa, a scolopendra, for aKokoiribpa from <ric6Xoi^,oTor, 
and ibpa. An animal whose seat or tail is composed of two sharp 
points.' * Uadibff I suffer. Hence sympathy or fellow-suffering ; 
apathy, want of fellow-suffering ; pathos, pathetic.'' 

IIAUS, gen. irou^s : a boy or girl, child ; ft boy, servant. — H. pad-Bgogw, pe- 
do-baptist; sad pedant, which meant originally, a schoolraaster, i. e. one who bu 
the care of bots : ' A pedant that keeps a school i' the church/ Shaksp. For trcur 
the ^oUans said frois andirotp (as ' arbos/ ' arbor' are interchanged) and v^ wb. 
puer* 

'irli'u, ^» : I prick, point, goad ; mark with pricks or points, as the face or aims, 
brand, affix a stigraa; mark, distinguish.— Fr. pp. Htmyfuu is stigma, stigmatize. 
Fr. a. 2. thrvyoy is in-stigo ; and dis-tinguo (for dis-tingo and this for dis-tigo, as 
' pango' for ' pago,') I distinguish. From pp. ierriryfjua is stigmulus, for euphonj 
stimulus. 

Stc^X^ : I go in an order or series ; I go right on, march, proceed. — Fr.a. 2. Il^r^ 
XOK is <rrixo5, a series of yerses, wh. acrostic. Hence also di-stieh, (for dii-stick) 
hemi-itich. Hence Mor. derives etiquette (for estiquette, as ' estate' fr. ' status'), 
order, ceremony. Comp. ticket. 

Sometimes the first and second methods are united^ and produce 
a very interesting series of connected words : 

'Zrtfiri, arlfii, mtfifu, errififus i antimony. — Fac. derives itfr. arelfin, (i. e. fr. a. 
3. tfarifioy and pp. ttmiiimC) I bind close : for it has that power. An old English 
poet has used the term : ' Ceruse nor stibium can prevail. No art re^pair where age 
makes fail.' 

2TT#0, 4w : I make stiff, close, or thick. — ^Fr. pp. lorvirrat is styptic. 2r^ is 
£r. (rri«=ard», ffT&, I make to stand firm, I stiffen, make rigi£ Corop. tiif 
and to stuff. 

*nfAOS : tlie shoulder. — ^Fr. &/iat pp. of &»=otw, I bear. Isocrates has ^ipvi^ M 
rhv ifiay ; and Aristotle, fiatrrd^wF M r»K Afuey, Hence omo-ptate^ the shonldei* 
blade. Hence JEo\, &f»op, wh. Lat. humer, humerus. 

The mode of deriving Novem from *Evia is curious : * First, 
€viA, eneEM, as SckA, decEM. Then, enEem, enOVem, as vEm, 
nOVus. Then enovem, novem, as iptpde, vipde ; ipi^a, rixa.' Te- 
nebrae is thus traced from by6<^os : 

AvSi^s : hence 1i»o<ptp6s, dark ; pi. fem. Svo^cpoi, by transpos. Beyo^pai, deno- 
pkra, denobra, (as &fipw, amBo) denebra, tenebra (as Taeda from AcuSos). 

On the word irvp Mr. Valpy remarks : * To nvp many refer irwpa- 
p\s, iios, n pyramid, from its resemblance to the ascent of fire;' 
and adds the following note : 

But Jablonski judiciously asks : * Who can believe that the F^gyptians would 
give a G reek name tu works which were peculiar to themselves, and which were 
the most decisive indications of their glory V In regard however to such words as 
autnpov, which Jablonski refers to the Coptic, but which are plainly Greek, an 
observation made by himself will show that be may be deceived : ' We are autho- 
rised in concluding that those names are called Egyptian which were in reality 
Greek, as the Greeks took the thing intended by them from the Egyptians, and 
expressed it in such Grreek words as answered to the Egyptian.' 

We observe a curious remark on the etymology of the French 
language : ^ Rire is for i^t^frefrom Ridere; Plaire from Placere: 
Dire from Dicere ; and in fact the French language seems greatly 
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tQ consist in this fuethod of abolishing the middle part of a Latin 
word,* 

On the third method we have nothing more to say, than that the 
passages from Greek writers seem in general well chosen ; and 
that they are made very intelligible, by translations either in the 
text or in the notes. 

The author seems to have taken great pains in pointing out a 
connexion between the various meanings ofthe Greek prepositions. ' 
He has also paid much attention to the various meanings of other 
words, as reXew, r^\o$, rnraft^^ ariWia^ iSikq^ XP^^> XP^^A*^'* ^^ 
has dwelt a good deal on some ofthe most difficult prepositions in 
composition. We desire the reader's attention, particularly, to the 
words compounded with Wo and vicip. And he has explained some 
idiomatical expressions connected with iraa^Wf rvy^avm, \6u)y ^Qa- 
vta, &c.- The last quotation we shall make is that from a note 
where the writer combats the notion of Hermann that the primary 
meaning of ^davio is, to cease or leave off. 

There are so many passages which 'seem to militate against this primary sense 
supposed by Hm., that it seems dangoons to admit it. He proposes this passage 
as confirmatory of his opinion : Ei 7^^ hp<rivw» ip6vos "^Earoi yweuf^v Sfftos, ov 
^Bivovi^ h^ %M 9vfyncovrf$, Eurip. ' Non cessabunt caedes.' But it is rather. 
You shall not any more escape dying. He translates iftBdaas iirolTiiTe, 'he left 
OFF to do it, when another was doing or was going to do it :* But how forced is this 
ellipsis ! The meaning is : He did it having forestalled every one else, He did 
it before every one else. This passage from Plato is more difficult : ' But, said he, 
I give you leave and command you to speak the truth. Ovk &y (^voifu, replied 
Alcibiades.' Hm. translates it : ' Non omittam id facere.' The meaning is either 
interrogatively thus, * Shall I not do so quickly V as in the passage in the Text : 
or thus, * I will not anticipate it (by doing any thing)/ i. e. I will not do any 
thing before! do that or sooner than I do that. 

We now close our remarks on this publication. We have re- 
ceived much gratification in perusing it ; and we heartily recom- 
tnend it to our readers. Yet we dare not promise the writer unqua- 
lified success. We have stated the reason why we think that the 
use of this work will be confined, and can but express our regret 
that such an unworthy cause should check the circulation of a 
work, well adapted to simplify and to recommend the learning ofthe 
Oreek language. One advantage attending this publication we will 
conclude with mentioning, and leave it, as being our last observa- 
tion, fresh on the reader's mind : — that this work of less than 400 
pages contains the basis ofthe Greek language ; that it contains 
within itself the means of impressing that language on the memory 
by the derivations which it adduces, and by the passages from 
classical writers which it quotes and translates ; that it may be 
taken up in a leisure hoiir, or even in an idle hour, and in an idle 
posture ; and that whoever shall have become well acquainted with 
its contents, will have thenceforward little more than the intrica- 
cies of construction and the changes of dialects to combat and to 
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conquer, as he peruses the pages of those writers of ancient 
Greece who are usually read and admired. 
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Sirenum voce^. Hor« 

Improbb, siste ratem, quis te furor urget eundi i 

Improbe, vesanum siste parumper iter. 
Quid petis invites contra dare lintea ventos, 

Et tibi non dextrum sollicitare fretum i 
Quos habeant nescis scopuli, quo.s Scylla, labores^ 

Quam fremat infestis saeva Chary bdis aquis. 
Quid petis ? anne Ithacae steriles invisere fines i 

Saxaque turbatis obruta pa^tie vadis. 
Nonne magis gratos tribuunt hsec arva recessus, 

Non juga sunt saxis hsec potiora tuis i 
Te tua Fenelope^ neque jam tua forte, reducit i 

Pulcrior hie ilia plurima Nympha nitet. 
Hie Venus alma Papho ludit Cyproque relicta. 

Nee faciles spernit Pieris ipsa choros. 
Per latebras crebro resonat lyra concita pulsu 

Et quales Echo gaudet habere soni. 
Sponte sua hie violae ' myrtique et lilia circum, 

Sponte sua cytisi, sponte roseta vigent. 
Nee fontes gelidi nee desunt qualia Nereus 

Se jactat mediis antra tenere vadis ; 
Mille iicet gemmas^ argenti pondera, conchas 

Mille coruscantes Iridis instar habent. 
Et nobis Cyani^ nobis sunt mille lapilii^ 

Et decorat nostras plurima gemma domos. 
Carmina nos etiam sera sub vesperis bora 

Ducimus, et faciles turba beata choros. 
Quid tibi cum sceptris ? quid prosuut regna tenenti i 

Divitias rodit pallida cura comes. 
Quidve juvabit adhuc dextra saevite cruenta i 

Succubuit Graio Troja superba jugo. 
Vanus honor, miser, est, sine lucro flebile bellum : 

Sollicitos prsebent fama decusque dies. 



««•« 
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Ebria Dolicfaias bficehetur turba per aulas ; 

Pneda cadant avidis sponsa domusque procis. 
Nulla tibi hie tandem venienti tela resistent : 

Nulla tibi hie vitae cura .superstes erit. 
Grata sub hoc antro labentur tempora noetis, 

Laetaque erit semper, semper amcena, dies. 
Quid juvat infemas Lemurum vidisse paludes, 

Aut Phlegethonteos expetiisse lacus i 
Quid juvat horreodi vires latuisse Cyclopisi 

Si patrios oneras triste cadaver agros F 
Tutus abis Rhesi domitor Trojseque subactse, 

Suffieiant famae clara tot acta tuse. 
Saepe etenim Isetos rapuit Fortuna triumphos, 

Tristis amat versa Parca redire rota : 
Tot superata licet tibi sint discrimina belli, 

Mille tamen, posthac exsuperanda, manent 
Sat famse belloque datum est : nunc preemia famss, 

Partaque bellando munera, victor babe. 
Quid labor, aut quid opus grave Martis, honorque juvabuntf. 

Plenus honor multis> Marsque, laborque, malis* 
Contrahe, sospes adhuc, cursus^ sic pace beata^ 

Sic poteris Musa, sic et Amore, frui. 
At nee abesse putes quod taedia longa dierum 

Auferat : invenies et quod inermis agas. 
Aptius hie miles posito certamine Martis 

Tractet Acidalise mollia tela Deae. 
Aptius imbelli citharae fera classica cedant, 

Luctisonam superet mollis avena tubam. 
Musa duces cithara partosque aeternat honores^ 

Musa etiam quales dat Cytharea modos ; 
Quantula, si Phopbum tollas, data gloria Marti est. 

Quid, nisi laudetur carmine, miles erit ? 
Siste igitur celerero^ dum te sinit aura, carinam ; 

Hei mihi quod votis ilia sit apta tuis ! 
Quid loquor i anne minax saxis quod defluat humor 

£t faveat velis aura secunda, queror ? 
Quid loquor ? — I demons pronis per marmora remis, 

I pete festina damna necemque fuga. 
Mox fera surget hyems, late mox ingruet alto 

Unda procellosis imperiosa minis. — 
Mox praeeeps Boreas aut acrior infremet Eurus : 

Nuiic etiam infaust« dant tibi signa grues. 
Scilicet et Syrtes et nigra Ceraunia nosces 

Quaeque secant medium plurima saxa fretum. 
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Certus e^ ire taoieii nostrasque relinquere sedes— 
I, pete vesanaa mox periturua aquas. 

Tandem etenim nosces mediis submersus in undis 
Improbe Sirenum quid gravis ira ferat. 



Par fult his atas et amor. 

Incola deserti gressoa refer^ atque precantt 

Dux mihi noctivagse sis^ bone amice, vi» ; 
Dirige qua lampas solatia luce benigna 

Prsebet^ et hospitii munera grata sui. 
Solus enim tristisque puer deserta peragro 

iBgre membra trahens deficiente pede ; 
Qua spatiis circum immensis. porrecta patescuat 

Me visa augeri progrediente loca. 
'^ Ulterius ne perge/' seneZf '^ jam mitte vagari, 

Teque iterum noctis credere^ amice, dolis. 
Luce trabit species certa in discrimina fati. 

Ah nimium nescis quo malefida trahat. 
Hie inopi domus, hie requies datur usque vaganti, 

Parvaque quaatumvis dona libente manu. 
£rgo siste pedes^ caliginis imminet bora, 

Sume libens quicquid parvula cella tenet. 
Hie modicum penus et junci de vimine lectum. 

Hie faustaeque preces, hie et amanda quies. 
Non pecudes nostro.metuunt de vulnere lethum^ 

Securam carpunt pascua ad alma viam ; 
Accipiens in me curam mentemque benignam 

Ipsam illis docuit suppeditare Deus. 
Gramineo assuetus semper de vertice montia 

Carpere jucundas innocuasque dapes ; 
Pera frequens herbis, sylvestris copia frugum ; 

Haustusque e vivo fonte miniatrat aqua. 
Flecte gradum sodes, curas hie mittere inanes 

Ne pigeat, tibi fert irrita cura malum. 
Parva humanarum nobis penuda rerum, 

Poscimus in terria pauca> nec,iJla diu/' 
Ros veiut e coelo circum pia verba sonabant^ 

Audit et ad cellam dirigit hospes iter. 
Devia per latebras.sylvestres semita duxit, 

Abdita sub dumis qua casa sola fuit : 
Gasper at hie semper cepit solamina luctus, 

PerAigium hie noctis dum silet bora vagans* 
Divitias sedeuim nullas sub tegmine cuknus^ 

Queis dominus metuens invigilaret^ habet. 
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Panditur osfiolfi'm valiclb tttitius objice clausum, 

Accipit et parvutn sub penetrate viros. 
Jamque sibi fliimit placidx cum dona quietis 

Vespere sub sero fessa labore manus^ 
Advena solamen quod sumeret anxius hospes 

Largius assueto ponere ligna foco; 
Herbosasque dapes humili dispergere mensa, 

Fabella noctis taedia longa levans. 
Hie felis circutu ludit de more jocoso, 

Dumque foco grill us^ ligna sonora crepant. 
Hospitis at luctum ne quid cohibere valeret, 

Corde sedet dolor, et rore madere gens. 
Asptcit ipse senex curarum surgere fluctus. 

Dixit et *' unde tibi causa doloris adest ? 
Invitusne erras melioribus actus ab aulis^ 

Taedia amicitiae, taedia amoris habens i 
Heu ! fortuna, puer^ levia afiert gaudia secum, 

lUe tamen levior qui levia ista petit. 
Nam quid aoiicitia est ? vanumque, et inutile nomen— * 

Datque soporato gaudia parva malo. 
Larva sequens^ cum sint felijcia tempora, dites, 

Tempora sin fuerint nubila, larva fugit. 
Sed levins vel nomen amor — res dissita terris, 

Abdita ni gremio, fida columba, tuo. 
Siste graves luctus ; niutabile foemina/' di^it^ 

'^ Sperne genud"-^prodit plurimtis ore rubor. 
Miratur, Veneres alias se pandere cernens. 

Per matutinum ceu color ire polum. 
Territat ipse pudor, pectus tumidumque vicissim, 

Explicftt illecebras fassa puella suas. 
" Parce peregrinae, miserae/^ inquit, " parce puellae. 

Quae male virtu tis tecta tuique subit. 
Ah ! miserere mei cui non nisi crimen amoriS| 

Cui quaesita quies^ quam tamen usque fugit. 
Vixit dives opum genitor prope flumina Tyni^ 

Et mihi dives, enim spes ego sola fui. 
Multa procum manue a patris abreptura lacertis 

Sensit vd nimium finxit amoris onus. 
Turba tuUt largsa dotes venalis in horas, 

Edvinus hos infer, sed neque dictus amor. 
Veste humili indutus non rem jactavit opimam, 

Pulchra tamen virtus dignaque amore meo. 
Germen adhuc turgen, coeli roresve sereni, 

Non tantum quant m mens sua labe carcut. 
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Mobilis at decor est rorique et floribus ipsis, 

Heu! decor idem illi, mobilitasque mihi* 
Importuua dolos etenim exercere solebam^ 

Quanquam amor ardebat, vulnere Iseta suo, 
Dum tandem fastu turpi devictus abivit 

Desertum quaerens, spes ubi sola mori. 
At dolor usque meus, luet et mea crimina lethum^ 

Emoriarque premens^ quam moribuDdus^ humum. 
Sola ibi moesta cadam fati cum venerit bora, 

Utque ego mors illi^ sic erit ille mihi/' 
'' Fata vetent/' inquit, pectusque amplexus anhelum, 

Vertitur ilia timens — Edvinus ipse tenet, 
** Lumina flecte/' iterat, ^^ coram, carissima, amator 

In gremium Veneris redditus inque tuum* 
Sic curse oblitus te solam semper amabo^ 

Te neque divellet vis inimica mihi. 
Sic coeamus^^' ait, '^ benefido in foedere, pectus 

Quique tuum gemitus rumpit, et ipse meum 
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VIRST MORNING. 



ADDISON. 

To be translated into Latin Prose. 

Sappho' the Lesbian, in love iivith Phaon, arrived at tbe 
temple of Apollo, habited like a bride in garments as white as 
snow. — down to — but that she was changed into a swan as she 
fell, and that they saw her hovering in the air under that shape. 

THEOCRITUS, Idyll, xvi. 
To be translated into English Prose. 

QUERITUR POETA QUOD MUSiE NEGLECT-ffi JACEANT, JUIJUJS 

PRiEMIIS ORNATJE. 

Tl^ yap t&v 6700-01 yXetvxav vaiowriv vm 000, -^^Jotiw ^0— - 
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• FIRST BVENINO. 

CICERO. Brutus. 
To be translated into English Prose. 
Sed de M. Calidio — down to — si opus erat, defuit. 

TACITUS. Hist. i. 38. 

To be translated into English Prose. 

Aperire deinde armamentarium — down to — non iuterfuit occi- 
dentium, quid diceret. 

SECON0 MORNING. 

PLATONIS PHiEDRUS, p. 258, 

Translate the follomtig passage into English* 

^AL Tlvos jxgy ovv hsxu Ketv tij w$ slfrelv ^wij, aXA' ij t»v tojoJ- 
Tooif ^Sovow evexa ; — down to — 7roX?^9 i^ ovvexev Aexreov ri xa) ov 

QUESTIONS. 

1. What is the topic of Plato's Phiedrus f What others 
among his dialogues are on a kindred subject i How do tbey 
differ from it^ either in the principle or the mode of treatment i 

2. Could the foregoing fable have been introduced into any 
other of Plato's dialogues i What is the scene of the Pheedrus ? 
and what remarks are called forth by it^ illustrating the character 
of Socrates ? 

3. What was the Twrif, and how many species of it were 
there i Translate *0|xo/co^ ev re toIs /xixpoT; xat h rdl$ yt,zyoiMi^ o\ 
ftffy Sii;pi]jXffyoi eitr) to incoKcofJM, oi i^ovTBg* ol $' aSia/psroi, ol oux 
SSovres, KaXouo-i Se rovg /xgv fAeyihovs xoti aiovras k'/irot^j tou; li 
fi^txpwg rrrriyoyia. (Aristot. de Anim. V. 24.) Quote any 
passages from the Greek poets» showing the love the Greeks 
bad for the song of the rim^. 

4. Explain the expressions iX\* i^, 6\lyot} fru(rai, the formation 
of /xffln]|x/3$/a and avijxoo^, quoting similar forms ; the formation 
and use of arru. Under what forms are evsxa and eoiv used in 
the various dialects i Show why Socrates first says s! iSoisy, and 
afterwards iav hgma-t. Explain the difference between avrov^, 
c^oLSy and avrou^, the isignification of ruy;^ayco with or without a 
participle^ and the use of Xotviiva with a participle^ itlusirating it 
by similar idioms. 
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5. Point out the manner in whiph PltUo plajs upon the names 
of the M uses he mentions. Continue the sentence, carrying it 
on through the rest of the sisterhood 

THE FRIEND, Vol. 111. p. sg. 

Translate the foUowing passage into Attic Greek of the age 

of Plato. 
Youth has its own wealth and independence y-^down to — or 
the circumstances have not been in an uncommon degree unfa- 
vorable. 

SECOND EVENING. 

HOMERI Odyss. E. 388— 4S5. 

To be translated into English Prose. 
"Evta iiw inixra$y Suo S* ^[Mtra, xvfMeri flnjy«j)— *rfoto» <o— 

« < 

JESCHYL. Choeph. 219—257. 

To be translated into English Prose. 

OP. AvTOV iji,h o5v 6gao(ru StKr/xaSsi^ l/xe* — down to — 
So/xov, ioxovvra xipra vvv ff'Sflrrcoxtyfl^i. 

THIRD MORNING. 

EUNUCHI. Actus ii. Scena 2. 
To be translated into Greek Iambic Trimeters^ 

GNATHO. PARMENO. 

Gn. Dii immortales ! homini hooio quid praestat ! — down to — 
Par. Scitum hercle horoinem ! hie homines prorstun ex stultis 
insanos facit. 

THIRD EVENING. 

ARISTOT. Rhetor, ii. 12. 

Translate into English. 

01 (jiiv oSv veoi ret, ^6fi ihrtv nridu/xijrixo^ xai oloi TOieiv, wv av hi- 
fiu/x^o-flucri. — down to — 'H yoip eur^aveXia freirMhv[j^iini vfifts lor/. 
To fih o5y Twv vf«v rotavrov ^tfoj ianv. 

QUESTIONS. 

1. What is the scheme of Aristotle's treatise on Rhetoric? 
and how does it lead him to introduce the foregoing character , 
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of young men i What other work did he compose on the same 
subject ? is it extant i Enumerate the various treatises of Cicero 
on similar topics, and point out how far they resemble or differ 
from Aristotle's Rhetoric. 

2. Quote or refer to any passages in the Greek poets or his- 
torians illustrative of the characteristics here assigned to youth 
by Aristotle. Are there any similar features in Horace's por- 
traiture i 

3. Explain the logical connexion of the iseutence xa) /xmXXov. 
mipowfTM — To5 xdtXoS. 

4. What were to Ilnreixov, ro XiAcovsiov i Of what cities were 
those men natives ? and what is recorded of each ? 

5. What is the force of adjectives in ixa; i Distinguish be- 
tween Atijxixo^, i^6$u[i6gy and lu/uiwSii;. What is the usage with 
regard to the augment in verbs beginning with oi, such as olvito ; 
what in compound verbs ? Exemplify it in theaorists of flnroruy- 
yavflo and ityoLvotxriai. Are there any remarkable anomalies? 
What is the etymology and primitive meaning of ayavaxritOy 
i'^lxQfo^y BUTpaireXos i Translate and explain fi^ SoXcofl^^ furgotvl- 
?iOi$ xfpSf 0-0*1 (Find* Pyth. i. 178.); ov iFrtofwXXuv karot, rijv ayo- 
pet¥ rpt^XexTgamkoi (iHristoph. Nub. 1003.); AltrxS^riiS ^ t^fi^ 
6vofMLl^ic6(0 iv viMV, xa) /xcogoXoyfa^ ^ BUTpafrtXla^ rd ovx avfixovra. 
(D. Paul. Ephes. V.4.) Is the meaning of ^ir^iireXos in these pas- 
sages the same as in Aristotle i if not^ mention any other words- 
of which the. acceptation is similarly ambiguous. In what 
cases do two negatives strengthen, in what destroy, each other i 
State the principle that prevails with regard to the accent of 
compound words, and illustrate it by instances from the fore- 
going passage. 

HEROD. VI. 128-9. 
Translate into English. 

'Avixofiheov Si reov fji^yv^Tripoov U ti^v vpwip^iiirf^v ^sg^v* — down 
to — ^Akq rovrov /xev rouro ouvofMt^eroi. 

QUESTIONS. 

1. In what manner does Herodotus connect the marriage of 
Agarista with the chain of his narrative ? Are any other anec- 
dotes about that marriage recorded ? Who among its offspring 
er descendants acted any, and what, conspicuous part in Grecian 
story ? 

2. Who were the Cypselidae? that Hippoclides should be, 
preferred on account of his descent from them. 
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3. What is the common distinctioo in the use of the imper* 
feet and aorist indicative ? Does Herodotus ever neglect tins 
distinction i Are there any instances of such neglect in the fore- 
going passage? What is the Homeric, practice in this respect? 
By what general principle of language are these anomalies to be 
explained i 

. 4. What is the difference between Attic and Ionic Greek in 
the use of the aspirate f What is the Homeric practice i Do 
you know of any similar phenomena in other languages I 

5. Enumerate, deduce, and exemplify, the various meanings 
of xetTi)(9iv, xphnf, opyii* What is the Homeric substitute, for 
the last ? Explain wroTrreiw, (niyffOTiigy IftfclXeja. Translate rag 
i^ijims T^^ T«v eS wgarrmfTcov, Svroov hi luerpipov avraov wpog rag 
i^va$, opiwg a(ML xa) I/Lovcixoog dvifiao'eVf oirrif vor' ^v, xai xara 
Xoyov avrais iipi^evos oVofta ^viMria-MS, Ipi^iLsXelag hroovofuurn, xa) h6o 
8^ TCDV og;^^(rfeov taov xuk&v ffTSi) xareorijo'aro, to fiiv woXtfjuxov vtip- 
P'^X'i^f T^ Se €ipijyixoy l/xftlXsiav. (Plato Leg. vii. 18. p. 8 1 6.) 
To what kinds of poetiy were the l/xfbfXe/a, the a-ixunug, and the 
xojpSa09 appropriated ? 

6. Translate the passage between a$ hi cari ielmov hyivsro and 
hreveixM into Attic Greek. 

7* Joxsi im) 'HpoioTog Bhrelv av, i^opxfi^pi'SVog rij¥ aXifieiav, ou 
fporrig 'Hpc^ora. Whose words are these t and on what are they 
founded ? 

FOURTH MORNING. 

MILTON. Paradise Lost. vii. 313. 

To be translated into Xatin Verse. 

He scarce had said^ when the bare earth, till then — down to 
—'So even and mom recorded the third day. 

FOURTH EVENING. 

HORAT. lib. II. Epist. ii. 

To be translated into English Prose. 

At qui legitimum cupiet fecisse poema, — down to — 
Aut eUam supra, nummorum millibus emtum. 

QUESTIONS. 

1. What is the derivation of the word Vesta? By whom was 
a temple first built to this goddess in Rome f What objects of 
peculiar interest and veneration did it contain i 

2. Illustrate as many of the expressions, as you cau, between 
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lines 109 aiul 126^ by quotatioBB from other ]parts of Horace's 
works. 

3. ** Nunc Satymm nunc agrestem Cyclopa niov^W." Give 
the exact construction of this line. In some editions the word 
Satyrum is spelled Satirum : why cannot this be allowed I 
, 4. ^^£t demtus per vim mentis gratissimus error/' The 
reading of pretium for per vim has been lately adopted and re- 
ceived into the text. How would you then translate the line, and 
what is your opinion of the alteration F 

5. Give the derivation of the words ' delirus,' * lagena/ ' lym- 
pba/ ^ mancipo/ ' Cyclops/ * vetustas,' ' tragoedus/ 

6. — — . quod qnis libra mercatas et sere est. 

■ trecentis 
nummomm millibus emtom. 

To what different states of the metallic currency at Rome do 
the preceding sentences refer i What is the exact sum denoted 
by the latter, in English money i 

LUCRET. lib. II. 

To be translated into English Prose. 

Praeterea, genus humanum, mutaeque natantes — down 
Usque adeo quiddam proprium, notumque requirit. 



PASSAGE IN TACITUS. 



A. QDESTION having lately been raised as to the genuineness 
of the celebrated passage relating to Jesus Christ in the fifteenth 
book of the Annals of Tacitus^ perhaps the following infor- 
mation may be interesting to some of your readers respecting 
his manuscripts. It was with a particular view to the genuine- 
ness of that passage that^ when last in Italy, I sought for tbem. 
' I do not pretend to skill in manuscripts ; but, after a very careful 
examination, I discovered nothing on the face of them to excite 
suspicion. I found only one manuscript in the Vatican, and that 
I think undoubtedly a modem copy. But in the Laurentian 
library at Florence, I found several copies tnore ancient. The 
following is a description of them given me by the Librarian 
Signer Del Furia. 

G. HIGGINS. 
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— Libri quinqiie Historise ab exce^^u Divi Augusti exem- 
plar antiquissimum^ in Germania inventum^ ac Leoni x. Pont. 
Max. oblatum. Codex saec. x. 

— Fragmentuni Aunalium ab excessu Divi August!^ a Kbro 
X. usque ad totuoi librutn xvi. Codex ssec. xv. 

•'— Aliud exemplar continens histofiad^ ab excessu Divi Au- 
gustiy a libro xi. usque ad totum xxi. Codeix ssc. xv. 

•— AHud exemplar cootinens historias, 'ab excessu Divi 
Augusti, a libro xi. usque ad totum xxt. ut supra. Codex per- 
vetustiis ssc. 3ti. literis Longobardicis exaratus. 

— Aliud exemplar historiarum ab excessu Divi Augusti, a 
libro XI. usque ad iibrum xviii. inclusive. Codex saec. xv. 

-^ Ejusdem de Origine ac Situ Germanise liber. Codex ssec. 

XV. 
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LATELY PUBLISHED. 

The Delphin and Variorum Classics, Nos. LXXXV. to 

LXXXVIIL, containing Suetonius and Plinius (Senior). Pr. 

1/. Is. per No. — Large paper^ double. Presept SubscripttoD, 

983. 

As it may not be convenient to new Suhscribers to purchase at oDce 
all the Nos. now published, Mr. V. will accommodate such by deliver- 
ing one or two back Nos. with each new No. till the set is completed. 
—Stephens' Greek Thesaurus may be subscribed for on the same 
terms. 

Stephens* Greek Thesaurus, No XX XVI 1 1. The work is 
certainly comprised in 39 Nos. The copies df some deceased 
Subscribers may still be liad at 1/. 5s. Small^ and ^L 12s. 6d^ 
Xarge Paper; but the Prices will soon be raised to 1/. 7^- 
Small^ and 2L 15s. Large. Subscribers always remain at the 
|>rice at which they originally enter. Nos; I. to XXXVIIL 
conUiiQ above 15,000 words omitted by Stephens. Total 
Subscribers^ Large and Small paper, 1083. The copies fxrinted 
are strictly limited to the number of Subscribers. 

Purchasers of Copies that are not complete are requested to 
.take up the deficient Nos^ before the publication of the Indez^ 
iit27s.^ill be charged for each No, in suspense : Lai^^e paper, 
double. 

Hora SahbatictR ; or, an attempt to correct certain supersti- 
tious and vulgar errors respecting the Sabbath. By Godfrey 
Higgins, Esq. of Skellow Grange, near Doncaster. 
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Mr. Mitchell, the Translator of the Grammatical Parallel of 
the Classic and Modern Greek Languages, reviewed in our 
Journal, volume thirty-one, is occupied on a Work,, vihjch 
might be truly valuable, if Greece should consummate her in- 
dependence ; entitled ' the Hellenist and Traveller's Lexicon : 
to combine the Languages of Ancient and Modern Greece. It 
is not his intention by this» to confound the Languages : they 
vrill be held distinct. ^ Word^ and phrases purely Hellenic Will 
bave no distinguishing mark — those common to both Languages 
uill have a double cross— and thos^ purely modern a single one. 
Moreover, those corrupted or modern, will be traced to their 
primitive signs. If of Hellenic origin, the mutations by which 
the modern terms have been attained will be shown ; if derived 
from modern Languages, they will be referred to their primitives 
respectively in those Languages. Mr. Mitchell has, moreover, 
ready for the press, a Translation of Darvan's Grammar of the 
Modern Greek, of 440 pages ; referring, under every rule, to the 
classic Language; comparing the Grammar progressively, 
containing an Alphabetic .list of the Corrupted Words« and 
Idiomatic Expressions of the Modern Tongue. This Work will 
be most valuable to such as wish to be thoroughly initiated 
into the existing Language of Greece, 

A Vocabulary, on the plan of one highly celebrated of the 
£nglish and French Languages ; of the French, Italian, Mo* 
dern Greek, and Russian. 

A Vocabulary on the same plan, English, Latin, Ancient 
and Modern Greek. 

A Collection of Dialogues or Conversations in English, Ita- 
lian, French, and Modern Greek. 

A Collection of Commercial Letters, in the same Languages* 
Th^ Flowers of Virtue, in English, French, Italian, and Greek. 
Two highly sentimental and humorous pieces, in Modem Greek 
and English, page for page, originally from the German of Kot-* 
aebue : rendered into Greek by a Native; and into English by 
the above "iVansIator. The free and easy language of Comedy 
is perhaps the most appropriate for eliciting the peculiar charac- 
teristics of a language* 

The Lyric Pieces of Chrystopoulo, styled the Modern Ana- 
creon; his Language paraphrased, as far as possible, in English 
metre, abiding by the sense of the original. ' 

The whole of the above are intended to be published by sub* 
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scriptioD, and he Will bestow his earliest attention *to such as 
appear to be most likely to meet with eocouragement. 

Of the Lexicon he has completed twelve pages as a speci- 
men, which may be seen at Messrs. Black and Young, as well 
as the critiques, that have appeared in the several reviews on 
the Grammatical Parallel. 

The learned Michael Pauggini, one of the most illustrious 
bifoliopolists of Europe, has discovered several lost fragments of 
the Latin historian and poet, Florus, in a convent which had 
long been deserted. 

A Ee; to the Book of Psalms. By the Rev. T. Boys. 
8vo. 

Notes on the Gospel of St. Luke, for the use of Students in 
ttie Universities. By the Rev. J. R. Major, B.A. of Trin. 
Colb Cambridge. * 

Select Orations of Cicero^ with English Notes, and a Voca- 
bulary of the Roman Magistrates and Laws, See. &c. For the 
use of Students. By Richard Garde, A.B., of the Middle Tem- 
ple. 1 vol. 18mo. 4s. boards. 

The Book of Churches and Sects: or the Opinions of all 
denominations of Christians, differing from the Church of Eng- 
land, traced to their source by an Exposition of the various 
Translations and Interpretations of the Sacred Writings : to 
which is added a brief Refutation of Unitarianbm, and an ar- 
rangement of Texts in support of the Tenets of the Church of 
England. By the Rev. T. C. Boone. 8vo. 1826. 

Deism Refuted; or Plaiii Reasons for being a Christian* 
By T. H. Home, M.A. Seventh Edition, corrected and en- 
larged. 12mo. 1826. 

Memoirs of Moses Mendelsohn^ the Jewish Philosopher ; in- 
cluding the celebrated Correspondejice on the Christian Reli- 
gion, with J. C. Lavater, Minister of Zurich. By M* Samuels. 
8vo. 1825. 

Epigrammata e Purioribus Grasce Anthologiae Fontibus bau- 
sit; AnnotationibusJacobsii, De Bosch, et aliorum instruxit; 
suas subinde Notulas et Tabulam Scriptorum Chronologicam 
adjunxit J. Edwards, A.M. 8vo. 1825. 

Essay on the Manner of Teaching Languages ; or, an Ana- 
lytical, Comparative, and Demonstratiire Mode, of Tuition pro- 
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posed; in which Ocular and Mechanical Demonstration is 
introduced, in order to assist the memory^ facilitate the under- 
standing of the Rules, improve the mind of the Student| and 
produce a speedy and permanent knowlege of Languages. By 
C. Le Vert, Teacher of Languages. 8vo. pp. 49* 1826. Lon- 
don. 

Hermes Philoloffus; or an Inquiry into the causes of differ- 
ence between the Greek and Latin Syntax ; containing a Disser- 
tation on the Origin of these Languages. By Francis Adams^ 
A.M. Surgeon. 

P. Virgilii Bucolica ; containing an Ordo and Interlineal 
Translation accompanying the Text ; a Treatise on Latin Ver- 
sification ; and references to a Scanning table, exhibiting, on mu- 
sical principles, every variety of Hexameter Verse. With an 
^Explanatory Index ; intended as an introduction to the reading 
of the Latin Poets. By Dr. P. A. Nuttall, Editor of Stirling's 
Juvenal interlineally translated. 12mo. 1826. 
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Contents of the Journal des Savansfor October, 1825. 

1. Histoire de Reni d'Anjou, Rot de Naples, Due de Lorraine, 
et Comte de Province. By M. le Vlcomte F. de Villeneuve-Bar- 
gemon. [M. Raynouard.] 

2. Forschungen im Gebiete der Mlteren, religiaesen, politischen 
und litteraerischen Bildungsgeschichte der voelker Mittel-Asiens, 
vormglich der Mongolen una Jtbeter ; von Isaac Jacob Schmidts 
Researches respecting the ancient history of the culture of the 
people of central Asia, particularly that of the Mongols and 
Tibetans, under the triple point of view, religion, politics, litera- 
ture. By I. J. Schmidt. St. Petersburg, 1824. 

Beleuchtung und WiderlegUng, der Forschungen uber die Ge^ 
schichte der MitteUAsiatiachen vcelker des Herrn L J. Schmidt 
In St. Petersburgh ; von J. Klaprotb. Examination and refuta- 
tion of the Researches of M. I. J. Schmidt of 8t. Petersburgh, re-r 
specting the people of central Asia. By J. Klaprotb. Paris, 1824. 
[The Baron Silvestre de Sacy.] 

3. Elhnens de la Grammaire Japonaise. By Father Rodriguez, 
translated from the Portuguese, from or out of the MSS. in the 
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.ICing*^ library at Paris, and carefully .collated with the gratnmar 
published by the same author at Nagasaki, in 1604^ by M. C* 
Landresse, member of the Asiatic Society of Paris, preceded by 
an explanation of the formation of Japonese syllables, a work pub- 
lished by the Asiatic Society of Paris. [Abel Remusat.] 

4. Traiti iUmentaire de Min6ralogie. By T, S. Beudant, sub- 
director of the Royal Cabinet of mineralogy, professor of minera- 
logy at the Faculty of Sciences of the Royal Academy of Paris, &c. 
[Chevreul.] 

5, Das Erbrecht inweltgeschichtlicher Entwickelung eine Ah- 
handlung der Universatrechtsgeschichte, Sfc. ; that is to say, a 
General History of the Right of Inheritance ; a treatise which forms 
a part of an Universal History of Jurisprudence. [Hase.] 

For November, 

1. An Account of Experiments made to determine the figure of 
the Earth, by the vArations of the pendulum of seconds^ in various 
latitudes; to which is added. Researches on divers other scientific 
objects, by Edward Sabine, Captain of Artillery, member of the 
Royal Society of London, &;c. Published by the Board of Longi- 
tude of Great Britain. [M. Biot.] 

2. Restitution des deux frontons du temple de Minerve it 
Athjhies. Restitution of the two pediments of the temple of Mi- 
nerva at Athens.; or. a dissertation, to serv^ as an explanation of 
the subjects which sculpture had there represented, as well as the 
refutation of the opinion of ancient travellers and some modern 
critics, respecting the subject of the occidental pediment, and oq 
the anterior face of the temple, with 3 plates. [Letronne.] 

3^ Histoire de la Ugislation. By the Marquis de Pastoret, vice- 
president of the Chamber of Peers, and member of the Institute, of 
Fi^ench Academy, and Academy of Inscriptions, &c. &c. 5th, 6th, 
and 7th vols. 

4. Article No. 2. of the preceding month continued. 2d article. 
[The Baron de Sacy.] 

s 

5. Tableau des Mosurs Fran^aises aux tems de la Chevalerie: a 

Representation of the Manners of the French during the age of 
Chivalry; extracted from the romance of Sir Ralph, and of the 
beautiful Ei^meline ; done into modern French , and accompanied 
with notes on the general and particular wars, on the relation of 
the great vassals with the king, &c. By L. C. P. V. Paris, 4 vols. 
Bvo. [M. Daunou.] 
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6. TranioeHoM of the Royd Asiatic Soekiy of Idridt SHuin 
Mtd Irekmd* (2d article.) [M. Abel R^musat.] 

• • • • 

For Deeen^ber. 

1. HMoirt des FranfaU, pat M. /. C. L. SUmondt ie Sif 
U9 tomes 7\ 8, et d. Paris. [Daanou.] 

2. Article No. 4. of the preceding tnonth continued and con* 
dnded. [S. de Sacy.] 

3. Platokii Philebvs — ^Recensuiti prolegomenis et*coni- 
montariit illnstraTit OoDoraEDUs STALBAUjif ; accesseniAtOljrni- 
piodori scholia in Philebunii nunc primum edita« JLiprim* (2d at^* 
tide.) [V. Cousin.] 

4. Discours eur les Rholutioni de la Surface du GlobefCt eur tee 
thangemene fuUlies ont produits dine le R^ene Animal ; Discourse 
on the Revolutions that nave hsi^pened on Sie Surface of the Earthy 
and of the Changes produced by them in the Animal Kingdom ; 
par M. le Baron G. Cuvier, commandeur de la legion dlionneurt 
&c. &c. 3me Edition Fran^aise. Paris. [J. P. Abel R£musat.] 

5. IcoiroGRAPHiE AKCiEWE, Oil Recuctl dee poriraite authen-' 
iifuee dee Emperew's, RoiSy et Hommes lUustresde VAntigmtL-^ 
Ancient Iconography^ being a Collection of authentic portraits of 
BmperorSy Kings, and Illustrious Men of Antiquity. Iconogra]>hie 
Romaine, tome i. par le Chevalier Mongez, membre de Tlnstitut 
Royal de France, avec cette epigra]^he : ** M^fliormm virotian 
imagines ineitamenta imtflH.*' (2d article.) [M. L^ronne.] 



SELECTION Of HSfW FUBUCATIONSi. 

Notee eur la Mythologies or hisCorieal i&terpFetationi, eklfSEctcud 
firom the fable of the Greeks during the heroic ageto, by he Ricbe.- 
Paris, 1825, 12mo. wHb a map.*^These notes tend to prove thai 
the ancient mythology ir nothing, but the emblematical history of 
the civilisation of the Greeks ; that Ssfum represents events itf 
general; Hereulee, things; Tffim, the priests ^ Japitet, the war* 
riors; Ftrfean, the laborers, ^c. Fiifally, that th« poetic history 
is but a series of abstractions personifi^. 



- Oeeervaaioni eulBaeeo-rilieiM^ Fenico^EgiziOf the ei eotuenm in 
Carpenttmeeo, Obseivations on tiie Pheenidan-Egyptian Baeea* 
relietfo, preserved at Carpentras. By Michael AngeiO Lanci, Inter* 
preter of Oriental Languages at the Library of the Vatican, in 4to» 
Rome, 1825. 

VOL. xxxiir. a Ji. no. lxv. n 
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» 

tH^THl^mathia l^riaeu^ sive 8. EphnBini Carmma jsele.cjt4i> <wm 
Adtli Oritlolli phildogicis, historicis> et glossario locupletisuino^ 
iuetf Aug. nahn et Fr. Seiffert. Lipsice, 18^5» apiid Vogel/ih 

• • ■ • * 

^ D$ MHrii earminum jirabicarumf libri 4uq, cum isfpenHixi 
im0ndationum in variot poetoi. Aut. Geo, Henn.Ang. Ew^cfid, 

BruMvign, 1825, 8vo, 

' « " ■ - • . . ' . .■-■'■»,• 

JHctionnaire Otographique Universd. 8 vols. 8vo. Tbe fir$t 
two ?o{«. of this work arejust published, price 7 francs each. ,. 

' • » » 

HM0ir$ dela UgtBlation, par M, le Marquis de Paatoret, vice* 
president of the Chamber of Peers; -&c. dsc. 5th, 6th, and 7di 
?ols.~The first four vols, of this work contaia the history of the 
legislation of the Assyrians, Babyloniaus, Egyptians, Syrians, and 
Jews. In the three vols, now published, the author treats of the 
legislation of the Cretans, the Lacedemonians, and the Athenians t 
•^what is said in this work respecting the criminal passions of the 
Cretans is similar to what is practised at this day in Muhamme- 

dan countries, particularly in Mauritania and at Algiers. 

•> • • . . . . . , » 

Maniire tout-i-faii nouvelk d^ensei^ner tt d'itudier la Langw 
Latine. An entire new plan of learnmg the Latin language; or 
an exposition of a preparatory method of teaching that language, 
practised with success during 20 years, by M. Cbomprfe, formerly 

schoolmaster and professor. Paris, 8vo» Pr. 1 fr. 

» 

On a Punip Inscription recently discovered in digging among 
the ruins of Carthage, by Dr. Fred. Munter. * 

This inscription, sent to Dr. Munter by the Danish consul-ge- 
neral at Tunis, is the sixth that has been discovered of late amos^ 
the ruins of Carthage i , the first five have l^een found by the Dutch 
Major Humbert, and published in Holland. The sixth, of which 
Dr, Munter gives the ff^rsimijkf is only ten inches in length: the 
letters of this inscription are very clear and regular, and ve^ 
much resemble the characters of the legends on the coins pub- 
lished by Pelleria and Perez Bayer^ Dr. Munter translates th^ia 
thus : ^Sepukrum Bathb^B JUiie C^amlothi, JUii Abdeschmn^ 
JUiiE$€immU'JiUen,filiiBarJahreb. As the stone was discovered 
on the site of the village of Malga, ip the environs of the ruins of 
the temple of Aitorti, it is possible that Bathba,.whose tomb ^ 
designates, might have been priestess of this temple, though the 
inseription does not contain the word priestess ; it is therefore re- 
nnrkable only for the Carthaginian proper names which it men* 

'^\9CoveTed at Falogne. An inhabitant of Valogoe direcl- 
>orers at the bottom of his garden to make a well, tbey 
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perceived alon^stone^ which appealed to' be fafthionedr il was ar 
tarcophagus which they could not extract entire, 'without muchi 
difficulty, it had suffered so much from the effects of humidity*: 
When opened, a great part of the skeleton which it contained fell- 
into dissolution . A piece of silver of the size of a French sou, placed- 
in the mouth of the cocpse, according to the custom of the Pa« 
g^ns, gave reason to think that these human remains were those^ 
of a Roman warrior, a companion of Ceesar, at the conquest of^ 
Gaul ; foTi on one side of the medal were the words, (Ubs, Imp.r 
and on the other, vt>. Gal, At the foot of the skeleton was- found a^ 
-case of silver, twelve inches long by eight broads It contained 1 50^ 
nedalsy of which 40 were of brass, similar to French copper piecet' 
of two sous; 95 in silver, similar to the French two franc pieces ;r 
and 15 in gold, similar to their five franc pieces, and representing 
the effigies of Caesar, Pompey, Mithridates, Cleopatra, Pharnacea,^ 
Kicomedes, Perpenna, Sertorius, Crassus, Spartacus, Sylla, Anni-' 
bal, Asdrubal, Scipio Africanus, and Philip of Macedon. It i^ 
sixty years since Roman monuments were discovered at Valogne., 
These discoveries tend to confirm the opinion^ that Valogne sue-*' 
ceeded the ancient Crociatonum, the capital of the people 
Unelliy near which Ce^ar had a camp, and of which he speaks, in* 

his Commentaries, ' ' * '• - - . . ^ 

•- ■ * 

. On the position of the a,ncient town of Tanais. Extract oir a 
letter addressed to M. de Blaramberg, by M. Sternpkofsky.— r^ 
Saratof, 1st February, 1824. 

The Greeks of Miletus, having once penetrated to the Black Sea,.* 
built a great number of commercial towns on the Cimmerian Bo8k> 
phorus. After having consolidated their power in these countries, 
they took possession of the entrance of the Tanms, now called the' 
Dsn, where they founded another town, which they called Tanaui^ 
from the name of the river itselL Itie epocha of its foundation is 
unknown, but it is ascertained that it afterwards became one of 
the richest emporiums of the commerce of the Greeks with the 
surrounding barbarous nations. The Greeks who resorted hither 
through the Bosphorus, and by the Palus Meotides, brought wine«' 
cloths, and various merchandise, for which the Nomadic Scythi-t 
ans gave them in exchange slaves, furs, skins, and salted, fish, 
&c. According to Strabo, this town must have enjoyed in somet 
measure a government independent of the kingdom of the Bos- 
phorus* In the 1 1th book of his Geography, this writer positivefap- 
says that the inhabitants of the M6otides generally dependea» 
partly on the sovereigns of the town of Tapais, and partly on those 
of the Bosphorus. 'He thus expresses himself in another passage: 
** Many kings of the Bosphorus, and Mn\ong them Pharnacey, 
Assander, and Polemon, who mounted the throne fourteen years 
before Jesus Christ, and laid waste (l^KopOtitrey) the ttnon of Tanait, 
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vhoM ibhiibitaliU by tbeif reHleat wi seditions Umper ' lifd^ 
irritated him/* Bat it is yery probable that PoLsmoQ did nol' 
dtogetbef destroy it, as is generaliy apposed* according to 
Straba, for in another place the same author speaks of Tanals at 
being the most considerable commercial place of that period, after 
PanticApeum.^ Notwithstanding all which, Pliny mentions it as a 
town no longer existing in his days, ' Here end the notions 
which have been transmitted to us respecting this town by the 
iinciefnt writers. Latterly the Venetians possessed on^tbe Den an 
emporinm of commerce named Ttfiia» and vihit^ they estoblished, 
in precisely the same situation where the ancient Greek town* 
sleody from whence they carried on a tery extensive commerce 
with India and Persia, by ^ Caspian Sea and Astrakhan. 

Puring a rapid journey which I performed in October, 1823, 
flflong the banks of the Don, I was desirous of examining the 
entrance of this river, and discovering the true situation of tbe^ 
ancient town of Tanais, which has never yet been determined. It 
has been gen^erally supposed that this Greek colony was settled> 
pn the left or Asiatic bank of the river, and not a great distance 
from the modern Azof; and that idea is probably taken from Pljny 
aind StrabOi who both speak of Tanais in their de$criptioi| of 
Asia. 

Ptolemy, who also speaks of Tanais in his description of 
Europe and Asia, ^ supposes it near the Astatic entrance^ not 
on the side of Asia, but between the two arms of the river, fcero^v 
%&» 9ToiiArw^f consequently en the island formed by these two 
ama, at the ^ot whert the Don throwe itself into 04 sea <^ Asof* 
Nevertheless it is extremely difficult to believe that the Greeks 
weie ever established in marshy places, and subject to frequent, 
inundations, when they could, if they would, choose in the. 
neighborhood some elevated iipot, much better adapted to defend 
^mselves against the barbarous nations, and where it was pos- 
sible to command all the environs. It is well known that all the 
ancient towns founded by the Greeks on the northern banks of 
the Blade Sea were built on elevated spots. This ia evident 
from the ruins which remain of these colonies. 

The English traveller Clark sought in vain for traces of Greek 
towns on the left bank of the Don, which made him conclude 
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s Raoul'Kochette, Ant. Grecq. du Bosphore Cimm. f vii. n. 9S. 

3 Pliny. Nat. Hist, h vi. e. r. 

^ Ptol. G^Qgr. 1. ill. c. 5. et 1. Vi c. 9^. 



tli{|t tk^ ptiv^itfiitTanais might probably be Ibiind .Qii» tbe EnropeattT 
baak of ^hat river; ' and indeed I believe that the, reniaiiM of: 
that towq are to be found on the bank ju^t mentiooedy distant six' 
versts fjrom the sea, and near to the Cossack village Ntdtfigofkgf*. 
Tb^re, on the bank of the Don, much elevated^ and very steep in; 
that place, I found the vestiges of Acr9poliB>^ or a citadel resen)<vi 
Uiog that of OhiUt though smaller : this fortification is surrounded' 
by ^ deep moat, and in many places on the ramparts are seeir 
li^aps of stones, indicating the places where the towers were* 
placed ; every where about are found the ruins of antique Tases,; 
called amphorasy and which are generally. fo,und in all places 
where the Greeks have had colonies. Behind the rampart all the^ 
environs are covered to a great distance with cavities, heaps of 
earth, and cinders, (remains of former habitations,) as well as with 
a multitude of little hills, similar to those found in the environs 
of Oltda and Panticapeum, From the eminence, from whence is' 
seen this fortress, the sight embraces an immense space on the 
side of the Steppes, as well as on the banks of the river, and near* 
the sea, and even at the foot of the mountain, runs the Donetz, one 
of the navigable affluents of the Don^ somewhat encumbered at 
present with sand, but which served not long ago to transport 
the barks of the Cossacks. It were impossible, after such signs 
and tokens^ not to recogoise in these ruins those of an ancient 
Greek town, and that town cannot be any other but Tanai«. 

At Ro8toff a town belonging t6 the government of Yekateri-^ 
noslaft which is situated in the neighborhood, I have been as-^ 
aured that there have recently been found Greek coins of gold m 
the midst of the ruins just described, as well as a little higher up 
on the same bank of the river. (Unfortunately I was unable to exa- 
mine this last place.) According to what has been reported to 
me, these coins represented figures with the inscription BamXitts 
E^^rofMf, the same Enpator, king of the BosphoraS, contemporary 
with the Antonines : they have been sold by the natives at the' 

market of Rostof. 

» 
By my request I have just had sent me from Rostof two other/ 

pieces of money, found also, as I have been assured, near the sama 

ruins at Nedvigofky. The first, of gold and silver alloy, represents 

on one side the head and the name of king Sauromatus the thirdj^. 

(fiaoiXivs lavpofi&Tov) successor of Eupator ; and on the other 

side^ the effigy of Commodus, with the iron or point of a pik^; 

before him, and the letters HOY, which signify 478 years from the 

era du pontf or 182 before Christ. This epoch -will 
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merit the attention of namismatics; for I think, that hitherto^' 
the year 478 has never been recognised on the medals which w» 
possess of Sauromatus the third ; but is no assistance to history, 
since we possess coins of this prince, struck both before and. 
after that period. The second medal, in copper, represents the 
figure and the name of the same Sauromatus ; and on the reverse, 
a woman sitting, or according to the opinion of the learned arch* 
sBologist Kohler,the goddess Astarte / and before her, in miniature, 
the head of the emperor Septimus Severus, crowned with laurels- 
and the letter B» 

If the two medals just described have actually been found ia 
the ruins near Nedvigofky, it is clearly proved that Taoais was 
not totally destroyed by king Polemon, son of Zinon, or at least 
was restored and inhabited by the Greeks of the Bosphorus until 
the period of the Antonines, an epoch in which, as you suppose 
yourself, ^ the barbarians destroyed a great number of towns on 
the northern shores of the Black Sea, as Olvia, Istros, and many 
others. * This conclusion may be of the greatest importance for 
history ; and in comparing it with other discoveries, it will «n- 
doubtedly serve to elucidate facts hitherto environed with dark-* 
ness. 

' Acta S. Apostoli Thomse^ a Thilo: in 8vo. Leipsic. — This 
work is divided into three parts. The first is a notice on these 
apocryphal Acts ; the second contsuns the text ; the third, notes 
useful for ecclesiastical history* 

Voyage Bihliographique, Archaologique^ et PittoreMqtu^ en 
France, Bibliographic, Archseologic, and Picturesque Journey in 
France. By the Rev. Th. Frognali Dibdin, translated from the 
English, with notes, 1st and 2d vols., in Svo. Paris, 1825. 

The French translator of this work has corrected the errors of 
this erudite English Iraveller^ which are numerous, particularly in 
that part which treats of Normandy. We will mention only one 
of these errors. In speaking of the Abbaie de St. Etienne, at 
Caen, the English traveller says : *^ According to Huetf the stone 
employed in the construction of this edifice was brought, partly 
firom Vaucelle, and partly yhmi Germmty.'' Mr. Dibdin appears 
not to have known that there is a village near Caen denominated 
Attemagne ; although, if he had attentively read Huet^ he would 
have perceiyed that he himself says so ; and it was from this 



' * Blaramberg, Choix de Medailles Antiques d'Olbiopolis, page SO. 

' Julii Capit. Maximinus et Balbinus^ c 16.^TilIemont, Hist, des 
£mp. c. 3* p. SS7. 
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Yillagft that the stones were brought, and not from Gmnany. 
Various inaccuracies in dates and proper names are corrected m 
this translation. 



IN THE PBES3« 

JFir^^ Greek Exercises, for Schools ; duod« 

Jl Latin Exercise Book, to connect the link between Valpy'i 
* First Exercises,' and ' Elegantisb Latinae/ 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We are obliged to our Exeter Correspondent for his correc- 
tions of a certain Hebrew Work, which we deemed it best to 
send to the Publisher to be inserted at the end of the work. 

We are obliged to J. C. K.; but his Terses have been too 
often published to suit our pages* Indeed, we only insert 
Prize Compositions. 

If "^ A Constant Reader ' at Aberdeen will transcribe the 
passage he mentions from Scheller's Criticism, we shall be glad 
to insert it ; but we have sought in vain for the Work itself. 

In our next will appear Emendaiiones Miscella. •— Coti'- 
iributions of Greek JMcicography.'^^ Notice of the Songs of 
Greece. -^ Cambridge Triposes. 



' i[ADVERT|SEMEMTS.] 

NEW SCHOOL BOOKS JUST PUBLISHED, 

And may be had of all Booksellers. 

SCHREVELIUS' GREEK LEXICON, transbted into 
ENGLISH. In this edition the Latin significations, &c. have 
been rendered into English, the quantities carefully narked, 
and more than SOOO new words added. It forms a valuable 
Greek and English Lexicon for the Youthful Student, i vol^ 
8vo. Pr. I6s. 6(/. bds. 

The present Edition of Schrevelius' Lexicon, which has for so long a 
period facilitated the labors and promoted th^.knowlege of Greek stu- 
dents, comes recommended to the notice of the juvenile reader by 
bavins the explanations in (jur own ton^. The plan of introducing into 
School Books plain English for bald Latin, in the interpretations of 
Greek words, ma within these few years been sanctioned by many most 
respectable teachers of youth, and we trust that a plan so founded in 
common sens^, useful alike to the instructor and the pupil, will be uni- 
versally adopted. 

Great care has been taken to make the translation as correct as possi- 
ble ; and though we profess not to claim the merit of universal accuracy, 
yet we venture to hope, that the mistakes, which we have committed, 
are but few and slight. We may add that the various errors in the ori- 
ginal, which have been multiplied in successive Editions, had become so 
numerous, that we cannot, after all our care,expctct to have succeeded in 
detecting the whole ; but what have escaped us on the present occasion, 
may fall under our eye at a future time* 

TIRONIS THESAURUS ; or, A new and improved Clas- 
akal LATIN and ENGLISH DICTIONARY; iu wUch 
flie quantity of each vowel is accurately marked ; ondissioiis are 
aupplied, redundancies omitted, and vulgarisms avoided. Several 
tableSy Sec. are prefixed ; the whole being iotersperaed wit6 
useful noliqat voA formin|r a complete and correct Guide to the 
Latin Tongue. By the Rev. J. W. Nib lock, AJd. Master 
of Hitcbin Scbool, Herts. Pr. 6s. boimd. 

The Dictionary has been compiled intirely new, and is enriched by the 
additioQ of many words and phrases of the purest Lsdoitj; (1000 of 
which are not io any other Dictivnaiy ;) whilst uoclasacal words and 
phrases have heeu exduded. Ce n stfeiablc alteration has hcen ande is 
the Kn^sh lenderinas of the Latin woids, and the ineanings have heea 
gteat^ locreased. <iUi the ineicuiar tens^ of verbs^ and cases of Hcce- 
tadita nouiis, are introduced. The delicieiicies in denoting by figares 
the decka^laus of Qmuis and the conjugation of vobs aie snppfiedL 
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^Ahcofia, the triangular pediment of a temple, on which was 
generally sculptured in relief the figure of ah eagle with ex- 
panded wings. (See Pindar, Ol. xiii. 30. and Heyne's note.) 

A]f^oiKovpi(xi, funeral obsequies, parentqfio, so named from 
the victims whose blood was shed in profusion at the tomb of 
the deceased. 

Sulmone creatos 
Quatuor hie juvenes ; tolidem^ quos educat Ufens, 
Viventes rapit^ inferias quos immolet umbris, 
Captivoque rogi perfundat^sanguine flammas. 

Virg. iEn. x. 517. 
*Axfih6{ipa, a net made of straw or stalks of the asphodel for 
catching locusts or grasshoppers, decipula» (Theoc. A, 52.) 
uvrap Zy uviepUeo'a'i xaKoiv TrXeKsi axgiioOiguv. 
*A(/i.fio>uepyos, slow or irresolute in acting, dilator, (See Blomf. 
on Mach. Sept. ad Theb. 1030.) 

^oyjs, a juggler, prastigiator. This word is generally consi- 
dered not as a primitive, but a derivative of yootoo. It is used 
by St. Paul (ii. ad Tim.iii. 13.) as synonymous with 6 TrXavo^, a 
term of reproach applied by the Jews to Christ. (Matt, xxvii. 
63.) The witty Lucian makes Alexander in the shades describe 
his preceptor Aristotle under the character of yor^s xai rep^v/n]^- 
rpivr^f a cavern ; ygoovos, deep. 

Aix^iv, -*ves, masses or pigs of lead which were anciently 
fastened to sliips in order to sink those of the enemy. (Thucyd. 

VOL. xxxin. a. Ji. no. lxvl o 
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de Bell. Pelop. lib. vii. 41 .— «» iaro rooy iXx£io»ff hXfwo^igoi 4p* 
luivou ixooAuoy.) 

*Evip!8a was the second, or, according to others, the fourth 
day of a marriage feast among the Athenians ; generally any- 
thing to come, TO jxixxov. (Cf. Find. Pyth. iv. 249* and see the 
Scholiast and Heyne ad loc.) 

'E^yavij, an epithet of Minerva (ap* Pausan. in Laconicis, 
8cc.)> nearly answering to the name 'Aiviva, from the Hebrew 
1DM« a thread. 

*Htiiog, a young unmarried man. Eurip. Phcen. 962. on which 
-passage Bttrton iPemarks in bis Pentalogia, ^' Pfaotius in Lexico 
Ms. ijHsoSf 6 wpav yayLOx) ^oov, xa) finfihco yeyaftf}Xflo^. Quam in- 
terpretationem etiam firmat Eustathius in Comment, ad Iliad. 
J, p. dOO. 1. 82.'' where that learned commentator cites this 
passage of the Phoenissse to confirm his interpretation. 

eivag, the palm of the hand. Also the hollow of the altar 
which received the sacrifices. (See the Scholiast on Pindar, 
Pyth. iv. 367.) 

6i/3i^, the same as dijSi}, an osier basket, JUcella. See the 
LXX on Exod. ii. 3. 

6co^, a lynx or jackall, lupus cervarius : most probably a 
lynx, as the French loup-cervier, and the Italian lupo cerviere: 
but Dalzel (Anal. Maj. on Theoc. A, 75.) prefers the latter. 

K^Xyiioo, to swell with youthful vigor, as a tree or branch 
with sap. Fr. bourgeonner. Ainsworth interprets the Latin 
repullutascOf to bud forth, burgeon, and swell again. Pind. Pyth. 
3 J 9* X8;^Xa8oyrM^ ^^a. 

KvigvMioVf the herald's wand ; hence perhaps the Latin cadu' 
ceus, from bearing which heralds were named caduceatores. 
(See Pitiscus, Lexicon Antiq. Rom. ad verb.) 

KuXoiSiaeo, -co, to swell the eyes, to ogle. Theoc. A, 38. hfii 
xvXoih&oyng ; on which line the Scholiast says, oISoDvre^ ra xoikai 
ra wro Toi$ dfiaXfiou^, 

KufioTOjrX.^^, lashed by the waves, ixroi xv/xaroirX^, Soph. 
CEd. Col. 1240. (ed. Br.) 

Kv^€?iOS, cypselus, a kind of swallow, so called from making 
holes in the mud. 

XaftTniScoy, splendor of a lamp or star. The Scholiast on Pm- 
'dar (Pyth, iii, 127.) calls the hymn sung at the Pythian con- 
tests, aiyXr^v xai Xaiuntyfiivu. 

XajxTOup]^, a glow-worm; Z^cer/o/a, I tal.; ver luisaut, Fr. 
Also a fox, from its shining tail. 

Xaufa, a square, street^ or road ; strata viarum. Pind. PjA* 
viii. 123. 



X. -] 
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^X^9 & ditch or sepulchre. iBsch. Sept ad Tbeb« 908. ed. 
Bl. rafaov Tarpcioov Koixoti^ 

Xkna^, a rock. Khiaio&ng Xiwas. (Eurip. Phoen. 24.) 

XB6xi7r7toi, noble or illustrious ancestors. Nobiles qui quadH" 
gis vecti sunt junctis e^uis candidis. (Heyne ad Find, P« iv. 
207.) So in Judges (iv. 10.) : ** Speak, ye that ride on white 
a^ses, ye that sit in judgment." 

fMiprrug, al. [i,i§im$, a ravisher ; one who seises with violence 
or treats with contumely and injury. £sch. SuppK v. 833. 

ILiXA(T(Fa. This word is used by Sophocles to signify not only 
the bee, but the pure beverage of the bee. (QSd. Col. 494.) 
SSoTO^, fteA/(ro^;* also by Pindar' for the oracular priestess of 
Apollo at Delphi, (y^ip an advocate^ intercessor, or priest.) 

SeePyth.iv. 106. 

So Callimachas, Hymn, ad ApolL 110« of the priestesses or 
attendants of Ceres: 

Jijoi S* OVK ivo TfavTog uScop ^ogeoutri MiXtofreu. 

The Greeks, who are fond of involving truth in the veil of 
their mythological fictions, deduce the name from Melissa, 
daughter of Melissus king of Crete, and sister of Amalthaea the 
fabled nurse of Jupiter. 

If^vr^rtop, he that makes a present on the part of the be* 
frothed ; h Sou; tou ya/xou rov a/^^ae^i»y0i'(Hesych.) but most pro- 
bably the word in that sense is ^un^riif. (See Bl. ad £sch. Sept. 
ad Theb. I6d0 

ftueeo. St. Paul (Phil. iv. 12.) uses this verb, which properly 
signifies to initiate into the sacred mysteries. Aristophanes (jB. 
321.), 01 fji^fjLWfiiJLivoi, initiati. Our English version by no means 
conveys the force of St. Paul's Sve/xu^^iiv, by translating it I have 
been instructed, 

vigivi^, a ferule, or hollow rod. Hence the epithet v«p9ijxo- 
irX^pooTOs applied by ^schylus (P. v. 109. ed. Blomf.) to the 
fire which Prometheus stole from the chariot of the sun to fill 
his reed with. 

66ovfi, a sail or sheet. £pig. Meleag. eS^oproi vxes.' (v. ult.) 
oS^io; uftmpijy 'mfevo'eron eU 666vr^v' 
for the other sense, see Acts, (x. 1 1.) 

mU, ^ol. for ftera, after ; (Pind. Pyth. t. 62.) 

^ia-og, -80^, a dead body ; irefft^fioi, -to;, the same. 
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Eurip. Phoen. 1715. 

vrroXio'/xd;, from siraXoy^ baDishment by the leaf, ia use 
amoDg the Sicilians. Osiradsmus per folia, Hederic. 
vojxfoX^<r«0, io bubble out, ebiiluo. Pind. Pylh. iv. 215. 

teSiXov, a $hoe. Pind. Ol. vi. 12. 

h Tovrn vfSi- 

SeorrpoTw vlog. 
on which passage see the Scholiast. 

irpeartBes, the thoughts, mind^ heart, or intelligence. Instead 
of this worcf^ Pindar (Pyth. ii. l6l.) uses ixoSes' i« c. vetgd rag 
awlBas^ aarrl rou Sioyo/a;. (Schol. ad loc.) 

vpol^t a marriage portion, &ko rou xpo ixeiy, because it pre- 
cedes marriage, analogous to the Hebrew ^IP, which primarily 

signifies to make haste or precede. And hence the fortune of a 
young woman given in marriage. (See Leigh^ Critica Sacra, 
ad verb. ^VXp.) 

mpvlg, the Tuscan signal of battle, made before the invention 
of trumpets. (£urip. Phoen. 1399*) 

o-apyayi], a net^ sagena ; to tfijpfurixoy ilntrvor Schol. ad Sept. 
ad Tbcb. S53. 

trn%<rvgvy\i, the wagtail, motadUa ; the same as Tvy£ : a bird 
sacred to Venus, used or invoked in incantations. See Theoc. 
fo^fMucair. passim ; also the Scholiast on Pindar, (Py th. i^. 
185.) who gives a long and elaborate description of this magical 
whirlabout : and again on Nem. iv. 66. 

muv^, -^^, a vessel^ nautical or other apparatus. (Pind. Pyth. 
ii. 145.) The word <rxew>g is of as general signification as the 
Hebrew vD, whence xigXa, armsj armour, to which it answers. 

(TxioBioy, a parasol, to shade or shelter from the sun. 

«iurraXi|, a roller, a letter written secretly on leather. See 
the Scholiast on Pind. OI. vi. 154. 

^tf jcofMW (rxtiroXa Moicaif* 
who gives a very minute description of the form and use of the 
scytale. 

vT^Xntuat, from tfT^Aq, to inscribe on a pillar, a term either of 
honor or reproach, unlike the Latin calumnior, for columnior, 
from cobaata, by the same analogy, but which is used only in 
a bad sense. 

m^X^v, •i90(, a juggler, a sorcerer, «ro rou ffAyEiy : hence oi 7VX- 
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X'w^- See Heyne's note on Pindar^ Ol. vii. 98. ''Scilicet re- 
spici suspicor Telchines, qui olini in Rhodo fuere, mirabilibus 
operibus et ipsos claros^ sed cum veneficii infamia/' Ovid 
(Met. vii.S65.) latinizes the word as applied to the Rhodiaiis: 

Phoebaeamque Rhodon^ et Talysios Thelchinas. 

Tsviyr^, moist springs or lakes. (Schol. on Pind. Nem. iii. 42.) 
^porgovaSaV:, ^ great haste, concitaii, or^ as the French say, 

avec empressemenL (Pind. Pyth. iv. 167.) 

inrip^ev, beyond measure. (Eurip. Phoen. 563.) 

f iAti^^ Doric^ ^tvTis, a charioteer : hence applied to the 

mind or soul, auriga corporis, 'k flXraroSf (Pind. Ol. vi. 37.). 
fgi^f the gentle ripple of the waves. (See the Scholiast on 

Pindar, Pyth. iv. 325.) 

vE^fbaSioy, a stoning, lapidatio. (See Stanley on £sch. Sept. 

ad Theb. 306.) 

c. A. fv: 

Tansor Parsonage, 



SOME REMARKS ON THE VALUE OF 

ROMAN TRAGEDY. 



No. IV.— [Conc/ttded /row No LXIF,^ 

With regard to the interest which the Roman people at large 
took in dramatic productions, their taste in forming a judgment^ 
and their susceptibility in feeling the beauties^ it is evident from 
the plainest passages^ that those, who confound the Komans in 
the times of the republic with that contemptible set under the 
Emperors to whom " panem et Circenses^' is justly applied, 
and likewise those who suppose the Romans only to have been 
sensible to terrible dramatic scenes or to the tawdry pomp 
which regales the senses, are equally erroneous. We solicit 
the attention of our readers to the following passages : Horat. 
£pist. ad Pis. v. 182. 

Si dicentis erunt fortunis absona dicta, 
Romani toUent equites peditesque cachinnum. 
V. 284 : 

Offenduntur enim(inepte dictis) quibus est eques et pater et res. 

In subsequent passages, he mentions in the most striking 

mauner the hish interest which the Romans took in dramatic 
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productions, and especially the fondness of the aged part of 
his contemporaries {seniores) for the pieces performed hy Ros- 
cius and JEsop (Ep. II. 1, 60, 82). What he says respecting 
the populace (c. c. y. 186. and other passages) ought as little 
to determine our judgment concerning the taste of the Roman 
people, as the fancies of the rabble at London and Paris our 
estimate of the dramatic qualities of these capitals. The quo- 
tations from Cicero are still more striking. Our classical read- 
ers know how highly Cicero praised the Athenian audiences 
with regard to eloquence ; how he celebrated their exquisite dis- 
crimination and high relish for rhetorical beauties. (Semper 
fuit prudens sincerumque judicium, nihil ut possent nisi incor- 
ruptum audire et elegans. Eorum religioni cum serviret ora- 
tor, nullum Terbum insolens, nullum odiosum ponere audebat. 
^ Orat.) But let any one compare with these commendations of 
the Athenians, what he pronounces on the taste of the Roman 
audience, both in reference to eloquence and dramatic perform- 
ances ; and he will find no material difference. We repeat, we 
may make due allowance for the patriotism of Cicero ^for the 
Roman audience can, no more than any other, at all times be 
compared to the Athenian) ; but we should be obliged to de- 
clare Cicero to have been out of his senses when he described 
the judgment of his contemporaries, with respect to the theatre, 
in such passages as the following, (Paradox, Ill.S.deOrat. 1.51. 
Laelius c. 7*) were we to lend an ear to the exaggerating adherents 
of Lessing. Nay, the capacity of judging of the most delicate 
niceties of execution is ascribed by him to the Roman audience, 
de Orat. III. 25. ; and likewise a very marked susceptibility of 
stropg, as well as tender emotions at the theatre. (Compare 
our quotations in the former part of this article, especially 
Tuac. I. 44. DeFin. v. 9.2.) After what has been said, we mast 
not be surprised, that the Roman mob (with which title the 
writers above-mentioned have been pleased frequently to dig- 
nify this people) showed, as by other proofs of attention (see 
above), so especially by the monuments erected to them,* their 
regard for eminent tragic poets — a circumstance calculated to 
put to shame the interested pride of modem nations, who may 
find more examples than one of great geniuses having been 
starved to death. 



> Respecting the monuments erected to Ennius, Nsvius, and Pacu- 
vius, see Cic. pro Archia,c. IX. Tusc. I. 15. Cat. m.SO. Liv. XXXVIII. 
56. Ovid. A. A. HI, 409. GclliusI, 14. Solin. Polyb. c. 7. Hier. Chron. 
01.CL1II. I. 
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.We cannot omit, before vre leave this subject, shortly no- 
ticing one point, which, in dramatic productions, is of no small 
weight. Id free states the theatre ha3 a natural tendency to 
utter the political opinions of the nation, and to point, now 
openly, now covertly, at the temporary political interests. With 
the Greeks, whose tragedies bad throughout national events for 
their subjects, this was the case in the highest degree ; and the 
j^thenian, in whatever situation he beheld his country, whether 
adverse or prosperous, could not but be deeply affected by in- 
numerable passages in the tragedies. Such political intimations 
and references, which are most calculated to invigorate and 
ennoble the universal interest for dramatic performances/ were 
not altogether wanting to the Roman tragedies; and we 
should, perhaps, have been better enabled to judge thereof, if 
the national pieces had been preserved. We meet, however, 
with striking intimations in this respect. We not only possess 
a considerable number of excellent political maxims scattered 
in the ancient writers, (v. c. qui recte cousulat, consul fuat. — 
Probis probatum potius, quam multis fere. — Multi iniqui atque 
infideles regno, pauci sunt boni. — sayings of Attius) but also 
highly interesting accounts respecting particular events. Cicero 
refers to Atticus (ep. ad Att. II. 19*) : ^^ Ludis Apollinaribus 
Piphilus tragoedus in nostrum Pompeium petulanter invectus 
est. Nostra miseria tu es magnm, millies coactus. est dicere — 
Eandem virtutem istam veniet tempus, quum graviter gemes, 
totius theatri clamore dixit, itemque caetera. Nam et ejusmodi 
eunt ii versus, ut in tempus ab inimico Pompeii script! videan- 
tur. Si neque moresy neque. leges, coguntf et csetera, magno cum 
strepitu et clamore sunt dicta. What he says of himself, (pro 
Sext. c. 56-58.) is highly deserving of our observation ; especially 
what he relates concerning the applause with which the words 
of Attius, ^' Tullius qui libertatetn civibus stabiliverat/' were 
received. Statesmen well knew the effect of such passages, and 
Brutus bore ill will to Antony for having on an important 
occasion ordered Tereus and not Brutus to be performed ; and 
Antony, at the obsequies of Ciesar, ordered select passages from 
the *' Judicium Armorum," by Pacuvius, and from the £lectra. 



* There is no such tlung in the mater part of moderti tragedies. 
This accounts for the little interest taken in most of them, and also for 
tbe low interest of the generality of the publie, proceeding o^y from cu- 
riosity, without being dignified by nobler feelings. However, we caouot 
blame poets for not harping upon a string, of which the sound imme- 
diately reminds the poet, in many countries at least, of the prison, 
or something worse. 
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by Attilius^ to be sung. Vid. Suet. Jul. c. 84., and Appjau. 
B. C. 11. 146. 

Most of the remarks^ hitherto made, apply only to the an- 
cient Roman tragedy. Under Augustus they were less and 
less read and performed, and together \vith the aged part of the 
Romans under this emperor, who had seen the republic, and 
were still attached to the works of Pacuvius and Attius, (Horat. 
passim v. c. ep. II.) the taste for these productions, as in gene- 
ral the habits of the republican spirit, died away (nil prisci 
moru. Tac); and Macrobius (VI. 9.) could say: *^ Ssculum 
nostrum ab Ennio et omnino bibliotheca vetere descivit.^' 
(Conf. on this subject Osannus Anal. Crit.) A new school of 
tragic poets arose, the most distinguished of whom were Asinios 
PoUio, (cf. Thorbeeke Lugd. Batav. 1820, de vita et studiis 
As. Poll.) Ovid, (whose Medea was so famous. Cf. Bur- 
mann ad Anthol. Lat. I. p. ]£8.) Varius, and Pomponius. 
(Lipsius ad Tac. Annal. IX. 13.) 

- Although none of the productions of this school have been 
transmitted to us, (for Seneca's tragedies belong to the period 
of decay) yet we may, from the spirit of the Augustan age and 
some intimations of ancient writers, form a pretty adequate 
idea respecting them. From the traits with which poets and 
historians (cf. Dio Cassius, 1. IV. 17- Tac. Annal. I. 54. 
Macrob. II. ?• and the interpreters of Horace, especially 
Wieland) have described the reign of Augustus, we may see 
how anxious this autocrat was to change, not only the institti- 
tions, but also the spirit of the republic and the charactier 
of literature, and to establish, as in political life, so also in the 
compass of the arts and sciences, a new monarchical age. 
The event was such as always takes place under despotical 
governments, raised up in the midst of a cultivated nation 
(we remind the reader of Louis XIV.); there arose a new 
school of politics imbued with the doctrine of the cabinet, and 
a new school of poetry guided by the taste of the court ; and 
only transcendent geniuses, such as Horace and Virgil, did not 
altogether submit to this taste. The highest degree of refine' 
ment, accomplishment in art, and correctness of taste, cs(nnot 
he denied to the Augustan age ; but we should be entirely 
mistaken respecting the tendency of it, were we to imagine that 
tragedies, reflecting the elevated moral sentiments, the noble 
feelings of liberty and patriotism which distinguished the Ro* 
man mind, could take place on such ground. Thetragi^ poets, 
like all others, no longer wrote for the nation but for the refined 
classes ; those who were educated in the principles and taste of 
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the monarchy^ and nursed up with refined sensuality in philo- 
sophy and poetry, looked upon the ancient tragedies, as also on 
the literature of the Roman republic in general, with superci- 
lious disdain and fastidious haughtiness. (Conf. Wieland ad 
Horat.) 

With these views the detached intimations of ancient writers 
are perfectly consonant. One of the principal passages occurs 
in Quint. Orat. X. p. 97> where the peculiarities of the ancient 
tragedy are contrasted with those of the later : gravUas senten-- 
tiarum, verborum pondus, auctoritas personarumy on the one 
hand ; and on the other, niVor, eruditio,summa in excoleridis operi* 
bus manus. The same ideas will be met with by the classical 
antiquarian in many passages of Horace : and when Quindlian 
(in the above-mentioned passage), and Tac. DeCaus. Cor. £1. c. 
l^,(two weighty testimonies), consider the Medea of Ovid as a 
first*rate production of the new school, no one, we imagine, 
who knows the turn of this poet, can be misled in forming an 
opinion respecting the productions of this school. We conceive, 
accordingly, the works of this school to have been most refined 
imitations of the Greeks, arranged and executed with great art, 
and conducted throughout by that improvement of taste which 
marked the age of their origin, but deprived of that high in- 
geniousness and originality which exalt, and of that stream of 
internal life which so wonderfully animates, the Greek tragedies ; 
and divested, in a great measure, of that noble strain of tragic 
passions, that power of great sentiments and dignity of language, 
which distinguish the ancient Roman tragedies; and entirely 
devoid of that species of tragic interest with which it only then 
is gifted, when it addresses the spirit of nations. In the spirit 
of the Roman monarchy, the germs of a speedy corruption of 
the literature were soon visible. Tragedy sunk into a dazzling 
rhetorical declamation which departed more and more from 
genuine tragic vigour, and, mixed up with the empty flights of 
Stoicism, at length became that ridiculous sort of bombast and 
show which is observable in the tragedies of Seneca. (See 
Herder von den Ursachen des gesunkenen Geschmacks. Werke 
7, IX.) As the adulation and servility of the age of emperors 
increased, (Plin. Paneg. c. 54. ibique Schwartz) the incapacity 
for producing any thing like a real tragedy increased likewise ; 
and the last attempts of this description are undeserving even 
of the name of tragedies. 

In order that we may not omit any essential point relative to 
our subject^ we subjoin to this general view some particular ob- 
servations upon several circumstances which greatly influenced 
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the degeneracy of tragedy. We haTe intimated in one of our 
previous remark s, that tragedy^ to receive a truly tragic cha- 
racter^ must address the spirit of nations ; and we are not afraid 
of being disagreed with by any who under!$tand the import of 
our assertion. But under Augustus (as in every despotic go- 
vernment) the idea of a nation disappeared, not in name, but in 
reality. It was divided into the monarchical men and the mob 
(to whom the former Supplied panem et Circenses). But what 
bad this mob to do with tragedy ? It was then nothing but na- 
tural that it should be withdrawn from the eyes of the public 
to particular places of retirement ; and this circumstance must 
again contribute to deprave its character. 

We first remember the Recitaticmes, private meetings of the 
learned and refined part of the contemporaries of the poet> who 
there recited his productions. This select audience united in 
itself two capacities : they were critics, to whose judgment the 
poet submitted his compositions ; and they formed that part of 
the nation whose feelings and imaginations the poet's tragic 
powers designed to address and to touch.' Asinius Pollio first 
introduced this custom (Thorbeeke 1. 1.). It is obvious how 
little such an audience was qiMilified to receive an uncorrupt 
impression, and bow much it was calculated to engender osten- 
tatious display and adulation, which, in fact, was soon the 
case. 

These private Recitations were not, as far as we know of 
them, attended with any theatrical apparatus ; but this, in a 
manner, took place at the musical contentions (certamina mu- 
sica\ which flourished under the Roman £mperors.^ But what 
benefit could the tragic muse derive from institutions, which, 
proceeding from the childish humours of tyrants, cannot 
be otherwise considered than prostitutions of the great models 
from which they were cojMcd f Nero, it is reported, in a fit of 
buffoonery — the prevailing quality of his character — imitated by 
these certamina musica the grand national games of the Greeks 
(Suet. c. 12.); judges were sitting, and prizes awarded to the 
victors. Domitian built a particular edifice. Odeum (Suet. 



1 Upon these Recitations, conf. Oierig, in Ezeursu I. ad Plio. epp. 
1. II. p. 538. Heinrich, Commentatio I. in Juven. Sat» Kilife 1806, and 
Thorbeeke de As. Poll. 

^ Compare upon these musical contentions, Schwartz decertam. ve- 
terum poetarum. Altorf. 1728. Waltherus de Actiacis, Capitolinis, aliis- 
aue agonibus veterum. Viteb. 1752. Martin von den music Wettstreiten 
der Alten. Neue Bibl. der schonen Wiss. r. 
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ew 5«); and Hadrian another, called Athemeum (Aurel. Vict, de 
Caes, c. 14. Script. H. A. I. p. 56l. 947.). Whether entire 
tragedies were performed at these contentions, is not certain ; 
but it is beyond doubt that /tovwSiai of tragic argument and 
parts of tragedies were represented by performers who gesti- 
culated conformably to the modulations of the song and flutes, 
as is evident from the example of Nero himself. (Suet. c. 21. 
25. Xiphil. XXIII. 9. 10. 22.) The principal object on 
these occasions does not appear to have been the poem and its 
internal value, but the mode of its representation ; no mention 
ia made of poets having carried away the prize, but of performers 
only, and the general tendency of that age to ludicrous show 
and farces appears also here. Apuleius (in Florid.) strikingly 
observes on those meetings : '^ mimus hallucinabatur, comoedus 
sermocinabatur, tragoedus vociferabatur, funerepus periclitaba- 
tur, pra^stigiator furabatur, histrio gesticulabatur." ' 

The art of the performers followed the same bent. We have 
already, on an earlier occasion, adverted to the variation which 
this art underwent in the Augustan age ; a new school sprung 
up, not only in tragic poetry, but also in tragic performance. We 
think we have sufficiently characterised the earlier mode of 
tragic action, which was carried to the highest pitch of excel- 
lence by Roscius and • ^sopus ; gestures full of dignity, a cer- 
tain slow and solemn statelii^ess of motion, and a grand appear- 
ance adequate to the gravity of the tragic personages, (auctoritas 
personarum. Quint.) were the primary traits of those masters. 
The later action, on the contrary, was less calculated to pro- 
duce a grand general effect, by the conspiring individual exer- 
tions, on the idea of the whole ; but the accomplishments of 
this school were rather conspicuous in the expression of indivi- 
dual emotions, in the agility, pliability, and elegance of the 
motions, according to the rhythm us, more resembling dance 



^ The |>eculiar arrangement of these contentions is best known from 
inscriptions, particularly from a Florentine inscription edited by Sponius, 
Miscell. X. p. 369. and illustrated by Van Dalen. in Dissert. Antiqu. et 
marmor. inserv. p. 259. c. 99. add. Gruter, Inscript. Antiau. p. cccxxx. et 
MLXxxix. Montfauc. Palseogr. p. 170, 71. Histuire de rAc. des Inscr. 
L XIV. p. 107; sqq. Miiratorii Thes. p. dclix. FabretL Inscr. x. p. 704. 
It is evident from these inscriptions, that the players (or performers) 
were divided into certain societies, on the model of the Greek Thiasota;, 
with a peculiar priesthood, magistrates, offices, and laws. These socie- 
ties were called Synodi, sacrse Synodi, and the members of them, Sy nodi- 
tae, parasiti Apollinis, adlecti scens, Scenici. Vid. Scaliger ad Festum, v. 
SaJva re$ at, et in Ausoniacis Lectionibus ii. c. 9. 
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Xenophon Memorab. i. 2. 54. "E^eyt Si on xa) t^wv enarroi 

f iAs^9 auroV rs afougei, xcu aXXco 9rapj;^». Vertitur, — de corpore 
stio, quod omnium maxime dili^il. Atqui veruni nan est, 
unumquemque corpus suum omnium rerum maxime diligere : 
et ita loqui philosoplium^ Socratem prcesertim, minime decet. 
Relativuni o to kavTOu spectat^ non ro a-mfjtMTog ; 

Xenophon Memorab. i. S. 3. hifuiZe rou^ flsou^ Tai$ 7roip» 
Toov euo'e/Sso'Tareoy TifAal^ jctaXa ^otigeiv* f. /taAto*Ta X0(/f etv. 

Xenophon Memorab. i. 4. 8. rais, UT6^ju»eys9i], xa) irX^o^ 
careipa, h* a^potrivr^v riva eo^ oiei euraxrco^ ^s'v ; Scribendum vi- 
detur ouToog olei euraxra;^ ^X^'^ ' 

Xenophon Memorab. i. 4. 14. ovre yap fioog iv Sytov a^Mfioif 
aiftpooxov hi yvifiriv, ^SiSvar' av vparrnv a ejSouXero* ou4' otra ;^e»pa^ 
t^»y a^pova $' Iot)^ n-Xeov ouSev i^ei' (rh hi ajctf)OT6^coy todv vXeltrrov 
i^loov TgTv^viKoo$, oix oTei (tov fleou^ l?njctiXeio*iai ; aXX' otuv t) Trottf' 
<rco0'i vojxieT^ aurou^ eroS ^govr/C^y; '' T» hoc loco eximiam vim 
habet : Si quid Dii illustre fecerint, ex quo intelligi posset^ 
Deos esse. Stephanus r/ scribendum censet^ hoc sensui Quid 
facientibus Diis credes, &c. Sed quid fiet particala? orav, et 
quam vim habebit?" Ernest. 

Quasi Stephani lectio non seque ac illa^ quam probat Ernes- 
tus^ particulam Srav flagitet ! Vera? lectionia, Stephani dico, qui 
non temere errat^ sensus est^ When will you think they care for 
you? when they shall do — what? Plato Aicibiad. i. p. 2 1 6* 
1. IS. ed. Basil, prim, e? 'Ahxifitahyi^^EnEUH w€g\ TtNOS 
*Aivivaloi hoLvoovvTM ^ov\8ve<rtoii, aviaTeurM o'UjxjSouXf vcrcov ; ip*, 
iireiS^ 'jTBpX wv (tu hrlaraffM /SlXrioy ^ o3roi ; Ita enim ibi quoque 
legit idem vir magnus H. Stephanus. 

Xenophon Memorab. 1. 6. 9* exvoAiopx)]$6/i] is Wrsgo; av 
iarroVf 6 rwv yaKMmwraxwv Seojcteyo; jctaXXoy^ \ 6 roig ^wrrois piffrwg 
hmtyyiiftiy agxouvrcog ;^g«jx«voj ; 

^' *Parr(os Cel. Gesnero suspectum est.'' Simps. Forsitan 
Tols paarfug "fiXTE ivnrfxamv. 

Xenophon Memorab. ii. 10. 1. ffivl/toi^ ^^^y09 Aiilmqn, ay rig 
cot rav olxsrm otfiroipa, l^ijxeAp Sncos avuxopJjTri ; Ka) aKKoug yi, 
v^ Al\ ipri, vapaxaXao (r<o(rTga toutoo avaxi/^p6(r(reiVm Mallem xai 
aXkov$ ye, vrj Ai, eff^ TrapaxakSo' (scilicet nrifMXsio'flai 9ifoo$ avor 
xofiliTcofuar) (roo(rTpa rourcp avaxyigwr(rlly.' 

Xenophon Memorab. iii. 1.11. *Arap, ipvi, 'xmpay ire rarren 

IL&fOV IS/Sa^ey, % xeti Sroi xeA oveog y^o'Teov exaarcp reoy raxritof; 

** Stobaeus Toy/xaTwy/* Simps. — Fors. exiirrji twv ra^eaov. 

Xenophon Memorab. iii. 4. 8. Ouxovy^ lipij, to piif rou^ apx^- 

'r xaT7ix6ov$ Ts xx) swce^delg kaurdig vapao'xevafyiv, aft^^mipt^ 
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(oixoy^/xbv re xa\ o-rgan^you) ecrrh epyov ; Kul ikuKu: Spyj, Ti de, 
TO wpoffTaTsTv kxafTTOvs hrirriSiiov^ frparretv; Kot) toDto, g$)j. 

'' Bessario legisse videtur^ si ex interpretatione judices, rl 
firpooTarreiy exaoTovg rot evirifieia vparreiv. Earn lectionem cum 
iu priori editione secutus esset Leunciavius^ postea diligentius 
inspectis codd. legendum statuit» ra ngoa-TOLTslv e. e, ?r. Sed non 
videtur articulus to abesse posse. Itaque si t£ esset e Xeno- 
phonte^ non dubitarem^ esse legendum to rm, aut pro rl di, ro Se. 
Mihi non liquet quomodo legendum, etsi^ quid cQcere Socrates 
voluerity videam ; nempe quod c. 9* § 11. de officio imperantis, 
fff)ooTaTT«iv ? TI ^ij flTOisTv." £me8t. 

' Nee ita clare vidit Ernestus quid dicere voluerit Socrates'^ 
et quomodo legendum esset^ liquere debuit ; nempe to vpoa-ru- 
reiv exaripous sTrinfielovs vgurreiv ; Constructio est, ti $6 ; to Ixa- 
ripovg (et patremfamilias videl. et imperatorem) vgarreiv (effi- 
cere, operam dare) mTrfielovs vpoa-rarelv '^ RursiLs: nottne et 
patrisfamilias et imperatoris partes sunt, efficereut idonei rebus 
prasint, imperium kabeant ? 

Xenophon.Memorab. 3, 5, 1 6. ^ore yap ovTcog'Adrivuiot, wtrvep 
Aax^eufjLmoi, ij wpetrfivTsgovs aiSeo-ovTat, ot avo roov TFariQcov ip^ov^ 
TOLi xara^poveiv todv yegaiTepwy ; I7 (rMfji»oti(rxfi(rov(nv ovroog, <fi ou 
jxovoy auToi ev^tas ajcteXoDo'iy, aXkoi xu) rm BVifji,e\oviuivoov xetraye- 
}^(ri ; v^e di oJtoi veltrovrai rolg ip^ovtriv, <fl xoii otyihXovren m 
rep xara^povelv t&v kpyivrwt ; % itiri fiZTtag 6[Mvo{}<rova'iv — x. r. X. 

Ut interrogatiunculse inter se congruant, legendum, voTe is 
oStoos 7rsl(rovTa$ rois ap;^ ouciy. . 

Xenophon. Memorab. S, S, 4. vaog oSy, e^vif to to) xolKm avo^ 
ftoiov xakiv otv etri ; Sri, vyj Jf, s^i], »rri /xey rm xaX^ vpog ipipi^ov 
avSgdtfrm aKXog wofMioSf xot) aKKog icoog ^aXijy. Icm Se 0L(rv\gy xaXy^ 
ftqlg TO frpofiuXMui, tog ivt ayOjxoiOTari] tcS axovricp, xu?Jp vgog to 
(T^iZpei re xoLi rayh fepi<rdM, Depravata lectio mutatione toS 
xaKog in xoi) iXKog : restituatur igitur vera, eo-ti jUbsy tm xoAcv vpog 
igopuov etvipwTTcp oiKKog StvdfjLOiog, KAAOS 'Jrgog irikriv, 

Xenophon. Memorab. 3, 9y 4. vpoaspeordifi^evog Se, el rovg 
hrnrroifM^voug [jlsv a 8e7 TrparreiVf TFOioiivTag Se ravuvTla, co^oug Te 
xa) eyxpoTiig ely^i yojx/^or ouSey ye luaXKoVy e^i], 1} ao*o^ou^ te xotl 
ipMislg. 

Concinnitas postulate oiih ye pMXPiOv, Sfri, I9 a<ro^ovg re xoii 

uxparelg* 

Xenophon. Memorab. 3, 10, 4. ^Ag* o5y, ?^ij, yiyvsTM h «y- 
ip&Kop ndnroTe ^iX,opp6voog xa) to ep^dpcog ^Kmiv vgog Tivag ; 

Non multum abludunt hsc a lectione, quae mihi vera esse 
videtur ; scil. ap oxtv, e^)}, ylyverai h avdgamcp tco (pro Tiyi) to^ 
T6 fiXo^povcog xa) to eyigwg jSAmiy vpig T»ya^; 
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mp^trlet qua per totam orationem osus est. Schottus legit 
£;^$o/jxi}y: paulo obscurius si sequentia spectes/' 8lc« &c« 
Markland. 

** Bene habet vulgata. Sententiam hujus loci breTitate non 
nihil obscuratam studui in Latinis admovenda quasi face circum- 
locutionis illuminare/' Reisk. 

Latina Reiskii sunt haec : '^ £cquid tandem quoque vos bu- 
jusmodi hominuniy cujusmodi ego vobis videor esse, poeniteat ? 
Acquiescens itaque vestro de me judicio, reliquorum fremitus 
tanti non faciam ; qui ecquid tandem mibi nocebunt ? Non ipsi 
sunt hujus causae cognitores^ sed vos estis/^ 

Hoc, puto, est. To teach light to counterfeit a gloom, face 
tarn obscura illuminare. Vulgata bene quidem ilia habet, ut ait 
Reiskius. Bene habet ; sed non bene intellecta est. Seuten- 
tia loci, quam nee Marklandus nee Reiskius cepit, base est ; 
cur ro7^ roiovroi^, iis qui ^parrouci xai Xeyouiriv^ vvep rij^ woKeoos, 
succenseatis i Vestro, non aliorum, arbitratu aguntatque dicunt. 
Quicquid agant vel dicant, in vestra, non aliorum, potestate 
su^t. De osationibus eorum vos, non alii, sententiam feretis. 
Utrum, quod suadeant, facialis an non, vestra, non aliorum, 
optio erit. Idem fere dicit Demosthenes, De Corona, p. 318. 
ed. Reisk. xafroi fyay/ 6q& t^^todv Aeyoyrcov iwifjuoos roig ftxovoy- 
Tue TO wX«7«Toy [uipog xvptoug ovrag* 

LysiVLS.AHM.KATAA.AnOA. p.78d. 1. 1. xuM^mvt' £v jiMipiv 
eTvfld TvjV voTnif fJMKXov ^ Si' aXXou; ftsyaXijy xu\ i?iet)dipair ^oufMyot 
vuv jxffv hoi robs hx HeipMoos xivSivovg otvrolg h^elvai yoieiv S r» if 
fioiXwrTM, hoiv V ZcTBgov vjctiv Si' krigwv (raarripm yirnrui, toutws 
ftev B7ri\ii(rB<r6aif hxelvovg Se )m1K6v tuv^ffecieu. 

'' nnAuo'eo'Sai] videtur het^ktryeia'sa'dcu legendum esse : fore, ut 
ipsi (sycophantse) illos vindices libertatis publics obruant, ob- 
scurent, (luminibus eoruni officiant) ipsimet autem (sycopbantas 
puta) plus in republica possint (quam viri de ea optime meriti). 
Reisk. 

Legendum censeo rourov^ /xey EIIIAETSSHSESSAI, fore, 
ut hi lapidibus obruantur : rourou^, sycophantas scil. hcslfovs, 
reipublicae servatores. 

Lysias. RATA ^lAllNOS p. 889. K L tsS^ 8* fJxof hrri too- 
Tov, 0^ ouSs T^XsoToiog lici tou^ KivSuvoti; 1^X06, ^Tjporepov rm xanp' 
yeurafAiveov, xa) ourco. vvvTifMiiiivai ; ** Videtur sic legendum, xal 
oureotrl ye riju.i}$^yai ; <r;^6TXiov y ctv Hvai** Reisk. 

Constructio est — rodrov ^wniiunfir^vai wp^tpov roov xarepyaffa* 
liivwv, xa) oSreo, ovroi, e/x^arixov est, Ta&terf Tamhcnorifice. 
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OXFORD LATIN PRIZE ESSAY, for 1825, 

Neque id querimur, esse haiic Tribimorum plebis potestatem ; tantum- 
modo si quis ea potestate temere est usus. 

Cic. DE Leg. Aga. Or. ii. c. 12. 



DE TRIBUNICIA APUD ROMANOS POTESTATE. 

ARGUMENTUM. 

Institationiim dviUum vim atque naturam ex legum administTatione potius quam 
ex legibus ipeis dignosci posse. Ex nimia et injusta dominatione quam, ante 
Tribimos plebis constitatos, in plebem exercaerant Patres, ostenditor ; 1°. Tii- 
buniciam potestatem per se utilem Romania et necessariaro fusse ; 2°. £s se- 
qnentibas comprobator, eandem potestatem ultra suos limites evectam foisse, et 
in pessimos usus conyersam. Quaeritur 1^. Quae fuerit initio Tribunorum po- 
testas; 2°. Qnte post auctum collegium; 3^. Qnibus deinceps calamitatibas 
eadem potestas Tribunicia occasionem dedeiit, et quam ob rem tantos progres- 
8U8 feceiit ante primum helium Punicum. Quae fuerit Gracchanis temporibus 
potestas Tribunicia ; quae Syllanis ; quae Pompeianis ; quae denique sub Impe- 
ratoribus. Cur Romania male cesserit Tribunorum plebia constitutio ; 1°. Ip- 
sorum Tiibunomm facta ; 2°. Piava Optimatum consilia; 3^. Reip. Romana^ 
iraXiTcio. 

Eadem conclusio ex perfectiore apud ndsmet ipsos administrationis forma dedu- 
citur, 

WUJBNAM fuerit ilia civitatis administrandse ratio, qua in rebus 
turn extemis turn domesticis ordinandis uterentur veteres, si 
quis accuratius inteiligere velit, is profecto singulorum homi- 
num in officiis civiiibus exequendis mores atque ingenia, cum 
singulis ipsis iostitutionibus compensatos quodammodo, et col- 
latos habeat, necesse est. Parum enim ad politicas res evol- 
vendas profuisset vel summus labor, et summum ingenii acu- 
men, nisi tenebras erroresque pbilosophiae suo exemplorum 
lumine Historia dispuHsset. Quemadmodum enim et animd 
humane et corpori multae sunt a natura vires inditae, quse homi* 
nibus, pro uniuscujusque voluntatei aut lucro solent esse aut 
detrimento ; ita fere, si quid commodi vel damni ex civitatibus 
bene maleque moratis profluat, id vix conditoribus potius et le- 
gumlatoribus tribuendum est, quam iis, qui sibi traditis, vel 
utantur recte, vel abutantur, facultatibus. 

Quam quidem opinionem non levi argumento nobismet ipsis 
confirmare posse videmur, quotiescunque Tribuniciam iliam 
apud Romanos potestatem intenta acie contemplemur. Quum 
enim nulla omnino bac ipsa potestate utilior esse potuit per se 
constitution ita etiam vix ullam reperies^ quae propter singu- 
lorum imprudentiam atque ambitionem pejus universis et infe- 
licius cesserit. 

Quod si ab omnibus comprobatum sit, eam quae Romas 
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podat audacic atque arabitioiii triboeiidttni. Qnandoqiiidem 
vefo nemini^ in pofidca quam appellant pradeotia vd BMnimnm 
irersato, ignotom sit, hojasmodi initia paallatim ad raajon 
tendere, donee ea qiue primo '' aiuiflii latio'* nancapetnr aucto- 
litas, in '' lubidinem" et *' Tim"* apeitam postremo enimpat; 
hoc precipne a Patribus caYendum fuit, ne siue potestatis 
Tribuni onqoam obliviscerentnr, et aliena jura aensim iovade- 
lent. Quippe manifestom fui^ eoa, qni Tiibanidani potes- 
tatem non '* petiennit" * modo, aed et '* extoneninty" eadon 
etiam indulgentia et fiMrilitate, aba alias poatnlandoy fofeabosu- 
ros. Quonim omnino nihil Patres videntnr prospexisse ; quum 
enim, uti fieri solet, libertas ista in licentiam pauUatini aocie- 
▼erit; quum prava singulonim amhitio Tiibiinicie potesttti 
indies profecerit ; magis tamen adhuc, ipsoram Patnrai none 
aocordui, et, ut ita dicam, secnritas ; nunc vero lingine, potios- 
qnam factonim ris ; irrite mins ; ant ira, temere atqne impo* 
tenter jactata. 

2. Duo tantum, an phires redeunti in urbem pkbi dati 
Magistratus,' incertum idinquimus. Satis constat de- 
cern^ fuisse creatos, anno post secessiooem triireaimo sexto; 
qns res, utmm eiiH>lumeBto ni^;is^ an detrimento Patrttos 
eaaet, addnbitemus licet. liatina certe prari ingenii hoainibni 
patefacta est ad Tnbunatnm via; et quo anctior ^tos fuerit 
coram nnmerus, eo periculosior reipubUcas anctoritas. Contra 
autem odia ma^, inridiasqne inter ipsos Tiibunos aogorati 
sont Patres, qnas ut foverent, alios criminando, alios antcm ad 
suorum partem conciliando,' principes eomm snnuno stnifio 
hortabantnr* 

Qns quidem cfdiegaium inter ae disaensio tum in aeifitioai- 
bus comprimmdis maxime valebat, turn iDud, ut aion^ "aaxi- 
lium" pkbi concessum, ad Patres ipsos aliqoando trmnfeiebaL 
Hoc enim fiii^ quod, prioie Tribunids polestaUs aimo, oM>lns 
de lege compescnit;* hoc etiam, quod, aocto jam tandem 
coDegio, quum eadem itennn.agebatur qusstio, ** sex^ ad inter- 
cessionem comparavit ;" hoc," quod inexorabiks iDos Tribonos, 
Seitium Laciniumqne, a proposito deterrnit; hoc deniqae,' 



* Ck. pro Domo sua. Furiosa «ts ▼csani Tribuni pi. lir. ri. 38. 
Jam vos tiibucicia Imbidoy qod potcstas, r^t. 

* liv. TU 41. 

' Vide Dionjs. Oil. ct Ihr. iii. 5a ♦ Lit. li. 41. 

' Lit. ii. 44. Dioo. H. 1. ix. initio. Cic. de Leg*. iiL IOl Qood cniai 
est tarn despcntom coHegioiii, !■ quo nemo e decern sana Bente est ? 
«Lrr.zi.44. Mb.iT.48. »Ib.Ti.a5. »Pliit.iaViU 
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quod optimatibus in Tiberii Gracchi audaciam aliquid patdlis- 
per adjumenti suppeditavit ; quamquam id quo minus diutur- 
Hum foret^ impedimento erant eo tempore violatae leges^ violata 
omnis hominum societas. 

Verum autem hoc ipso telo in Patres armatam fuisse plebem 
non raro invenimus, eamque Vocem/ quse labanti Consulum 
auctoritati saepissime subvenerit, a Tribunis ipsis frequentius 
usurpatam. Hac enim interposita, neque^ haberi comitia; 
neque^ exerceri magistratus ; neque^ ipsius Senatus decretum 
valere potuit* '' Auctoritatis'^ ' tantum nomen consuita ilia, 
Tribunicia intercessione vetita, prae se tulerunt. 

Quid vero, si iliam intercedendi potestatem Patres ipsi cohi- 
bere essent conati i Auxilio sane erant Tribunis Sacrae Leges/ 
quibus cautum fuerat, ut si quis Tribunum aliquem laedere^ vel 
etiam impedire auderet, exilio, vel morte, vel ad minimum 
bonorum omnium venditione et consecratione niultaretur. His 
freti, nihil erat, quod tentare recusarent ; in vincuia^ Tribunos 
militum ; in vincula^ Censores ; in viucula ^ ipsos etiam Con- 
sules^ vel conjiciebant quidem, vel se conjectures fore minita- 
bantur; duces,*^ spoliis oneratos, et bellis confectos, honoribus 
exuebant; Consules" in provincias sortito missos, in Urbe 
retineliant; ^sub jugum'"^ denique, summum reipublicae im- 
periuminisit '* sacrosancta Tribunorum potestas/' 

Quod autem maximum erat jus^ idemque pessimi exempli ; 
Patribus/^ quibuscunque vellent^ diem dicere Tribuni solebant ; 
unde factum est, ut singulornm invidiis atque inimicitiis salus 
universa non raro cederet. Missum facio C. Marcium, utpote 
omnium in ore versatum ; quid vero de Kaesone'^ dicam, '' ju* 
Tene illo egregio, Naturaeqiie simul et Fortunse bonis in- 



' Liv. vi. 35. Faxoy oe juvet vox ista. Veto, &c. * Liv. vi.d5. 

^ lb. ii. 44. iv. 6. et alibi. ^ lb. xlv. 21. Cic. pro Milone, 6. 

' Liv. iv. 57. Cic. Ep. ad Fam, i. 8. viii. 8. 

Poly bins: TO it (Tuye^ov tai ilg ni<rTnrM rwv ^tijixap^wy, ov% oiov c«i tiXo; «iyf<y t( 
ivjartti vwy Jta/Soi/Xionr vi 0-vyxXttro;. aXK* ovii avniptvuf n ffVfAiroptug<r9eu to icufaitaf, 

^ Liv. iii. 35. et al. 

7 Liv. v.. 9. Dio Cass. 1. xxxvii. 

^ Liv. Censorem Appium a P. Sempronio Tribuno pi. prehendi, et in 
Tincula duci jussum esse. 

® Liv. iv. 26. v. 9. Cic. de Legg. iii. 9. De Leg. Agr. ii. 87. et alibu 

Zonaras i. vii. d^m oui vo\k» *tow»» xai y«g xni ^Tnarovg sfiaXkof tig to isfffjuu- 
Tiigto?* ruu iOawnvTt riyas pi^« Xoyov Tvyx«vo»Taf • nat wSug avroig miyTiwdtiirai 
<ToX|Ma. 

•° Cic. pro Cffilio, 14. Liv. xxxviii. 47. Suet. Jul. Co, 79, 

>> Cic. de Leg. Agr. i. 8. '* Liv. iv. 26. 

'^ Liv. V. 29. ii. 61. iii. 66. '* Liv. iii. 11, 12. 
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tatos' eivittiii omrri jam tandem sarous conteinplattrri. In pau*' 
CMTim nunibBa, ut oliaiy re vera poaita eat^ licet nomine quii* 
dem popularh^ reipubtioe adminiatratio* QtuMiqiiMn eniaa 
plebetis licuerit^ bonorea, quoscunque vohieriiie, affeGtare atque 
adipiacii at ii certe, quoa diviiias am eroditio pras ca»C€iia pot u« 
iaaeaty jus quoddam imperii exercendi, tacite conceasttraf, aibi 
vindicaTepe. 'Hinc iterum debiliorea a pra&potentibna opprimi; 
bine invidiae ac aeditionea de novo exoriri ; ^ et vehemena apud 
Tribunos atiidium^ plebem lo libertatem vindicandi. Quin- 
etiam^ victoriia jam undequaque partia, Urbi indiea accreverant 
opea^ earumque cornea, luxuria ; quam non niodo non prohibe<> 
bant Tribuni, verum etiam fovebant : ^ pace deliniti, apecta* 
culia, voluptatibua capti, severas tandem virtutia obliti aiint 
Romani ; et in pejus ruere omnia^ testati auot cives cum civibua 
praeliantea, testate eat Urba^ aui ipsiua alumnorum^ aanguine 
totiea raadefacta. 

His prxsertim temporibua, obtinebat illud> perniciositaimum 
aane, exemplum^ ut iidem scilicet Tribuni singulis annts refice- 
rentur. Quo more aemel admiaso^ neque imperium sibi con- 
atare> neque legea diu potuerunt ; nihil enim erat tarn grave, 
tarn facinoroaum, quod non eventurum foret, ai ultra juatum 
Magiatfatua apatium, periculotiasinia ilia auctoritate, non utt 
tantum, sed abuti etiam, pesaimis hominibua licuerit. Idcircd 
nihil aliud tarn vehementer exoptabant Tribuni ipsi ; hoc enim 
fuity^ quod prior ille Gracchus, omnia plebi pollicendo, aibi 
conoiliare voluit ; hoc, quod Caius,' '^ ejuadafn exempli Tribu^ 
natum ingreaaua/' bia adeptua eat, ter quoque appetivit; hoc 



* FloruSy L ill. IS* Quae res alid furores peperit, quam nimia felicita^? 
Opes enim atque divitiae afflixere seculi mores, mersamque vitiis, quasi 
sentinam, remp. pessumdedere. 

Sallust. Bell. J. Mos partiiim popiilarium et Senatus factionum ac 
deinde omuium malarum artium paucis ante annis Romae onus est, 
otio atque abuodantia earum renim quae prima mortales ducunt. Nam 
ante Carthaginem deletam, populus et Sepatores placide modestequa 
inter se rem p. tractabant. 

^ Sail. Fragm. ab Aulo Gellio cit. Remoto metu Punico, simultates 
exercere vacuum fuit; pauci potentes dominationem affec(abant; 
quisque locupletissirous et injuria validior pro bono ducebatur. 

3 Duronius Tribunus pi. adversus legem de Sumtibus cobibeodis pon- 
cionatusest. 

^ Veil. P. ii. 8. Hoc initium in urbe Eoma clvilis sanguinis, gladio- 
rumque impunitatia fuit. lode jus vl obrutum, poteotiorque babitui 
prior. 

* Plutarch, in Vit. Gracchorum, ct Marii. Veil. P. ii. 6. t. 
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deniqae^ quod Saturninus ille/ tantorum reipabliott nRdorum 
auctor^ Marii primum fretus nomine, deinde auo^ totiea e6Pecit. 
Illi vero, quo minus voti compos fieret, ae saem quidem leges^ 
aut ipsum commune humanitatis jus, impedimento stetit. 

Hujusmodi autem proceilts socc^ebat plerumque desuda 
pax, et brevis inter ordines concordia. Sanguinem^ effusum 
sanguine ipsi suo Tribuni expiabant ; et respublica, diu agitata, 
in pristinum statum aliqnando redibat. Tum Patres Tribuni 
ipsi conciliare ; imperium' iis paullisper cdncedere; et quoa 
ipsi pauUo ante ablegaverant, in patriani postliminio restttiiere.^ 
£a yero quam brevis fuerit et incerta pax, satis t^tator ejusdem 
rei totiea iteratce memoria; novas identidem exoftse dissensiooes; 
nova deninue restituta tranquil litas. 

Ad Syliana tandem tempora perventum est; ea mniram, 
ubi id potissimum apud Romanes obtinuit, ui quidam bomi-* 
nes, civium privatorum obscuritatem indignati, rem summam, 
vi tauquam armisque, caperent, ac tjrannidem, /luUis conclu- 
sam limitibus, in ca^teros exercerent. Tales quidem verisimile 
fuit jura omnia plebeiorum, ea prcesertim, qus suorum imperia 
obstiterant, imminuere aut abrogate velle ; quorum quod maxi- 
mum erat, Tribunicia sciii«ef potestas, ad fasttgium jam pri- 
dem evecta^ per SyUanam ambitionem restricta fuit,^ et ad 
antiquam normam precisa. Ea autem vis, modi certe et con- 
silii expers, quo decresceret maturius, et mole rueret quasi suaj 
adjumento erat magnus ille et psene inauditus Sulpicii fiiror;^ 
adjumento, iniquissimae istae rogationes, contra fas et jus pro*^ 
Inulgat4«, et ipsorum civium emtee sanguine, quibus omne 
reipublicee imperium (tum quod in ipsa civitatis administratione, 
tum quod in legibus ferendis, et re judiciaria constiterit) in 
plebeiorum manibus collocatum fuit ; adjumento denique, gla- 
diatores isti stipendiarii, ad sexcentorum numerum expleti, qui 
ad ipsum senatum, amplissinium ilium et sanctissimum ordi* 
nem, oppugnandum, noctes diesque in procinctu stabant* 



1 Plutarch, in Vit. Gracclioruro, et Marii* Veil. P. ii. 6. 1. 

^ Ut Gracchi, Saturninus, Sulpicius etc. Piut. in Vit. Syllse. Veil. P^ 
I ii. c. 19. Florus, lib. iii. 

3 Cic. pro Cliient. 35. Brut. 34. Vide etiam Veil. P. ii. 15. Flor. iii. 
16. Val. Max. ii. 84. et v. 27. Cic. proSext 16. Cic. post red. 4. et 15. 
Nunquam de P. Popillio, nunquam de Q. Metello, niuujuani de C. 
Mario in Senatu mentio facta est. Tribuniciis illi rogatiunibus sunt 
restituti. 

♦ Dion. H. lib. v. Veil. P. ii. 80. et al. 

' Plut. in Vit. Marii, et Syllae. Veil. P. ii. 18. 
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Syllte igitur^ propter caetera ejus in renipublicam acta parum 
certe coUaudando, gratias agit Tuliius,' quod *' Tribunis plebis^ 
sua lege, injuria faciundae potestateni ademerity auxilii ferendi, 
reliquerit ;'' de Pompeio autem, quippe qui restituendam cura^ 
¥erit^ idem tacere mavult, quam veram seotentiam proferre. 

Earn vero^ quam coercita Tribunorum potestas reipublicae 
intulerat pacem, soluta rursus dispulit. Possem sane, si modo 
circa banc rem diutius commorari licuerit^ prava singulorum 
Tribunorum facta etiamnum ex ordiue receosere; possem illos, 
auctore Rullo, de Lege Agraria^ motus^ illam Labieni in Ra- 
biriam^ iram vituperare; possem Clodium^ istum^ acerrimum 
Tullii calumniatorem, famsque eundem^ fortunarumque, et ca- 
pitis insidiatorem, testem citare ; possem denique in memoriam 
revocare^ quas dissensiones Caesar Pompeiusque, Tribunos sibi 
conciliandoi Urbi comparaverint. Nempe quuni omnia Romae 
jamdudum venalia^ fuerant, et *^ corrumpere tandem atque cor- 
rumpi seculum vocabatur/' ecquid mail non augurari licet, siqui- 
dem altera reipublicae pars ambitione summa, avaritia altera 
excitaretur ? Jranim enim, uti credere licet, valebant eae toties 
'^de Ambitu" promulgatae rogationes, ad pravos homtnum 
affectus extinguendos, et renipublicam in pristinos mores de in- 
tegro redigendam. 

Tandem igitur ad id Tribuni pervenerunt, ut pro sua aucto- 
ritate nihil prorsos agerent, ad aUorum vero dignitatem augen- 
dam, ** gratia^ aut spe aut praemiis inducti," omnia temere et 
violenter susciperent. Verum enimvero, uti mos est, tantum, 
quantum sibi ipsis optimum ducebant, Tribunorum potestatem 
ad suorum partem conciliabant, Tribunos ipsos ackilabantur, 
ambitiosi homines ; parto, quod appeterent, prasmio, eos, quo- 
rum opera paullo ante usi fuerant, protenns aspemabantur : 
immo etiam injuriis, quibus possent maximis, afficiebant. Ad 
Caesarem tandem respiciamus, apud milites, se ipso auctore/ 
conciooantem, et id Pompeio graviter objicientem, ** quod dooa 
omnia Tribunorum ademerit, quod iutercessionem, superioribus 
annis restitutam, armis notaret, opprinieretque." Respiciamus 



> De Legg. iii. 9. ^ Cic. cont. Rullum. 

3 Cic. pfo lUbirio. Dio Cass. lib. xxxvii. p. 41. (Ed. Hanov. 1606.) 

^ Cic. pro Domo sua, post Reditum, et al. 

^ Cic. pro Mil. 6. ReHqua auctoritas Senatus emta mtercessiane sablata 
est. ^ 

Cic. pro Dome sua. li Tribuni praesertim reperientiir, qui, spe largi- 
tionitf oblata, etc. Veil. P. ii. 33. Maniliiis, Trib. pi. semper vetialis. 

fi Fragm. Sallustii. Oratio Liciiiii ad plebem. 7 De Bell. Civ. i. 7. 
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autem ad eundem^ fugato hoste^ re summa sibi comparatai 
TrtiMmoa' bac ipsa potestate privaatein^ et SyUano ei^mplo, 
^'imagineoiapud eos^ sine re relinquenteni."^ 

Republica vero Imperatoribus tandem subjecta^ id, quod pef 
quingentos fere annos unicum plebis tutamen, et pignus steterat 
certissimum iibertatis, /' regui^'^ etiam '' maximum'' evasit " ad- 
j amentum/' Singulari quadam prudentia, et ad animos plebis 
ailiciendos apta, Tribiiniciam potestatem,^ sibi ipsis donatam, 
Imperatores ipsi retiuuerunt. Quibus certe et decori erat jus 
illud sacrosanctum^ et securitati : plebeios autem, vel nomisn 
ejus, quod tali fuerant amplexi caritate, muneris, inani quadam 
▼oluptatis. specie commovebat. Quod si Imperatores ''Tri- 
bunicisepotestati&consortione''^ fruerentur^Tribunosipsos '^ urn- 
bram'f^iquidero, et >' inhonoratum" fiiisse/' nomen/' facile sus- 
picabimur ; ea vero^ quaecunque fuerit, potestas, usque ad Con- 
stantini tempora perduravit, et una cum imperio translato, dele- 
tisque omnibus afitiquioris . »vi magistratibus, imminuta . est 

omoinoet ad nibilum.redacta. 

Jam vero^ moribus Tribunorum et factis ab instituta potes- 
tate usque ad extinctam perspeciis, positoque primum^ quod 
* nemo, ut:opinor, inficias ibit, id ipsum jus, per se quidem, et 
certos intra fines coercitum, utile Romanis, he dicam necessa- 
rium, fuisse ; superest modo ut eiquiramus, cur ex eadem 
origine. longa injuriarum series et calamitatum in Romanasres. 
profluzerit« 

2. Id primo conquerendum est potius quam admirandum, 
quod hominibus tali ingenio praeditis eapotestas plerumque 
contigerit Difficillimum quidem est Tribunicium jus a Tri- 
bunis ipsis distinctum habere et segregatum ; neque aiiam ple- 
rumque ob causam, dum hos merito vituperayerunt, illud etiam 
pro malo quodam inveterato ac psne conclamato tot tanlique 
viriihabuerunt. £cquis profecto facinorosos homines, sui tan- 
turn boni studiosos, alieni obtitos, '' non ut in republica Ro- 
mana^ sed ut in perdita domo, lingua criminibusque regnantes;" ^ 
ecqois, ut ad exempla recurramus, Icilios, Volerones, Sextios, 
Suipioios denique, memoria tenens, ullamaliam- de universo 
Tribunatu opinionem susciperet quam Ciceronianain illam, 
' peatiferam sane fuisse earn potestatem, quippe quae in sedi- 



* Suet. \n Vit. Jul, Caes. c. 79; * Veil. p. 2. 30. 

^ Tac. Ann. iii. S8. ♦ Suet, in Vit, Octav. xxvii. Tib. 9. 15. et alibi. 

' Veil. Pat. ii'. 99. * Plin. Ep. i. W. Paneg^r. x. 95. 

^ Liv. iii, 19. 
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fione, el ad seditionem, iiata sntr' f Quod si prodeat tande» 
fdlquisy v>eru8 quidem libertatis propogDator, et ad coiiciliattdo9 
potiusquam debellandoa optimatum auinios deditus; modestia 
idenl, et prudentisj in factis oKn&ibus dictisque usus, nonoe tali 
Tiro^ quasi optimo patriae amico, et optimum muQUsauscipieoti, 
es aniuio aumus gratulaturi i Neque verp perfectum qiiendam 
Tribunum et a natura prorsua alienum nobiamet ipsis effiugi- 
^U8 ; testem enim citemus licet Duilium illuiOy ^' plebi eun- 
defn et Patribus simul acceptissioium f"^ qui, Tribunicia potes* 
tate post exactos Decemvirps. instaurata^ salutare illud consi- 
lium interposuit, quo diremtam in duas partes ci?xtatem resti- 
tuit demum et confir mavit. His igitur prsemissis, id, quod de 
parte quadam Tribuoicii juris, ea vero minime coi^temnendai 
affirmavit sagax ille et vere philosophicus Romanarum rerum 
iadagator, ad universam potestatem prqcaldubio referendum 
videtur; uyap hi, sdt "Dionysius Halicarnassensis, x»i aurw 
(^ aro^iimKrdtfi vsgt n}Xixotrrvoy vfctyikoxw yvtofivpt, apMi ioxti to 
fMV fidoj auTO xafl' eetura e^ffraZufisvav, XS^^V^ •'*'**> *^*^ TOXi$ ry 
'PcoiMHw maetyKcuoTurov, xpenrt^ Ba xa» %ei/9ft» yef&riM TcapcL rou^ 
rm hiiMi^an rgorou^— — Sei ow anovmv bwo^g iteSpf ^ TtetXsu xapyeAu 
ys^frovTM Tou Si^jxov %yifrroixm, xai fu^ toi^ Tij^ttiMri ret ^ff/tfftti 
81X1} avirpot^a-trat,^. \ 

2. Veruntamep, cur diffidli illo reipublicse tempore maturiua 
xestitota fuerit tranquillitas, in causa erat non DuiJtii tantqm, 
sed et Quinctii Capitolini ♦ mite illud ac solers ingen^um ; riri 
quidem^ cujus eximia in rempublicam collata beneficia'^.Consu- 
latum jam quartum inaignem reddiderant: cujus moderaltioiiem, 
squitatem, facilitatem, adeo est mirata plebs,' ut paene etiam ip- 
sius Tribunatus immemor fuisse aliquando videretur. Id \mn, 
alteram malorum, quia ex Tribunicia poteatate oiriebaAtiur, 
caiMam fuisse et originem atatuimua, quod Tribunortlm aut 
plebis anipios non modo non emoUiebant plerumque PatJes, 
verum etiam contumelias in eos,* quaa possent maximas, ^ 
perbe atque insolenter jactitabant. Neque aliam fere ob reJa 
evenit, int^r eos, qui ciyium saltern nomine, ne dicam mutu* 
quodam foedere ac fiduda cpnjuncti erant^ taatam et tarn gra- 
vem conflatam fuisse invidiam. Hinc eos, quos criminarentur 
Consules, Tribuni defendebant ; hinc et inter Tribunos ipsos 



' De Lege, uu 8. » Uv. iii. 64. ^ j^^,^ ^y g^^ 4 Uw. iK. 66. 
^. ki- P*?;P^®* charme de la douceur de sa gouvernement, sembloit avoir 
oubhe qu'il y eut des Tribuns dans la r^publtque. Vertot, Rev. Rom. 

"* Ut Coriolanus, Appius, etc. 
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Consulesque exorta dissensio ; adeo ut qys tutamini iis data 

fuisset^ quasi '^ mucronem in hostes saevisaimum/' potestatem 

Tribuni exacuerent.' Quid sane ineptius esse potuit, quam pie- 

beniy^ non ut cives Romanos^ penes quos legum ferendarum 

aut abrogaudarum arbitrium fuit^ sed ut exteros quosdam^ et 

meram quasi hominuni colluvieniy campellare i Quid ioipru- 

dentiusy et ad fidem publicam dirinneDdam aptius^ quam fabuiaa 

de externa militia effingere, et hoc uno telo audacifmn, quam 

ipsi pepererant, velle debellare i Quod si profecto nemini 

ignotum sit, stipendiaries railites minus quam voluntarios civitati 

proficere, at omnium certe iii' qui necessitate. quadam et minis 

coactiy vel opprobriis, tanquam aculeo^ perciti> in pugnam eant, 

minime aut honori^patris aut emolumento evasuri sunt. Longe 

aliam et prudentiorem de hac re opinionem suscepit egregius 

ille vir, quern Consulem nobismet ipsis pro exemplo proppsui- 

mus/ I3 enim, repugnante etiam collega, et militiam gnaviter 

hortante, optimum illud de pace servanda consilium iniit, et sui> 

ipsius jure auctoritatis, evicit* Postea vero^ quum eidem visum 

fuit praelium cum hostibus committere/ quanta habitus fuerit 

alacritate delectus, quanto ardore pugnatum^ nemo prorsua ig- 

norat. Ex his liquido patet^ reipublicsB administrationem melius 

Romaois cessuram fuisse, si aiit Consulum autTribunorum ani* 

mos prudentia quaedam et moderatio temperaaset. 

3. Porro autem, ex ipsa civitatis constitutione et disciplina 
repetendae sunt causae, cur omnia apud Romanos sediliose ac 
turbulenter gesta fuerinti Optime proculdubio ad gloriam 
Romatii nominis foras promovendam conduxit rerum domesti- 



1 Liv. iii. 9. HoBtes Fatribm, potlusquam Tribunos plebis. 

* Dion. Hal, lib. ix. 44. o f«» ow Koivrioff^ t» t' i»XXa vnmwn w» ayiip, WM 
^n/txoy oiyaiwataBai "koytft niBayuravogf vpwros curntraufyos to? Xoyof, tirtit^tof Ttv* xat 
jLiXafto-fJi-iyny »ira<ft iit^fi>^9t infAnyofua — x»i it fjniin trt itoWvfayfxoftn i a-mvic»vos • 
uvrov (Appius 9C.) flffMiXiTo, 0'vyyvoi;( a? o ^n/xo^^ \»{ ovrt itneua, own io-i» a^ian, 
iXi/o-fl T« yofAOV ytn i' iv* txuyov X«yov iityJcvrog int^n^ayoy, luti fiafvy oMava-Onvtu 
ngytio-ty vaXiwof us opynv tytytro XAt a/a(iX<XTOf, tuh tig ipif »)Xflw, ocnpf cv^w irgoTtpoT' 
eu yao Sf 9\tv9tfois rt luu iroXiTotc o ayno iiaXtyoyjyoi, ol rou 9nyai toy vofAOf n liVfttt 
xvpiti ntmVf »XX* •; it ftri/^occt n {'Wf, n f^n A«ii»««ff ix**'^ «?* iXiwflipw i|otf0-»«- 
fwy, viiifas, %BU (BTUvofAoytiTOi;; ivoi^jo^aro xamyopiac* x. t. X« Vide reliq. Orat. 

3 Vide Liv. iii. 11. Consules in conspectu eorum delectum habebant ; 
CO decurrunt Triblini, conciodehique secuni trahunt, ei $taim v%» coorta. 
Cum bis cf. Liv^ iii. 16. Turn (Herdonio sc. Capitolium occupante) tan- 
tus furor Tribunos tenuit, ut non bellum, sed vdndih iinaginem heOif bS" 
avertendos ab legis cura animos Capitolium insedisse contendereut. 

♦ DioD. H. lib. ix. 

' Cum his cf. Liv. ii. 59. ubi (conviciis ab Appio in plcbeni et milUcs 
coujectis) " non modo Boa vincere^ sed vinci etiam, Voluerunt Romani. ' 
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carum administratio $ eadem veto ad paceiD apud cives Busti^ 
nendam minus accommodata fait. Primo enim satis constat, 
nuUam civitatis formaai intestinia dissensioaibas magis esse 
obnoxianiy quam quse in paucorum maoibus aut nomine tantum^ 
aut re ipsa ponatur. Nam si quispiam, aicut rex, dignitate 
esteris et imperio longe antecellat^ is certe ab invidiis, crimina-^ 
tionibusque tutior regnabit. Quin et, rebus sub populari forma 
constitutiSy aequalia omnibus sunt jura; sequales plerumque 
animi ; neque uUa fere, aut odio^ aut ambitioni, patet occasio^r 
Komae igitur tamdiu conticescebant plebeii* quam aut regium 
nomeu metuebant, aut ipsi regnabant. Reliquis fere tempori- 
bus, ne cognita quidem Romanis fait ea, quam politici, ut 
aimit, phik>sophi laudibus adeo justis extulerunt, mutua inter 
ordines in administranda civitate fiducia, et reipublicse quasi 
partium apta inter se concordia. ''Duas/" enim, ''ex una 
factasfoisse cifitates/' ipsi conqiierebantur Romani; quorum 
et sagaciores id perspectum babebant, dum scilicet Tribuni 
Consulesque ad se quisque omnia trahebant, ''nihil relictum 
fuisse virium in medio "^ Quam quidemmorum ac paene affec- 
tuum disjunctionem fovit potius, auxitque, quam sedavit Tri^ 
bunorum potestaa. Quum enim quisque Tribunus velut os 
plebis universae, et opyavov quoddam c/xrTpt;;^oy extiterit^ id, ad 
quod minime valuisset collecta hominum multitudo, sententiis, 
consiliisque parum sibi constans, duces eorura, ambitione summa 
concitati homines iidemque nuUo pudore obstricti, mdius ple- 
rumque eifecerunt. Earn vero singularum partium concordiara 
ita constituet atque curabit prudens ille legumlator, ut " ani- 
niorum"^ inde, potius quam *' potestaturo," oriatur similitudo; 
ueque id unquam levis momenti asstimabit, ut sua quisque jura, 
suam auctoritatem, distinctam quodammodo habeat, et defini- 
tam.' Ita enim Aristotelicum^ illud optime servabit, neque 
▼ariis tantum variorum hominum ingeniis, quantum unius pru- 
dentiie, experientise, aequitati, reipublicse disciplinam tradet. Ita 
seditionibiis iliis gravissimis ac paene diutumis caruisset Roma ; 
neque singulis licuisset hominibus, bene aut male moratis, 
salutem universorum pro sua cujusque voluntate, in discrimeo 
adducere. 

Quinimo id prassertim imperitias et rusticitatis cujusdam. 



' Dv. iL 44. iv. 4. 
Liv. ii. 57. — distractaro laceratamque remp. magis quorum in maou 
sit^ quam ut incolumis sit, qusri. 

* Legic. de. Agr. i. 6.C ♦ Rhet. lib. i. c. 1. 
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terum Romanarum constitutionem arguit> quod^ dum suis 
magistratibus potiebatur plebs^ quorum mutieris erat proprii et 
peculiaris, partem popularem agere, ipsi etiam infimi Gives, 
comttia habere suU, leges perferre^ antiquare, latas denique ad- 
ministrare^ jam turn sinebantur. Quam ob rem evenit, earn 
civitatem quam toties decantaverunt philosophic' quasi ad 
partes omnium aeque modesteque librandas prae aliis accommo- 
datam, re ipsa in plebeiorum manibus fuisse positam. Hi pro- 
fecto^ leges jubendi, administrationem exequendi, per Tribuni- 
ciam denique potestatem quos vellent in Judicium adducendi, 
ultimum et extremum jus, spreto ConsuTum ac Senatus im- 
perio^ jam inde ab antiquissimis temporibus et vindicabant sibi^ 
et habebant. 

Quae quideoi civitatis constitutio quam prava fuerit, et.discor- 
diis mutationibusque tanquam radicitus obnoxia, ostendit quum 
res ipsa^ turn id etiam, quod exemplar^ apud nos, plane perfec- 
tius^ idem vero dissiroile omnino^ et tantum non oppositum, 
habemus. Quum euim apud Romanos omnia ad plebem, 
quasi caput reipublicae et fontem, referenda essent ; apud nos 
contra, uni et praepotenti domino, aut sanciendi leges, aut 
vetandi, jusillud ultimum conceditur. £i vero, quo minus po- 
testatem temere unquam aut inconsulto exerceat, obstat ilia 
civitatis partium, ut Graeci dicunt, ipfi^ovla, quam antiqui le- 
gumlatores exoptabant^ potius atque admirabantur, quam ani- 
mis concipere, nedum assequi, poterant. Nobis certe, quam 
Romanis, et stabilior contigit libertas, et certior domi tranquilli- 
tas ; foras vero iidem triumphos paene inauditos adepti sumus ; 
quin et regiones, ne notas quidem antiqiuoribus, imperio et 
ditione amplectimur. Ita plerumque fit, ut lucrum pariter 
atque honorem nobis afferant investigatae veterum res; q^uoque 
singulas civitates impensius perscrutamur, et quicquid aut boni 
aut mali cuique contigerit, accuratius dijudicamus, eo nostram 
banc patriam majori laude dignamur, et nos, feliciori sub Sole, 
et auspiciis melioribus, natos, grato animo et pio confitemur. 

FREDERICUS OAKELEY, 

EX iBDE ChRISTI. 



* Vide Pol^bium, lib. vi. et al. * Vid. De Lolrae. 

^ Tac. Ann. iv, 38. Nam cuoctas nationes et urbes populus, ant pri- 
oiores, aut singuli regunt : delecta ex his et constituta reipublicae forma 
laudari facilius quam evenire, vel si evenit,haud diuturna esse potest. 
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No. ll.^[Concluded from No. LXF.l^ 

Having conducted the history to the year 1697, we should 
pause at this grand crisis^ and make some necessary observations 
on It. 

1 . We Protestants, if we are Protestants, and understand the 
Protestant argument from prophecy, and are not led away by 
the religious indifference of the age, wearing the mask of charity, 
we, I say, stedfastly believe, that in the latter days, some should 
depart from the primitive faith by the doctrine of the devil, and 
should forbid to marry and command to abstain from meats. 
(Mede's Apostacy of the Latter Times, and Dr. H. Mere's 
Mystery of Iniquity, and Bishop Newton on the Prophecies.) 

2. Every scholar may know, if he choose to know, and as 
easily as he finds Rome in a map, that the seventeenth chapter 
of Revelation pronounces I^ome to be spiritual. Babylon, 
which *'septem una sibi muro circumdedit arces ;" not Rome 
pagan, but Rome at a time future, when the Apocalypse 
was dictated, i. e. after the sixth head had fallen by the sixth seal, 
the seventh by the fourth trumpet. Rome as contemporary with 
ten kingg, and with the Latin Western Empire revived — Rome, 
as from the epoch oiF its division into ten kings it should con- 
tinue, till these kings should consume her with fire, and the 
last vial amplified in chapters xvii. xviii. xix. swallow her up for 
ever. 

This warning was sounded in 1688, in a tract entitled the 
Command of God to his people to come out of Babylon, be- 
fore the vials of wrath should begin to be poured out in 1 697, 
with a wisdom, simplicity and energy, never surpassed by man. 
See also Dr. Cressenir's works at the same time. 

3. Romanists differ from Protestants in interpreting the pro- 
phecies, as Jurieu in 1687, most luminously stated, in a singh 
point, on which all other points depend, which, if determined 
favorably to the Protestant interpretation, determines the papacy 
to be Antichrist, by the confession of the Papists themselves. 
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Tiim simple question is^ whether the prophets by days, mean 
day$ or years. 

The ordinal term in Daniel means either days or years indif' 
ferently, (Parkhurst) 

Now the Romanists themselves admit that the foordi beast of 
Dan. vii. is the Roman empire ; and the last of the Roman 
enipire to be identically the same as the last head of the beast 
slain and raised from the dead^ as Antichrist opposed to Christ 
in Rev. xiii. 3. and xvit. 8 ; and further^ they admit that the 42 
months of Rev. xiii. 5. comprehend the prevalence of the said 
revived ghostly beast, which we consider as an alter idem seventli 
head. It follows, that they cannot consistently deny that these 
4^ months comprehend, the duration of (he prevalence of the re- 
vived Roman empire. 

Let common sense then decide whether or no 42 literal 
months be sufficient to comprehend the duration of the modem 
Roman empire. 

The only rejoinder which the Romanist can here mako is, 
that the revived Roman empire, admitted by them to be Anti- 
christ, is not yet arrived ; but that the ancient Roman empire, 
which St. Paul in £ Thess. ch.ii., declares to'be, and they also 
admit to be the only obstacle to the times of Antichrist, still 
continues in the empire of Germany, the termination of which, 
they say, will be the cfpoch of the times of the Man of Sin. 

We reply, that we do not deny that the fall of the German 
empire may be, and may in specimen have been so already, a 
further revelation of Antichrist in a more literal form, as well as 
with literal allotted times. But we assert that the Carlovin- 
gian or German empire, was not a continuation, but a revival, of 
the ancient Latin or Western empire, extinguished in the Jifik 
century, according to all history, by the Northern hail. We as- 
sert, that from the year 476, at latest, to the beginning of the 
ninth century, there existed no Western empire at all. (Gibbon.) 
Consequently, we maintain, that the German empire is not a 
continuation, but a revival, of the old empire And we appeal 
to every impartial judge, whether any person who had not a 
purpose to serve, would admit that the modem empire was 
rather a continuation, than a restoration or resurrection of the 
^tiu empire of the Valentinians or Augustuli. 

Such is the argument as stated in a most masterly manner by 
Peter Jurieu ; and here we leave it to impartiality and good 
^nse; the Word of prophecy, and the Spirit of God. But re- 
member, reader, who bath said in respect to this question, 
^' whoso hath an ear, let him hear.' 
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4.. We Protestants believed, ia the 17tb .century, that the faK 
of the bid Western empire, the division of it into tep kingdoms, 
and tbe commencement of the prevalence of the papacy over 
the saints, were in conjunction the epoch, of the tiroe9 of the 
Man of Sin or Antichrist^ and that without any interval what- 
ever. 2Thess«ii. 7* Rev.xvii, 12. Dan« vii* 21 — 9>6i . - , 

These times we have asserted to be either 1260 or 1242 years,^ 
accordingly as we suppose Daniel to have intended Julian or 
Chaldean years. Marshall and Fleming, and^ we believe, Bright- 
man, strongly contended for the Chaldean mode, and urged- that 
St.. John himself has resolved three years .and a half into 1260 
days, which allow only 360 days to- a year. We^re. disposed 
to examine whether botl^ modes of interpretation may not have 
a place. 

* Further, we find no Protestant authors, excepting Joseph 
Mede, and his followers, in the 17th century, aiid Bp« HijOd^m 
the 18th, that have not evaded these three combined characters 
of the commencement of the times of the prevalence of Anti* 
Christ ; either by fixing that epoch before or ajter the' year of 
the fall of the Western empire, the year of its division into ten 
kingdoms, and the year of its prevalence over the sain tS;; for 
which year see Mede on 1 Tim. iv. We therefore adopt bis 
epoch for the reasons given in his work on the Apostacy: of the 
Latter Times, with the utmost satisfaction and confidence; 
though, at the same time, we believe that the Western: empire 
had afterwards further degrees of extermination, from every one 
of which degrees^ perhaps, for 300 years afterwards, those times 
may again repeatedly be dated ; until from the last degree of 
its destruction, they close with the last degree of the extermina- 
Uon of the modem papal hierarchy. (Mede on Ae Babylonish 
Captivity^ and Pr. H. More's Works. Treatise on the Seven 
Vials.) 

5. We believe that during the said 1242 years, two candle- 
sticks, or two visible churches, if seven candlesticks -be seven 
churches, should bear witness against the revived heathenism of 
Rome in all its stages ; and during that whole period wear sack- 
cloth, i. e. be subject to persec:Ution and afiBiction, like Elijah 
and the Baptist, at the same time that miraculous assistances 
should be afforded to them, as well as spiritual, arms, compared 
to the fire which Elijah brought down from heaven ; (Rev. xi.) 
that they should fulfil a ministry conformed to that of the two 
tribes, and to that of the Baptist, and to that of their Lord and 
Master, Jesus Christ ; that they should in conformity be slain, 
rise from the dead, ascend to heaven, receive the unction of the 
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bingckniy. and sit in jndgment on the worlds till all nations 
sbould repent or perish. 

This dispensation . seems to be contained* in the tenth and 
eleventh chapters of the Apocalypse, alias in the little open 
hooky opposed to the sealed book, as the Gospel to the liiw. 
We believe that the seventh trumpet bears analogy to the 
day of Pentecost ; as aisoi conformably to the deliverance of 
Judahy that among the ten kingdoms of the Latin empire^ there 
should be a tenth or tithe, as presignified in Isaiah vi. 13. Com- 
pare Rev. xiv. 4. for. a similar type, plainly alluding to the day 
of first-fruits or Pentecost, l^is suffering dispensation and 
first-fruits, of glory vre believe to have been iii fact accomplished 
in the two churches of the Waldenses and Albigenses, finally 
united under the Prince and Princess of Orange, and completed 
at latest in. 1697 or 1715. (See Dr. Goodwin on Rev. xi. and 
Dr. Cressenir's Judgments. on the Church of Rome.) 
- 6. In surveying the consequences and result of that last tre- 
mendous explosion of papal intolerance, we observe, first, that a 
great portion of the persecuted became, in l6iB8, reanimated 
with the spirit of life; however, ci/i^envarcb, many of them be- 
came fanatics; and having felt the horrors of persecution, effected 
a new lera in the Christian world,, the sra of the Apocalyptical 
Philadelphia, the sra of political liberty and religious toleration 
and charity. Queen Mary was the principal instr^iment in this 
glorious work. Her services to our church have never been 
duly, appreciated. 

•. The solid, pious, and charitable works of her age have, how- 
ever, in later times, been sometimes thrust out by mean contro- 
versial superficialities ; and a very bad spirit has too ofteu been 
the consequence. Abp. Tillotson and Bp. Burnett arespecimens 
of enlarged minds, and examples of Philadelphian charity. See 
Burnett on. 17th Article of the Church. 

Since the year 1697^ when infidelity and lawlessness, of which 
we have a remarkable sample in Bayle, urging the intolerance of 
the Church of Rome, as exhibited in the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes, levelled its.undistinguishing shafts against Christia- 
nity itself, and to effect its purpose, endeavoured to lower all re- 
ligions to a level ; some amongst ourselves have pushed the 
heavenly principle of toleration and charity into Laodicean Gal- 
Uonism and indifference; while even spiritual, pious persons 
have thought that the virtue of charity cannot be carried into an 
extreme. (Mn Samuel Johnson on the Prophecies.) 

In respect to the majority of Protestants, who conforined to 
the Church of Rome in 1685, there is reason to believe that 
they did not in their hearts either admit the doctrines of Popery, 
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nor yel retaio Proteatantism ; but renoundhg all religimi, dnj ] 

banded down from father to son a rancour and vindenoe against | 

bolh the Rodiao religion and the royal family, which had forced 
them to conform^ till at length they broke the yoke, and forced 
dieir peraecatore to drink of human blood, which precisely a 
omtqry befdre they had thirsted for. Many more refugees were, 
•ttheclosq of the 17tb century, dispersed in all nations; for 
the particulars of vthich see the History of the Edict of Nantes^ 
It wbuld be interefltiog to us, especially, could we trace the de* 
scendants of those who came over to England, to their respec- 
tive ancestors, who accompanied, or were received by the Prince 
of Orange, King William III. Some few of these, of whom 
we buve beard, as Dr. Alliz, Dr. Jortin, Daubuz, Mr. Faber, 
brave continued in Qritbin the wkness against Antitbrist. 

We sub^iii some miscelbneous references to aoAors^ 
whose writings; bear on our question. 1. EasebiusonUie Mar- 
tyrs of Xyons. £. Disputationum Roberti Bellarmiai, tomus 
III. p. 704; where we may see the beet mode, in which the 
most eminent Popish controveniialist could interpret the pro- 
phecies, and which should by all means he read together with 
the contemporary Centur»b Magds. 3. Fox's Martyrology. 
4. Clarke's Martyrology, p. 79. 5. Abp. TiUotson's Sermons 
relating to King WilUam and Queen Mary. 6. Historia Lite- 
raria, and Monthly Mercury, for l6B8and 1697. 7- Mosheira 
by Maclaine, the seventh century, vol. iv. p. 406. 8. New 
System of the Apocalypse, by a refugee, 1688. 9* Waple on 
the Revelation, in which work we shall find genuine enlarge- 
mmit of mind, and Christian charity in perfection; see his 
Qotea on Rev. x. and xi. especially. 10. Poole anc| Burkit^ 
followers of Mede, and admirable conmientators on the Apoca* 
lypse. 11. Bp. Hildesley's Memoirs. 12. Senek's Sermons. 
IS. The history of the Helvetic Confederacy* 14. Milner's 
Eecles. Hist, ; his account of Claudius of Turin. 15. Fleming 
on the Revelation; a temarfcable anecdote of the state of the 
Waldenses immediately before the Reformation. We have not 
met with it elsewhere. It shows the extreme depression of the 
Primitive Churches immediately before the Refonnattoo, and 
remiiuls us of the* days of Ahab, Jezebel, and Elijah, to which 
period of the Jewish history the comment'ement of the Refor- 
mation is compared in St. John's Epistle to the Church of 
Tbyatira, which means the true Church in die age during which 
^ome should manifest herself as the whore of Babylon, JB^ly 
"^aah We believe the anecdote to have been obtained from 
i source, not generally known ; for we have no wliere else 
ed on it in ecclesiastical history. But Mr. Fleming was 
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a most learned man^ .and a wanderful expounder of propIie<:y . ; id 
general agreeing with Bp. Newton, more than with any etber 
commentator* We could wish that Bp. Hurd and Bp« New- 
ton bad been permitted to maintain the ascendancy among po- 
pular works on the prophecies^ which thej once possessed/ and 
which they still deserve to retain. The farmer author displays 
the principia of, this study, without a rival. The latter applies 
the prophecies truly, impressively*, and modestly. Nothing 
worthy to be named in a d^ with either, according to. pur judg- 
ment, has since appeared in a populav formi ; and so far assubiT 
sequent authors have attempted to improve on them, we think, 
they have most commonly deviate from truth. 

Having now conducted the. history of the two witnesses to the 
period to which the work of our author , properly belongs, we 
observe. 

That since the publication of the great work entitled^ His^ 
toire de I'Edit de Nantes, completed in 1695, we are not aware 
that any original information respecting the Origines, or previous 
History of the Waldenses and Albigenses has been made public. 

Since that time, during the reign of Queen Anne, we believe^ 
that fanaticism did really break out among many of the French 
Protestants. But we are not to judge of a whole by a part ; we 
could wish therefore for further information respecting those 
Churches of the South of France. 

But in respect to the Vaudois, we feel that our author's work 
is of the greatest importance ; because the very circumstance 
that pure practical Christianity is still preserved in the valleys 
of Piedmont, is demonstration that the principles of the Rous- 
seaus, the Voltaires, the Gibbons, which spread the pestilence 
from Geneva to Berne, have not penetrated to the wilderness of 
the Vaudois^ 

We would suggest that a work» entitled Waldensin, com- 
prehending all th^ original information respecting the Walden- 
ses and Albigenses, and tracing and restoring all such documents, 
and testimonies to their first and {proper authors in chronplogical 
order, is much wanted ; and is the very thing which we nave 
h^en attempting to sketch, however defectively we have essq- 
cuted our intention. Some one, however, must make a begin- 

»ing. 

Our author has presented us with a lively description and 
beautiful plates of the wilderness, wherein our . mother was 
nourished, from the face of the serpent, i. e. after heathenism 
had ceased to persecute her both by emperors and by northern 
heathen invaders, who drove her and other primitive churches 
(as the British Waldenses) into the deep vales of the mountains. 
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Here she wAs nourished, as Eve ejected from Paradise, as 
Israel prohibited from Canaan, in Goshen of Egypt: 
'^b pi^dibfis nebulae, et coelo juga jancu superne, 

Hac inter, Waldo Biblia sancta gerit. (Rev. xm 6, 7.) 
Qualis Idumaeus nimboso in culttiine Moses, 

Idola horrificum contremuere Deum. 
Omnis Arabis omnes verterunt terga Latini, 
£t tenebras nobis Lux rediviva fugat. 
We would merfely add, that we are living in a great crisis 
of the Protestant religion ; and We would recommend to every 
Protestant to weigh well the charge of our Lord and Master 
to the Reformed Church of Thyatira, before it be too late ; and 
to sttidy as the best comment on it, the charge brought by CEco- 
lampkdius, Bucer, and others, against the Waldenses in 1^35, 
and that against our own Church by Abp, Usher, in 1600. 
(Abp. Usher's Life.) 

%* Since this article was written, we have witnessed, with 
great satisfaction^ the promotion of our author to a Prebend of 
Durham, — a just reward for his labors, his talents, bis piety, and 
his amiable qualities. 
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THE TYPOGRAPHICAL GAZETTEER, at- 
templed by the Rev. Henry Cotton, D. C. L. 
8vo. Oxford : 1825. 

The plan pursued in this useful and entertaining volume willy 
perhaps, be best given in the author's owii words, talcen^from his 
mtroduction (page xi.): ** The manner of proceeding adopted in 
the following work is this : taking the Latin names of all cities, 
towns, villages, or monasteries, in which I had evidence thit the 
art of printing had at any period been exercised^ from the earliest 
appearance of the art down to the present day, I throw them into 
one general alphabet for the greater convenience of reference ; 
merely distinguishing by capital letters, honoris causa, those places 
which nursed and cultivated its early efforts during the xvth cen- 
tury. The ancient name (or names^ifor it often happens that a 
town is variously designated) is immediately followed by the 
modem one, with a brief description of the place, and a concise 
notice of the introduction of typography into that particular spot; 
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to which uot unfrequentljr is added the title of the earliest known 
book executed at that town^ as well as the name of its first or 
most celebrated printer/' « 

** Although conciseness has been generally my aim^ forasmuch 
as the matters here treated of are not new to the world, yet it. 
will be perceived that here and there the remarks are extended to 
greater length : this, however, I trust, may be pardoned on the 
ground of its rare occurrence, as being indulged in only on those 
articles to which an higher degree of interest appeared to attach ; 
where the town under description chanced to be nearly connected 
with something remarkable as an epoch or feature of the art, with 
some, important historical event, with some^person of eminence, or 
celebrated production which has issued from within her bosom.*' 

Agreably with this plan. Dr. Cotton has given, under Mexico, 
some account of the first productions (in a literary way) of the 
New World ; under Norwich, some early productions of the press 
of Anthony de Solempne, in the Dutch language, and exi»ting in 
the library of Trinity College, Dublin, are noticed; and under 
Salutia, Saluces, or SaluzzOf an unknown edition of Persius is 
brought forward. It is, we suppose, in folio (for Dr. C. has not 
given the size) : impressus Salutiis arte et impensis Martini de 
Lavalle, 1481. 

At the end of ''The Gazetteer^'are two appendixes; the first, 
*^ ail index of pseudonymes^ disguised or fictitious places ;'' the 
other contains '' an enumeration of the books printed on vellum, 
which are contained in the Bodleian library, arranged in the order 
of their dates/' This list Dr. Cotton speaks of as being in a 
skeleton shape : we heartily wish he could have found time and 
opportunity for imparting to it some degree of obesity. Jt 
appears that the farce need not be '* enacted" between the Bod- 
leian and Corpus Christi Coll. library of Mahomet's coming to 
the mountain, or thetnountain's coming to Mahomet, in the matter 
of the vellum Aldine Aristotle, as the case would be little mended. 
We quote Dr. Cotton's note on the 2d volume, which the Bod- 
leian possesses : ''In the library of New College is a complete 
copy of this edition, printed on vellum, consisting of six volumes. 
For many years bibliographers^ even Van Praet, denied the ex- 
istence of tbe^r^^ volume upon vellum. The library of Corpus 
Ch^ College contains remarkably fine copies of vols. 2, S, and 4, 
on vellum." We ^hall yet hope, notwithstanding all Hibemiaa 
obstacle?, for a fuller account of these vellum heroes ; and in con- 
clttding,wiUjust£tate, that the date of Fust's Bible is inadvertently 
given 1^69, instead of 1462. 
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this latter elate Mr. Sheridan has given an interesting account. 
He speaks of them in high terms, yet scarcely h^er than many 
authenticated instances of their patriotic spirit and heroic eadur- 
ance really warrant ; and if he gives them credit for some vir- 
tuei which, in their circumstances, might be less expected, 
courtesy to women, and^iild treatment of captives^ his pane 
gyric accords, to the best of our remembrance, with the testi- 
monies of the most informed travellers respecting these moun- 
tain warriors. His preface is somewhat rambling, and savours 
of the wild Irishman, but it breathes a generous spirit, and a 
manly sympathy with the friends of justice and'liberty throMg^ 
out the world. 

Of the richness, variety,, and natural beauty of the songs 
themselves, it is difficult to speak too highly. Were it only as 
a collection of truly original compositions, not produced by 
foreign grafting, but the native growth of the national mind; 
they, would be valuable. They are . the beginnings of a new 
poetic life, the forerunners of a second age of Grecian poetiy; 
so at least we trust ; and will stand in the same relation to its 
future luminaries, as the old English and Scottish ballads to 
Shakespeare, Spenser, and the author of Waverley. To the 
ancient minstrelsy of our own country^ indeed^ they bear very con- 
siderable resemblance, in- dieir construction, in the energetic 
simplicity of their narration, inr their pathetic and comic touches, 
and in the reckless and adventurous daring of the heroes (for a 
gallant Klepht makes no contemptible figure even by the side 
of a doughty knight of the middle ages); the differences are 
owing to the peculiar style of genius, indigenous in the respec- 
tive nations, and to the manners and circumstances of the 
country. Thus in the songs before us there is much less 
coarseness, as regards the intercourse i>etween the sexes, than 
in the border ballads collected by the great Scottish poet and 
antiquary. A spirit of religious enthusiasm, and hatred to the 
infidels, is likewise a distinguishing characteristic* In this 
respect, from the partial similarity of circumstances, we might 
expect to find a resemblance between the Greek songs, and the 
admirable Spanish ballads, translated by Lockhart* But the 
Moors of Spain differed from the modem Turks^ as an en- 
lightened, a generous, and a tolerant enemy differs from a cruel 
and fanatical oppressor. Hence, with all that devotion to the 
ancient faith >iihich characterises the Greek warriors, we find in 
the Spanish none of those resentful feelings which mingle with 
zeal in the persecuted. To the one, victory is simply the 
triumph of the cross over a valiant enemy ; to the other, it » 
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an imperfect expiation for ages of insult to his religion, and 
cruelty towards its professors. But the minstrels of Greece 
have not been so fortunate in a translator as their brethren of 
Castile. We mean not to detract from Mr. Sheridan's merits : 
the faculty of rendering the productions of a rude people into 
the language of a refined one, without destroying their indivi- 
duality, is so rare, Bnd implies such imitative powers and such 
command. of language, that the non-possession of it cannot be 
made matter of reproach. Wanting power to sustain the sim- 
plicity of his original, he has employed an artificial phraseology 
as a succedaneum ; but this was unavoidable, and this is all 
that he has done ; he has impaired the original character of 
these compositions, but he has not attempted, as many might 
have done, to impose a new one on them, under the idea 
that he was making a good thing out of a bad one, when in 
reality he was only substituting an unnatural thing for a natural 
one. He has preserved enough of their spirit to render this 
one of the most interesting publications of modern times. It 
is indeed but one instance, among a thousand, of the tasteless- 
ness and servility of our self-styled enlightened public, that 
such publications, as the present, and Hurwitz's Hebrew 
Tales, should have dropped from the press almost unnoticed, 
while any spinner of flimsy and sentimental verse, any concoctor 
of meretricious tales, supported by the quackery of a hireling 
review, can command universal attention and interest. 

The first class, or " Songs of the Klephtai/' are full of in- 
terest, as recording the feats of those heroes, '^ who have for 
the last two' centuries entered a practical and perpetual protest 
against the Mussulman's usurpation of their illustrious country ; 
and to whose efforts Greece mainly owes the wonderful success 
which has attended her first general stand againsther oppressors." 
The most striking of these are, perhaps, " Boukovalla," 
" Giphtdki,'' " The Hawk and the Eagle,'' '' The Tomb of 
the Klepht," " The Death of lotis," " The Mother of Kitzo," 
*' Kaliakoudas," and '' SkyUodemos," which last, by the way, 
appears to be formed out of two independent compositions. 
For one of these only can we find room. 

For streams the thirsty plain, Whom crazed with grief we sea 
The mountain longs for snow. Still wander on and weep ? 

The hawk for feather'd prey. She is not in the mead» 
The Turk for Chxittian woe. Nor on the breezy steep*" 

** Where has she bent her steps, " She sought the goatherd's hut, 

Gipht^'s anxious mother, Attracted by the sound. 

Who lost two hopeful sons, ^ The joyous raosketrj. 

And, dearer still, her brother ? % That echoed gaily round ; 
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Ah I not ibr bridal feast. 
Or TUlage dance, thej fired ; 

She found Giphtdki there. 
Who had not yet expired : 

The streams of ebbing life 
Weird fSrom his band and knee : 

He totter'd, and he sank. 
As fidls Uie uprooted tree. 

Tnie to his fame in death. 
He call'd some fancied friend : 



* — Dear comrade ! wert thou ben 
To see Giphtaki's end. 

Thou wouldst defend bis corae, 
When straggling breath was fled ; 

Severing with friendly sword 
My miserable head ! 

.Now Yoassouf will inflxct 

Unspeakable disgrace, 
And bear it to All, 

The torturer of my race !' ' 



Or the " Historical Ballads/' there are fewer remarkable 
for individual beauty, though all are pervaded by the same tone 
and spirit. Several relate to the glorious struggle of the 
Suliots with Ali Pacha^ of which it may be truly said tbat, for 
a series of actions, as distinguished from an insulated battle or 
siege, never was such an aggregate of heroic achievement and 
endurance crowded within such puny limits of time and space. ; 
'* The Captivity of Kiamil Bey," '' The Enamored ChieftaiD/' 
and '* The Candiot Goatherd's Tale/' are worthy of notice. 
The notes to this, as to the other classes, contain a good deal 
of information as to the manners of the Greeks, and the ex- 
ploits and fate of their mountain heroes, Boukovallas, SkjfUo- 
demos, Niko-Tsaras, Katzautoni and his brother, Lambro Cao- 
ziani, Marcos Botzares, See. names to which Boileau himself j 
would scarcely have denied the merit of being '^ n6s pour le 
vers," and which, however strange to our ears, are to the Greek 
fraught with the same heart-stirring associations as those of 
well-skilled Bruce or Wallace wight, of William Tell or Andrew 
Hofer. We must, however, pass on to the '^ Romantic Ballads. 
The first of these is exceedingly beautiful, and translated lo 
Mr. Sheridan's best manner. 

■Over a bridge went a desolate bride : '' How can I sing in a livelier tone, 

Singing 80 sadlyi the arch open'd wide. Leaving my husband, and wand'nog 
And the stream listen'd and stopp'd on alone, 

itBwtij, Seeking through mountains and valleyi) 

Until its spirit rose dripping with spray : in vain, , 

"Sing no more, lady, so thrilling an air ; Simples to soothe the poor taSenif* 
Siog somethmg gayer, or sing no more pain ?" 

there." 

Where all is good, it is difficult to select. We would quote 
"Death and the Wrestler," but for the superior claims of 
" The Plague/' in which the same allegorical personage is in- 
troduced, as also in the touching domestic ballad of '' '^^ 
Young Girl and Death." We wish that Mr. Sheridan had 
retained the " Charon" of the original, in spite of the fantastic 
effect produced here (as in Dante) by the appearance of this 
mythological personage in a Christian poem. Charon however; 
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in the modern Greek supergtition, is as real a personage as the 
Moigau *' The Guest's Departure^" is pretty ; and in the 
*' Greek and the Janissary," the circumstance of the husband's 
slaying his wife in a moment of jealousy^ and the next morning, 
in forgetfulness of what had past, summoning her with proud 
fondness to the village dance, of which she was wont to be the 
pride, would have been admired in a first-rate poet. '^ The 
Rape'' resembles ^' young Lochinvar" as to its subject, but 
breathes a deeper passion. Nor ought we to pass unnoticed 
the waggish '' Wish," the *^ Bride's Complaint/' or the melan- 
choly pathos of '* The Moreot Mother," " The Banished Boy," 
and the others of the same class; or the gloomy sublimity of ''The 
Plague." There is an appalling boldness in the picture of Death 
as a herdsman driving his charge before him, and carrying the 
younglings in his arms, as a shepherd his lambs. . Nor can we 
avoid noticing the earthy palpability of the fiction, as shown 
in the question addressed to Death by his victims, and his 
reply ; a palpability more in the spirit of the ancient mythology, 
than of the vague, shadowy allegories, of modern poetry. It 
reminds us of the Nexvla. of Homer, or the Frogs of Aristophanes, 
or of the daring familiarities of Dante and Bunyan. 

Our next extract, *' The Marriage," is of a very different 
character. We give it in preference to another on a similar 
subject, '' The Lovers," because the latter, although supe- 
rior in nierit, is rather too long for citation. '' The Voice from 
the Tomb" is in the heroic spirit of the old Runic songs, and 
'' The Night Journey" unites with domestic tenderness some« 
what of the ghostly mystery of a Tale of Terror. " The Urn 
Crack'd," *' Love's Tell-tales," the songs at p. 222 and 232, 
and ''The Countersign," on the other hand, are marked by arch 
and sportive humor. We shall quote the second and third of 
these, the one being very short, and the other affording us an 
opportunity of subjoining, after Mr. Sheridan, the original 
Ilomaic. 

When thou didst grant that kiss, my Then trust thy loyer's word at once, 
love ! And be no more afraid. 

It was the deyth of night ; j^^ , , ^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^^^ ^„ ^^^ 
Then who can e er haye seen and told Twenty-three maidens love him ; 

So scandalous a Bight? Five are in rank as much below. 
The moon and stan alone were up» As eighteen are ahove him* 

a!^^7^^^.^^v P11P ' * So communing, we aU agreed 
And dost Uiou think a fellmg sUr ^o buy a riSg and staff; 

Has told the noisy deep ; r^^ ^^\^ ^ ^ corporate deed. 
The deep an oar, the oar a youths Lest older friends might laugh. 

The enamor'd youth a maid ? 
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He takes our gift ; with dop and snares His mother got the third-— he sent 
Departs when morning dawns ; Our corporation none. 

^^^f""!!.^*^? and hares, ^^^ j^ ^^^ ,^^,^^^ j^ ^^^ 

And then three beauteoos fawns. ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^, ^^ ^^^ 

We guess for whom the first Is meant ; His hair will not grow gray or thin 
His sister, too, has one ; Before an hundred years.* 

Kvpd fAOVp toy vidicav trov, tcvpa, rbv arpijSov trov, 

TLivTe lAiKpks Toy &yairovv, koi beKoyvilit fceydXes* 

Kal fAta rfis 6X\ri$ IXeye, rac fiia rfis AXKris XiyeC 

^EXare, ic* as rbv wapiafie KOfjiirl Kal baiCTvXibi, 

70 iaKTvXibi ya il^pfl, Koi ro KOfiTti va valSri, 

va xepTrarecy ya xalperai 's rovs Kafjivovs icajSaXXapijf . 

V Toifs cd/iTTOVf iriayei rovs Xayoifs, ara vXayca ra itepbUio, 

fc* avTov *s TO, OTpetjioXayKaba viayei rpC aXatJiOfjioffxta, 

Toya ro Trd'i rijs /xdvyas tov, r &KKo Ttjs abepiftrjs tov, 

TO Tpiroy, to KaXXiTepoy, rfis ayairriTiKfis rov, 

ebw frov rpayovbijiraiJiey, irerpa ya firj payitrg, 

fc* 6 olKOKvpris Tov (nrririov ^oyovs ttoXXovs m Sjffri, 

va S^frrf j^pdyovs cKaroy, Kal ya tovs dwepdaj^, 

k' dtTro roifs iKaroy ic' cfiirpos, y* airirplffrf, ya yepaay. 

We shall add some of the best of the yvwfiai or disticbs. In ^ 
first we have altered a word^ to preserve the point of the ori- 
ginal. 

Smiles, though^as sprung from gladness. The heart is questioned by the eyes; 

They certainly are kin '* O heart ! what art thou brooding on . 

To tears, the babes of sadness, " How blind ye are," the heart repUfiSr 

May wed without a sin. *' Not to ha^e seen my fnevA » 

gone !" 

The following thought is original and fine : 

They say, *' No more regard thy foes ; Black eyes ought to seem 

Contempt affords relief ;" Two bright cherries dropt in cream. 

It ne'er occors to souls like those, 
That scorn itself is grief. 

We would willingly add to our extracts the spirited epitaph 
on the truly illustrious Marcos Botzares^ the Leonidas at once 
and Aristides of modern Greece ; but we must conclude. ^^^ 
we cannot close these records of patriotism, of chivalrous 
valor and domestic affection, without one word, not indeed of 
surprise, but of indignation^ that writers should have been foun^l 
in this country to calumniate the Greek people, even in ^^ 



* This latter should evidently have been expressed in the form of^ 
wish. The song itself is one of a number of holiday carols, sung ^J 
children, and adapted, with variations of innocent flattery, to the circum- 
stances of the particular families at whose doors they are chanted. 
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crisis of tbeir heroic and unaided struggle for independence, as 
a mere mass of dishonesty and licentiousness — and that readers 
should be found to believe them ! 
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Stat contra ratio, et secretam gannit in aurenif 

JVe liceatfacere id, quod quis vitiabit agendo. Pebs. Sat. 5. 

jNimirum veteres Alfredo rege Britannos^ 
Quantum dissimiles hodierno tempore natis ! — ' 
Credimus indoctos penitus vixisse^ rudesque 
Artibus ingenuis ; — tunc sane temporis omnem 
Scribendi populum pariter, pariterque legendi 
Insontem : — Mystas nescisse^ ipsumque dynasten 
Expertem studiis solitura traducere vitam, — 
Rem prseda parere^ et crassis dispendere partam 
Contentum dapibus, belloque domique suorum 
Se praestare ducem^ tineisque relinquere libros. 

Talia dum priscis annalibus eruta mecum 
Haud dubius reputo, (quis enim diffidere tantis 
Testibus audebit f) quse gaudia pectore surgunt ! 
Qua non voce libet patriae gratarier ipsi^ 
£t mihi temporibus longe melioribus orto ! 
O nos felices^ O ter felicia nostri 
Saecula^ quae solum nescire^ et discere. nolle 
Turpe putant ! Salve, post pessima tempora ferri, 
Altera, quae fulges auro pretiosior, stas. 
Jam non divino Sapientia lumine sedes 
Illustrat proprias tantum, notosque Penates 
Invida ; — nunc omnes trivias, omnesque tabemas 
Incolit, atque casas ; — ^liominum jam scilicet agmen 
Mercuriale juvat studiis incumbere ; agresti 
Dure nocturnis placet impallescere chartis. 
Mutantur studiis quaestus, crepidamque relinquit 
Heu ! frustra nionitus sutor, setosaque barba 
Nequidquam tonsoris opem deposcit, at ille 
Sedulus egregiis festinat adesse magistris. 
Discipuli coeunt, genus admirabile, fabri, 
Fossores, lauii cum piscatoribus uncti, 
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Cerdones, lixte, nt te morer^ omne macellum. 
Dissimilis quaestu, studio conjuncCus eodem, 
Quisque venit ; sed tota uno velut ore caterva 
Postulat institui^ parilique cupidine flagrat. 

Obvius ex turba quemdatn fuligine nigrum 
Forsitan astantem sects Coryphaeus honestae 
Talibus aggreditur verbis ; — " Vi'n' discere ? — Vi'n' tu 
Plus dominis sapere^ et causas cognoscere rerum i 
£n ! libi naturae secreta resolvimus^ ipse 
£t fratres : damus insignes, en ! accipe, libros ! 
£n ! praeceptores miros ! Num scribere calles, 
Num legere f" •' Haud vero." — *' Nil refert, me duce summaa 
Noscere litterulas ante ipsa elementa licebit^ 
Tanquam ungues digitosque tuos ; quae nempe labore 
Assiduo quidam vitioso nomine docti 
Acquirenda putant^ brevior tibi semita praestat. 
Da modo te totum mihi : per compendia fies, 
GrammaticuSy lector^ juris legumque peritus, 
Ut nemo, vates, geometres^ omnia, quae vis. 
Spe lucri ductum noli me credere ; namque^ 
Admoveas aurem propius^ tibi commoda tanta 
Constabunt nihilo." — Quis non promissa libenter 
Talia captaret ? — Quis non evadere doctus, 
Praecipue propria nihil impendente crumena, 
Veliet i — ^An exspectas, ut non faber audiat iib 
Argumenta^ viro nuUam poscente laborum 
Mercedem ? — Sane monitis liberrimus aurem 
Praebet, et iugeuti Sophiae percussus amore^ 
Mercurio steriles commutat ApoUinis aras. 

Ecce autem tibi Crsipinus, mirabilis hujus 
Ille gregis fautor, totusque effusus in iras 
More suo sermone minaciter instat acerbo ;-^ 
'' Tune viros speras impune lacessere summos, 
Et bene de patria meritos ''^-Tune^ improbe^ pergia 
Fallere callentem tanta farragine plebem P 
Dogmata nostrorum rides incredulus i Mvi 
Praeteriti sordes tenebrasque reducere tentas, 
O animi vere servilis ?" — Non ego vero ; 
O bone^ ne tantum saevi ; quin ecce libenter 
Vestras suscipimus partes, vestrosque magistros. 
Delicias hominum ! Felices omine dextro 
Pergite; magnanimis ausis Fortuna secundet! 
Vosque etiam Unguis animisque favete coloni ; 
Parcite jam vacuum manibus tractare ligonem ; 
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Discifee^ vos fabri ! — Quid enim ? Non ille theatri 
Cecropii decus aeternum, quein tota loquentem 
Graecia mirari solita est, iocude relicta, 
Ibat ad eximium turpis squallore magistrum ? 
Principio parili contingat et exitus idem. ' 

' ** Aera sublimi iustro pede/' (Socratis base sunt 
Suspensi copbino verba,) ^' et mortalia temnens, 
Contemplor solem.— -Sensus tibi, more farinae^ 
Succernam ; subtile, et ab omni parte politum 
Ingenium referes. Imprimis discere rhythmos, 
An modulos mavis V' '' Modiilos ego,'' rusticus inquit, 
'^ Nam vafer elusit pistor me nuper — " ** At ilia 
Mitte, precor. Tibi quis modulum gratissimus exstat. 
Die age ! Num trinis pedibus qui clauditur, an qui 
Senis ?" " Pace tua, bone vir, sextarius/' — " At te 
Dique Deaeque omnes perdant, insulse !" " Negasne ? — 
Accipe jam pignus, nostrum quem diximus/' '* Hinc te 
Ni rapis, insignes tergum dabit^ improbe, poenas." 

Atque etiam jam nunc dum talia ludimus, eheu ! 
Securi nimium, fieri quas undique turbas 
Aspicimus ! clamor quis tollitur ! O ego demens, 
£t capitis crurumque oblitus, homunculus ausus 
Tot caligas, tot contractos offendere pugnos. 
Ut sim vitalis^ metuo, ni protinus ore 
Occluso^ pedibus posthac confidere pergam. 
Providus baud aliter miles discesserit^ et queis 
Obstaret frustra, fugiendo eluserit bostes. 



Miratur mokm JSneas, magaUa quondam ; 
Miratur portas, strepitumque, et strata viarum* 

Si te, Plance^ fori fecere negotia fessum, 
£t libet urgentes pauUum deponere curas ; 
Dum fera tempestas tota baccbatur in Urbe, 
Dum nihil est nisi rupta fides, et terror ubique, 
Dum facies populi longa est, et ' Deficit ille,' 
' Deficit hie,' rursus vicinia tota reclamat, — 
Sis sapiens, nostramque urbem dignatus adire, 
Otia tutus ama : nostris nam saepe sub umbris, 
Tran(|uillas inter sylvas et amoena fluenta, 
SoUicitam dulces frontem explicuere Camoenae. 



^ « 'Aipo/S«Tw» x»» ttifi^fVM 'rh 7iX»oy, x. r. X. AiiiST, Nub, 
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Quin novus hie renim status, et mutata loconim 
Invitat facies ; cernes ingentia passim 
Atria, regalesque domos ad sidera molem 
Erigere ; exuimus sordes, et tempore longo 
Rubigo coDtracta fugit ; ferveraus ubique, 
Certatimque novo incipimus splendescere culto. 

Scilicet et tempus veniet, cum compita lustraos 
Olim nota tibi, ignotas miraberis cedes 
Surrexisse locis ; frustra magalia quaeres. 
Mole caduca sua, et primo sub Csesare tiata ; 
Fallerisque vagans, et ubi sis saepe rogabis, 
Vicorum inflexu, et versarum errore vianim. 

O quid noD aetas, semperque volubile tempus 
Provehit in melius ! non arcta palatia longum, 
Stramineasque domos habitavit Romulus : arces 
Marmorese cepere solum, et volventibus annis 
Patricias septem crevere in coUibus aedes. 
Et nos coepit amare Deus, quicunque Deorom est 
Oppida cui curae in terris, nitidoque columnae 
Marmore candentes ; tota cemuntur in urbe 
Plaustra, redemptores ; passim caenienta, trabesque, 
Artificesque operum, et ^ypsatae corpora turbae. 
Ipse pater, multa labens cum pace per agros, 
Camus, arundineo ripas dum prasfluit alveo, 
Amne pio moles, et fundaroenta domorum 
Devehit ; et viridi gaudet deponere in herba 
Marmora, porticibusque trabes decora alta futuris. 

£ia age, tu mecum spatiabere, et omnia circum 
Visemus ; primum mirare, ubi Candida vultu 
Assurgit renovata odes, et luce recenti 
Fulgens, oppositas Catbarinas prospicit umbras, 
Clarum opus ! et quisquam tarn curto in tempore credat, 
Hanc molem egregiam, et splendentes marmore turres, 
Emovisse situm veterem, et squalentia quondam 
Atria i nam magica quasi virga tacta, repente 
Mutata est nature loci : pro sordibus aedes 
Stant saxo nitids, stat frontis pura venustas 
Marmorea?, solidumque decus pro mole labanti. 

Nee procul bine Tauri domus, et notissima fama 
Hospitii veteris sedes ; mox occidet, eheu ! 
Occidet, atque ibit quo Tullus dives et Ancus. 
Et, modo Di faveant faciles,' queis cura domorum 



' Javenal. x. 7. 
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Evertendaram, tJecedet et angulus ille, 

Qui nunc denormat vicum ; turn plana patebunt 

Compita, quaque, vides, rbedarum transitus arcto 

Urgetur spatio, turn nil terrebit euntes. 

Nee capiti mandram flectens auriga timebit. 

O utinani Arabica Genius' de gente magorum, 
(Mystica quern lampas, dominusve in pensa vocaret 
Annulus) has secum tacita sub nocte revulsas 
Ferrety et in Libjas campis deponeret aedes ! 
Actum etenim nihil est^ nisi clara in luce patentes 
Pieridum sedes, et aniantes carmina turres, 
Aspicimus ; sanctasque domos, ubi floret avito 
Lseta sub hospitio^ serosque fidelis in annos^ 
Musa pio Henrici Manes veneratur amore. 
^-Fiet et hoc quondam ; et veluti post ssecula tellus 
Ostendit patefacta urbes, quas molibus olim 
Obruerat superinjectis ; et reddita luci 
Apparent Divum delubra^ et tecta virorum ; 
Haud aliter, celata diu, regalia tandem 
Atria se pleno spectanda in lumine pandent ; 
Et quoties curru invectus per strata viator 
Venerit hue, sylvas Academi invisere fervens, 
Sistet equos, fixusque obtutu haerebit in illo, 
Miratus turres, veterisque palatia Grantae. 

Plurima quae laudes^ quaedam ridenda videbis, 
Et quae Democriti pulmonem, credo, moverent. 
Si foret in terris ; sunt qui simul omnia miscent, 
Gothica queis facies Graecis adjuncta columnis 
Arridet ; doctique modis confundere miris 
Terrarum simul atque aevi discrimina, certant 
Omnigenas gentes imitari et saecula ; dumque 
Contendunt modo nos Romae, modo ponere Athenis, 
Or bis totius crescit pictura per urbem. 
Ora linunt alii» et vetulae de more puellae, 
Antiquos renovant vultus ; nitidumque colorem 
Inducunt, falsamque nova cum fronte juventam. 

linquamus tamen ilia ; dies non sufficit unus. 
Nee levis hie labor est, urbis spectacula magnae 
Omnia perlustrare ; age, dum Sol ardet in alto, 
Scandamus, sodes, collem qui prozimus urbi 
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naXXn^n, *Axeii, (Cod. Par. 'Ax^U,) Se, ftegoj t5^ OsinraJja^, ff 
4 UfAXiJwj/* [Miror virum doctum fugisse crassnm Scholiasts 
bujus errorem, qui^ notato inter UeXX^i^v 'Axouinpf et n«X- 
Xijyijy T19V 'AqxaBlof dkaimxne, subjungit, *Ax^U ^h f^S 'ns 
eir(ra}detg, l^g ^ Dekklpfri, confuodens, ut alii, Achaicam PelleDen 
cum Thessalica Pelinna, deinde Acbaiam Peloponnesi cum 
Phthiotidis Acbaia. Apollonius Rh. autem^ ad quein interpre- 
tandutn istascripsit SdioL, loquitur de Achaica Pellene : *Am- 
ftog ie x») 'AfL^low 'Tnpourlov vhs neXkms aflxavov *Axoutiog, ff 
yore niXkifis IlarpoTriroop hroXj^ffev hr o^pucriy aSyioXoib. 11. A. 
573. 07 8* *lVre§ii<riV re %a) aWstf^v rovoeercrw, Il€XAj}w|V r ^Jx^> 
4^ ilTyiov oft^iW/xovro. Pseudo-Did. JiafipBt TIbX/^vh UaX^jpfnH' 
IlaXKf^ ftsv ycig xoXig Opixr^s, 0eXX^ 8e ToX/;^ioy r^^ 'i4;i^at«f, 
^ loTi HsXoTOwija'o;. Ubi ilsAXijvii vocatur TroX/p^yfoy, cum Pausa- 
nis, Straboni, Stepbano B., Hesycbio, Suidx, Zouarse, et aliis 
xoXiS appelletur. JIoAip^yioy quoque est Viiloisoni Scholiastae : 
JiafJspei DsXX^yij JlaAA^vijj* iTeXA^yi}, (leg. HaXX^vij,) ye^p Sijfto- 
< woXigy (forte leg. /xijr^oVoXi^^) Opaxri$, iJaXA^vai (leg. iloAA^yi},) 
8e, S^jxoj Tijj '^TTix^j, ilsAX^yi] ^e, woA/p^Joy t^j *ilX**«J> ^ ^^n^* 
I76Xo9rovyij(ro^. Apud Steph. B. vero est : iloeAX^vij, $^fto^. ^JEori 
Sg Tcai 8?jxoj '^TTixoff t^j *i4yT*o^i5of f wA^f, outoj Xjeyiftevog, IlaX' 
kfimfy Sijjxonj^, ilaAAijyet/^. Ubi vide nott.] " Numquid leg. (in 
Stepb. B.) neXXy^a, (6g MtntXiiva, ut Tpftivij et 'Tpfuha i Piodaro" 
[11. cc. etin loco mox citandoj "/leAAaya, Dorice/' [et Ari- 
stoph. A. 993. 'Ogu-x Aaxeluifuov iroia, xec) rot o-v/xjCMcpi^Of ^^ilTftyn^ 
efrrvxavTiy DeXXivag ts hi, Laconice, ubi Scbol. " Ovtyfiet jyvfeuxig 
iraigag, {v yotp moLp avrolg Topvij ilsAAiJvij rouvofta' 67fd(iftou(rty ovf 
T?^ nciqiffig, ?youy rijj Trokseog ilsAAifyi}^ Iff-iiu/xoSo'iy' ayreroioOyro ycip 
auroi^ o» AojimvegJ] *^ Quamvis IleWava Lacouicae urbs ap. Paus. 
diversa sit ab hac^ uti e Strab. quoque discimus 8. p. 386.^ quae 
in confiniis Arcadise sita erat. Straboni autem dicitur rot> JleXam. 
Eadem, ni fallor, quae jflaAA^yi) Diodoro 15. p. 492. Scbol. 
ApoU. Rb. 1. c. et Plinio : Poljbio 4. p. 344. 'Hhrf TpmXMt 
itpocayoptvoiumi UffAAijyi], Pellene dicta inTr]poli.''[Apud Xen. 
*£AA. 7, 5,9** intelligenda est JTeAA^yi} alia^ obscurior ilia et in 
Laconica sita, et IleXXava h TpiTro'Aei dicta> quod demonstraruDt 
Palmer. Exercc. in Auctt. Gr. 76. et pene justo prolixius Mo- 
rns in Examine quorutidam Locorum c. 9. : cf. Scbneider.' Lex. 
Xen.] '' Stepb. B. Kott 4 ftsy iTsAAijy)) Siio /xoW Ifiyixa rp^ei, rd sU 

eug, xa) t5 hoi rod icT^. Similiter Eust. Q. c.) Sed infra v. "ilKKxva, 
scribitur nsAAijvaM^, ut videtur ; falsa igitur Grammatici nostri 
regula : "ilAAiya* 4roAi; ir^o^ rji Kaairla iaXivc^r^, ro eSyixoy, */2AAi- 
yaib;^ mg ITeAAiyaio;, rij^ ntAAijvi};. Aldus/XlAiva, uno tantum A/' 
[et sic teste Berkelio ap. Ptol.] *' An UaXXrivahg leg. aut He- 
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AiwaTo; V* [Cod. Voss. wg Ili^iwaiog rrig niXhm, quo duee 
totum locum sic refingendum censemus : "HX^ww icoXis vpog rp 
KafTvlf 6aXi<r(rri, to hivtxh *IlXivvaio$, wg I7eXiyyaTo;^ rris 0gA/yyi}^ 
Ipse Steph. IliXma' %6\i$ Beu'O'aXlas h Tjj ^itwrih, X6xAi}Tai &%i 
UeXtvov TQtJ 0\y(jxXimi* 6<rTi Se xcCi IlsXXyivaiov, opog Xlov, xa) to 
xTiji-ixoVy IIsXXYIvaiog. Ubi idem mendum irrepsit, UeXXvivam-^ 
UeXXfivalos, pro UeXivvulov — UeXivvalos, ut jam correxerunt VV. 
DD. De permutatione horum nominum vide omuino Palmer', 
et Wessel. ad Diod. S. 18^ 11. item Salmas. ad Solin. 607. 
Tymnis Epigr. 1. Mlxxog 6 UeXkavoiios *EyuaXlou /Sapuv avXiv 
TivV eg *AioLvaiag ixpsfji^aff 'iXiaiog, Tvptrriyov iieXidapia, *' A qui* 
bus bae minutiae non negliguntur^ inXeiotfLoi Doricum esse nega* 
bunt; corrigendum arbitror^ xgXa$ij|uia. Crinag. Epigr. 10. 
Tvp<n^vris xeXi^ripM hair§6(riOV (raXiriyyog, HoAAaxi IlKrulotiV (rrgrivtg 
wreg 9reSieov 4*isy^ei[juivrig^ 6 vgiv jxsv ep^si y(^qivog Iv ^uo*! vlxotig^* 
Valck. ad Adoniaz. p. 35% ** Corruptum fLeXi^aita conniveotibus 
oculispraeteriiy recte a Salmasio emendatum^ reponente fieXc«> 
TctiJLUy instrumentum quo inflando Tyrrheni se exercuerunL 
Tyrrbenorum inveutum tuba. Minus probabiliter Valck. xtKk" 
driff.01 reponit e Crinag. Epigr, 10.^ ubi diversa est phrasis." 
£runck. Diversa quoque est phrasis in Nonni Dionys, p. 79^ 
KoLi ^gvyloig avXoiaiv Ittextuttsv oLvXog 'A^Yiyvig, Ka\ ^/Suftov xsXa<^ 
Srifia livoiZ hxlya^vsv 'A^apvevg OXijSojUrgvo^ fraXafJiYia-tv, ^' MeXehaiJ^a:, 
cura, et, e Poetarum usu^ id tpiod quis curat et exercet : bine 
tuba, qua Tyrrbeni utuntur^ iJ^eXi^afj^oL Tv^prjvov, i. e. Tv^^voov^ 
rede vocari potuit.'' Jacobs, ad AnthoL Pal. p. 157. At 
Valck. 1. c« fieXs^otfioL Doricum esse negat : nullas tamen ra- 
tiones ad probandam 8uan\ sententiam attulit^ nee sane ex iis^ 
quae dixit vir doctus, intelligi potest, cur vocabulum xeka^rifia, 
quod usurparunt Crinag. et Nonnus, magis Doricum sit^ quam 
fteXeS^fta, quod in //. *. 62. Od. A. 650. O. 8. T. 56. *. 343. 
reperitur. Arcbiae Epigr, 4. TpsoaSi IlaKKamiog avriiprriaBV 'Aiiva 
Avkbv spijSpgjxgToev Mixxo^ 'EvuxXiou, quod expressum est e Tymnis 
Epigr, *' Sed Miccus iste, qui tubam suam in lliadis Minervae 
tempio dedicavity cujas fuit? Utrum Achaeus e Peloponneso 
Pellenensis, an e Tbracica Cbersoneso Pallenaeus i Ego qui- 
dem Iliadi Minervae propiorem atque omnino Pallenseum arbi^ 
tror fuisse^ scribendumque adeo in bis Epigrammatis naXXa- 
VMog, quod in postremo meus exbibet Cod. Vat. apograpbus : a 
ileXAijyi} usitata forma gentilis erat UeKkt^vwg, a ilaXXigvi} dice^ 
batur et nuXKt^votlog. Sed ex Acbaia Pelleoenses, ut a Liv. 32, 22. 
UeXXv^VBig, multo frequentius, quam Pallenasi Tbraces, memo- 
ranturinhistoha." Valck. Etiam Pallenes Tbracicas ap. Scripth 
vett. satis frequens est mentio, ut patet e locis supra laudatis 
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infraque laiidandis. '' In Archise Epigr. Codex habet UeiXkat^ 
vaios, at in Tymnis carmine neXXetvuios. Utrum ex altero emen-> 
dandum sit, dicat qui Miccum hunc aliunde sibi notum sciverit, 
Gujas fuerity quod ego prorsus ignoro. Utroque in loco HaX- 
Xavaiog scr. esset, si de gentilibus nominibus vera tradidisset 
Steph. B. in HeWriwi, quern redarguit Holsten/' Brunck. Imo 
vir doctus locum ap. Steph. B., in quo reperitur UeJOafoiog, 
suspectum habet. M ihi saltern baud spernenda videtur ratio illa^ 
Brunckio et Jacobsio prorsus neglecta, propter quam Valck* 
in Tjninis Epigr. IloLhhavouo$ ex Archiae Epigr. Cod. Vat. 
scribendum censeat :— •" £go quidem Miccum lliadi Mhierva 
propiorem, atque omnino Pallenaeum arbitror fuisse.'' y Similiter 
ntXXt^virat$ legitur in v. ^eviosy nisi corruptus locus sit, quod 
suspicor : *Ofiogei ii Ix rcov vpog /Sopav jxepwv t^ K>aTopict, Iv fie ra 
Trgig cipitTOVs Alyslpois xa) HeXr^virats, 'A^alxals 9roXs(ri. Cum 
Alyelgoig sit ipsum nomen, non gentilitium, puto etiam h. 1. leg. 
xal JfleAAijvi}, rals 'Axouxuls v. Idem notavit et Salmas. 
UfAAijyixoV etiam bine deducitur, unde IIsXKrivixai ;^Xaiyai, 
quse Qorrupte /7eXAixai scribuntur ap. Hesych.^' [Etiam 
in Cod. Ven. teste Schowio, iIgXX;{v)j* m\is Iv "Agyei. IJsXr 
XfiVixa) ^Xoiivav htti hafipe^rf eioxovv ai hf IIsXKrjvri ynf0fu»uh 
(is x») ai\oi Tols vixa<n'iSBo<rda$. Ubi Verw. malit fiifiofteva, sed 
Tulgatam tuetur J. Poll. 7, 67. Ai 8s UsWrivixu) ^^A^Tvai fj(ra¥ 
ivioxipLOtf oog xa) roig vix6o<rtv atXr^als S/So<r$ai.] '^ ileXA^vio^, quod 
alterum e gentilibus ab Auctore expressis, occurrit ap. Harpocr. 
in Marrvipsg, ubi citatur 'Apurrorekifig Iv rjf ileXXiiyieov JloXirela,'* 

L. HOLSTEN. 

Hujus Holstenianae notae imttiempr, ** neXXigyio^ nusquam a 
Be esse lectum/' scripsit Valck. ad Adoniaz. p. 352. Apud Suid. 
etiam ilsAXi^yaio^ ;^ireov legitur : IlaXXijy)]* 7r6\ig, xa) iJeXAijyaib; 
j^iTm* M TMV TraKaioi fopovvreov liLaria^ hf fie i7eAAijv|j hafopoi 
X^Mivai iylvovro. *Aph<rro4>ainfis, (1. c.,) Mwv iitiv ileXX^yij^ irireirdM 
havcel; *Eiri) h UsWfivri ey roig 'Hpaloig ^^Aoy Mieno ;^\«iyav. 
De Proverbio vide Erasm. Adag. 3, 3, 17. p. 692. ubi citatur 
Julius L. vii. de Rerum VoccUfulis, sed unde citetur, nescio. 
Pro vttKaia Jacobs, ad AnthoL 8, 15£* malit vaxiot^ idque 
omnino recte : Pind. N. 10, 8£. 'Ex fie JlsWavas, hTneinraiAgyn 
NoTov iLuXaxalffi xpoxaig, ('* Inttts fioccis lana ifisiructa 
eranl^'* Jacobs. 1. c.) ubi Schol. 'Avr) toD xa) ey ileAX^v]) lyixigere, 
rldiTat fii va^ia IfiJtTM ey HeAAi^yj} iyva^a, fiutrp^eZ/tepoi fie oi 
T<ww wefi^pooTixwj fie rijv;^Attjxi'fia(leg.;^Atfyifia^)fiaXttx^y xpoxijy 
el»e, xai hipcoti '^^t^^paV drore eufii^vdy ^apfMtxov avpav UiXXava 
mpe^ei. (Egregie nugatur Schol. memoriter citans locum, qui 
sic legitur '0. 9, 146. Ka) i^fvxpoiv 'onvr euha-Nov ^apiuaxw aupiv 
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lleXAijyilf Se r^ BBO^hiot vix&vreg, ^^Xavlcw IxirijSsiOTaTOi; xo(r|xi)~ 
Sffyre^ x. r. A. Alibi idem Schol. scripsit rov uyma fuisse Apol- 
linis et Mercurii^ e quorundam autem sententia^ Mercurii 
unius, tol" EpyLaictf at hie Jovis esse ludos asserit, tA Aiia. Schol. 
Aristoph.y ut supra vidimus, Junoni, Iv rolg ^Hpaloig, eos ipse 
tribuit, sed addit^ secundum quosdam^ ret "EpfMM Ayvrm h 
UeXXijv]} rij; *A^oitui. Rubuk. 1. c, suspicari videtur, Schol. hsec 
tradidisse vitioso Codice deceptum^ in quo voces *Ep^loi$ et 
'Hpaloig confusae essent. Sed satis patet e locis supra citatis, 
multos ludos in Pellene olim celebrari solitos esse, quorum alius 
Junoni, alius Jovi, alius Apdilini, alius Mercurio sacer fuerit. 
Alii ludi ibi sub nomine Theoxeniorum celebrabantur. ''Idem 
BBO^ivta eCEgiAMu, sed v. omnino Meurs. Gr. Fer. 3. p. 114. 
In Posidippi JEpigr. (ap. Athen. 414. e.) notanduni illud, XXal- 
m^g fv r^vp^fi IleXXvivtSog, {lacero panno penula Pellenica,) Nonn. 
IHonys* 37* p* 9^6* El viXgv sdooSivog *A^atSog &(rTog apovpy^g, 
HsXXijvijy Seiar^xev, Stcyj ^lyijAov ay ma "Aviptg asdXeuouo*! ^fTioykalvw 
vip) vixij^y Xeifiepl(p a-flyyovrtg aiaXiria yula ^iroovt*' Toup. 
JEmendd. in Suid. 2, 586* In Schol. ad Demosth. 127. nomeu 
nek\yjvaloov in neXXr^vioov mutaret Valck. 1. c. Sed, cum in Suida 
extet IltXXfivalos x^'^^^f vulgatum habet quo se tueatur. 2k>nar. 
ilfXX^* froXjs : ubi D. K. habet ilsA^vi^. Sic ap. Xen. K. *A. 5, 
2, 12* scribi 4>iX6Sevog IltXr^vibg, sed perperam scribi, notarunt 
Yalck. 1. c. et Sturz. Lex. Xen. In Orph. Argon* 156. ^Ev Se 
nepixXuiiivos NfiXijiog eWa^lxaverf, *Ayxoii IlaXK^w^g re xa) tuiipoio 
AtTta^ou "Atrm Xittcov afvtm^ kXeiov6fiotj§ re KoXmvaif vulgo legitur 
IltXX^vrig, sed perperam. Vide Steph. B. in IlaKXfiviii, Herod. 
7, 19S. ApoU. Rh. 1, 599* Idem dicendum est de ejusdem 
Orphei Argon. 466. OuXu/xvou Se /Sadvo-xoveXou vpriwvug egu/xvou^ 
El<riipaxov Mivvat, xa) "Aica SevS^coSea xaifj\fav, naXX^murf r* suptlav. 
Hi t^aiinv SapLoip^xy^v : ubi vulg. neW^wiv correxit Holsten. 

Nemo autem, qui secum reputaverit in quot et quantos geo- 
graphicos errores inciderint ipsi veteres Auctores, Scholiastseque, 
et Librarii, atque ex iis hodierni Critici, nominum horum simi* 
litudine decepti, nostram de his rebus proUxitatem magnopere 
culpabit. 

E. H. BARKER. 
Thetfordiay Feb. xiii. 

A. D. 1826. 
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On the First and Second Chapters of St. Matthew s 
comprising a view of the leading Arguments in favor 
of their Authenticity^ and of the principal Objections 
which have been urged on the subject. By Latham 
Wainewright, M.A. F.S.A. of Emman. ColL 
Cambridge, and Rector of Gt. Brickhill, Bucks, S^c. 



No. yiL-^Concludedfrom No. LXV.I 

jThb quotation almost immediately following, in the eighteenth 
verse, has been deemed still more liable to the attacks of 
criticism, but which has fortunately been exercised with as 
little success in this as in the preceding cases. '' Then was 
fulfilled that which was spoken by Jeremy the prophet, saying,' 
In Ramah was there a voice heard, lamentation^ and weepings 
and great mourning, Rachel weeping for her children, and 
would not be comforted^ because they are not/' That the 
prophet meant to apply this prediction, in the first instance, to 
the Babylonish captivity, will not admit of the slightest doubt; 
but in addition to this, it is contended by many, that in its 
secondary meaning, he designed to prefigure the massacre of 
the infants at Bethlehem. That Ramah and Bethlehem! were 
at too great a distance from each other to allow of this double 
interpretation, and that the expression, because they are naif 
cannot have the same signification in both cases, are circum- 
stances which have been advanced as serious objections. It is 
stated in reply, that it ought to- be recollected that Herod's 



' The words as they stand in Jeremiah xxxi. 15. are these ; — 

Hebrew. 

Septuagint. 

vUiv 9^r%t xtfl odii ntffXfv vopaxXiiSnMM, on o&t wrii, Alex. MS. 

St Matthew, ii. 18. 

Tflim mivfis, no* tin, vfftXi %afax\7fin9Mf on tdx M, 

The reading of the Septuagint, in the editions of Bos and Grabe, is 
nearer to the H^rew than that quoted above, but varies more from 
St. Matthew. 
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mandlite was not confiaed in its effect to Bethlehem, but ex- 
tended to all the coa$ts round about ; and the voice of Rachel 
therefore may well be described as heard in Rama, which was 
situated in thd tribe of Benjamin* With respect to the ex- 
pression (lU^K ^3) . became they are not, it may surely be re- 
garded at least as applicable to the infants as to the caplives : 
nor is there any inconsistency in believing, that the lamentation, 
ynjaich was at first uttered for the captivity of an impious people, 
should afterwards be repeated for the slaughter of innocent 
children. 

Some few writers have adopted another explication. Instead 
of rendering the Hebrew word (HDIH) as it stands in the ma- 
jority of versions, in Ramah, they derive it from a different 
root, (D1*l) aUum esse, and consider it as denoting on high,^ 

But the light in which this citation is regarded by most of 
our best commentators, is that of an accommodation. In the 
original prophecy, Rachel, whom every Jew would naturally 
eonsider as the pattern of affection, is represented as personally 
appearing, and expressing all the emotions of ardent grief for 
the fate of those who were destined to be led captive to Baby« 
Ion by their Assyrian conquerors. St. Matthew, therefore, 
here borrows the language of the prophet, and adapts it to his 
description of a deed of cruelty, still more calculated to excite 
lamentation and sorrow. 

A charge, however, of a more serious nature has been brought 
forward against this part of the chapter before us ; and because 
the massacre of the infants at Bethlehem has been passed over 
in silence by Josephus and other contemporary authors, the 
fact itself has been boldly denied, and the veracity of the sacred 
historian attempted to be destroyed. But arguments deduced 
from omissions of this description, when unsupported by 
stronger evidence, are, to say' the least, very inconclusive; and 
in the present case they are clearly of no avail, since the con- 
duct of the writers in question may be sufficiently accounted 
for. In the first place, respecting the silence of Josephus, it is 
well known that this historian derived the greatest part of his 
acGOtint of the actions of Herod from Nicolaus of Damascus, 
who was notoriously biassed by his partiaUty towards that prince, 
and had consequently taken no notice of many of his cruelties 
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* Amone those who have given the preference to this mode of ex- 
plaining the passage, we may name Arias Montanus, the learned 
Spaniard, whose Polyglot Bible was published under the patronage of 
PhUipII. 
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Sack Atw ar* ibe objections whidi kive baa wtgpi vitk w 
nm^K CiNitiikiica againit ibe autbority ot ihe cnuMBODg 
«bii|>lar« of our first ^o«pel| and aucb aie tbe iJif M imj itplies 
wbidi ibay bava racaivad from tbe learned ad«ociiBaf{a>«K 
Obriitianity. But before I quit tbu part of the eal^ Aett 
li oiia ramurk wbicb particularly claima the attoaioa of tke 
i^dar \ and tbat U, that the argumeDt derived kj oar adwr- 
aario% tVom tha variation which tubsisU beiveea the fsoto<to» 
of tba Ktangalivt on iba one hand, and the oi^pnl HebrcVf 
oiMha Saplua|int version, on tbe other hand, it not coofioed 
lo the first and second chapters of St. Matthew, hot m^t be 
applitni with equal force to other portions of the Nev Teiti' 
tiii»nt» which are acknowleged to be indisputably antiieatic by 
av«ry claaa and denomination of Christians. To veril^ this ob- 
aarvatioU) it will be suffieient to select merely one or two eiaa 
plasi out of many which tbe sacred writings offer to oar notice. 

An ui^tance in point occurs in the 28th verse of the m 
chapiter of 8t« John s gospel ;— <' After this, Jesus knowing 



allowed by St. Luke's «xpres8)on of ^* about (cJwl) thirty years of «?• 
But,«n tho other hand, if the beginning of Tiberius's pcijjn be computtfl 
from the time of hia being Msoriatod with Augustus id the impem' 
ffovemment, (a mode which Hm been adopted lo other instances) tb« 
fUaort pancy wiJl be removed without any difficulty. This admiswoflo' 
Velll iill pis..* »***~^<>Ct^*»* gOTorament is to 6e dated; accordiojO) 

lowing, 740, he would then be onlv iA.W.. .- •"««»n»n "'^ '"*'*«« 
of writer, now agree with I*rdne/ tZtV^ •'^•ge- The gf>«^, 
possibly sixteen yearsrSsfoTS S..n. X"^ died\bout sev«.ts«V« 
oV A.V.TSO ohm ; .nd he„cn?h'."l*'i"' * «t1e before tb»f>^ 
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tliat all things were now accomplished, that the Scripture might 
befulfiUed, saith, I thirst."' Now it is remarkable that, in the 
whole compass of the Scriptures of the Old Testament, no such 
words are to be found as applicable to the conduct of Christ... 
The only passage which at all corresponds with the language of 
St. John, is contained in the sixty-mnth Psalm : '' And in my 
thirst they gave me vinegar to drink.'* 

Another example may be observed in the £7th chapter of St. 
Matthew (vv. 9, 10,) : ** Then was fulfilled that which was- 
spoken by Jeremy the prophet, saying. And they took the thirty 
pieces of silver, the price of him that was valued, whom they of 
the children of Israel did value ; and gave them for the potter's 
field, as the Lord appointed me.'' The passage iit the Old 
Testament, to which this quotation really refers, is the 13th 
verse of the 1 1 th chapter of Zeckariah ; — " And the Lord said 
unto me. Cast it unto the potter ; a goodly price that 1 was- 
prized at of them. And 1 took the thirty pieces of silver, and' 
cast them to the potter in the house of the Lord." The words,! 
cited by the Evangelist on this occasion, are expressly said to 
have been taken from the prophecies of Jeremiah^ though,. a». 
we perceive, this statement is notoriously contradicted by the 
fact. No inference, however, of any importance, can be derived 
from this circumstance, as we find by consulting the margin of 
Griesbach's Greek Testament, that sufficient authorities are now 
extant to justify the belief that the name of one of these pro- 
phets has by some mistake been substituted for that of the other. 
But the variation, in other respects, between the citation in St. 
Matthew and the text as it now stands, both in the Hebrew and 
ifa the version of the LXX, is too striking not to excite notice. 
' A third instance . presents itself in the ISth chapter of St. 
Matthew (v. 35.): "That it might be fulfilled which was 
spoken by the prophet, saying, I will open my mouth in pa- 
rables, I will utter things which have been kept secret fi"om the 
foundation of the world.'" It is worthy of observation, that 
these words, though here said to be quoted from the prophecies, 
are really taken from that division of the Scriptures distinguished 
by the title of the Hagiographa. The passage which the 
iacred writer had in view is unquestionably the second verse or 



Hi 



■ St. John six. 28. *!»» nxwrf^f * yf*9^, xly«, a*^. Psalm hix. «. 
(Septuagint.) Eff rhr ^Af*? fiw l^tvncay fxi o{»ff, Hebrew : ^aiptt^ WOKTt 
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tbe 78th Psalm : '^ I will open my mouth in a parable ; I will 
utter dark sayings of old." ' ' 

^ That these aod many other citations in the New Testanaent 
differ very considerably from the text of the corresponding pas- 
sages as they stand. in the original Hebrew Scriptures, or in 
that version. to which the early Christian writers more fre- 
quently resorted, — no one, I imagine, will hesitate to admit. But 
are we, on that account, at liberty to infer, that the facts to 
which they are applied are false, or that the chapters in which 
they are detailed must be spurious i Are we authorised to 
affirm, that, because the precise words, which our Saviour is 
related, in a preceding example, to have uttered on the cross, 
are not to be discovered in the present text of the Old Testa- 
ment,— ^no such expression was ever used ; or that no such me- 
morable event as the crucifixion ever took place ? Does the 
want of coincidence in this and similar instances justify bur 
discrediting the veracity of the whole work, or even our con- 
sidering that portion with which it is more immediately con- 
nected as the supposititious production of some subsequent 
author? It must be acknowledged, indeed, that respecting the 
gre^ater part of the New Testament, though the same circum- 
stance is frequently observable, these assertions have not been 
made, this mode of reasoning has not been adopted. But the 
first two chapters of St. Matthew have been destined to en- 
counter a different treatment. Thus because a passage from 
one of the prophets, which in its primary import related to the 
release of the Israelites from their slavery in JEgypt, is cited by 
tbe Evangelist in describing the return of our Lord from that 
country, a certain class of disputants contend, in the first place, 
that the quotation is completely misapplied ; and they then ven- 
ture to assume, that the whole account of the flight into Egypt 
IS destitute of foundation. Again, because the distance of 
Kamah from Bethlehem has been imagined to be too great to 
allow of the application of the prophecy, which originally re- 
spected the captivity, to the event to which it is referred by 



> By corapariM the following quotations in the New Testament with. 
«tm%'T'P''"^'°«.P.**rses in the Old, the same observation maVbe 

9 'fo luke^if '.^'^ T^^^^ ^T ^'' ^^^ ^*"- «^- ^ ^- Matt.JSvik 
12 Luke vH in^' 7k ^ five foUowmg, viz. Matt. xiii. 14, 15. Mark iv. 
IS. Liikc vui. 10, John xii. 40. Acts xxvui. 26, 27., all relate to tbe 
same prophecy m Isaiah. John xix. 86. Actsxiii 40 41 A?uiv i^ 
16, 17. and more particularly John vii. 37, 38 ' ^* 
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the sacred historian, tbey not only question the genuineness of 
the chapter containing, this narrative, but^ encouraged by the 
silence of Joseph us, they attempt to prove, that the massacre 
of the infants recorded of Herod is a transaction by no means 
entitled to serious belief. This procedure, howevei', on the 
part of our adversaries, must beyond ail doubt be deemed 
inconysistent with impartiality of inquiry, contrary to their own 
practice, on subjects unconnected with religion, and justified 
neither by the rul.es of legitimate argument, nor by the result of 
historical research^ 

Thus is the direct evidence in favor of the authenticity of the 
first two chapters of tlie gospel of St. Matthew submitted to 
the dispassionate decision of the reader, in conjunction with the 
replies to all the material objections which the subject has ex- ^ 
cited. It appears almost impossible to rise from this examina« 
tion without acknowleging, that the positive arguments in favor 
of the affirmative side of the question possess the same validity 
with those adduced to establish the genuineness of the rest of 
the New Testament, and that they are more than sufficient to 
overbalance the difficulties which have been placed in the oppo- 
site scale. Nothing, in short, seems wanting to render the evi- 
dence as complete as the nature of the case will admit, but the 
concurrent testimony of some of the early and invetei^ate 
enemies to the religion of Christy and this auxiliary proofs 
though by no means essential, we are able to produce. 

It has been shown, in the first place, that the two contro- 
verted chapters ?ire contained in every Greek manuscript of the 
four gospels which has reached the present times, with. the 
exception of one of so modern a date as the fourteenth century ; 
in which, however, let it be observed, the genealogy alone is 
deficient. But, even in this individual case, such is the com- 
mencement of the text of this gospel, as to render it in the 
highest degree probable, that the genealogy did actually exist 
in the prior manuscript, from which the present was imme- 
diately transcribed. With regard to those few manuscripts 
which have suffered from the mutilation of accident, or the cor- 
rosions of time, no inference can be deduced from that circum- 
stance which would not equally affect many other parts of the 
N ew Testament, where suspicion has never for one moment' 
been indulged.* In the next place, we have seen that the first 
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and second chapters are also induded in all the ancient and 
numerous ver$ions, stiU'extanti and suH accessible to the exami- 
nation of the learned. The antignity, indeed, of these versiona 
varies considerably ; but we have the satisfiEiction of knowing 
tliat one of them was made at least as early as in the middle of 
the second century, that another was in existence in the begin^ 
ning of that century^ and that a third which, though now Tost, 
formed the basis of the Latin Vulgate, is ascribed by the most 
competent judges to the same remote period. In a few Latin 
manuscripts, corrupt copies of the Latin Version, and of doubt- 
ful antiquity, the genealogy is separated by an interval from the 
remainder of these chapters. But since this novelty (for in no 
other instance is it to be discovered,) in all probability owed 
its origin to the difficulty felt by the copyists in reconciling the 
genealogy of St. Matthew with that of St. Luke, their testi- 
mony cannot be received; and the manuscripts themselves, 
compared with the celebrated versions made immediately from 
the Greek, are entitled to no authority whatever. In the third 
and last place, we have found that the strongest corroboration 
of the same point is afforded by the quotations from these 
chapters preserved in the writings of the Christian fathers of the 
second, third, and succeeding centuries. But in addition to the 
concurrent testimony of these early Christian writers, we have 
in our possession that of the three most acute and formidable 
adversaries with whom the religion of Christ had to contend 
during the first ages of its progress. If it be obvious from the 
language of Celsus, the Epicurean philosopher, who flourished 
in the second century, that he considered these chapters as 
genuine, we may rest persuaded that, with all his animosity 
against the doctrines they disclose, and all the ingenuity by 
which he was characterised, he was unable to detect those 
marks of a spurious character, which were reserved to be dis- 
covered by the keener intellects of modern disputants. He 
certainly did accuse the Christians (in a passage preserved by 
Origen') of altering the original of the gospels, ** in three or 
four instances, or oftener," in order to avoid the force of the 
objections urged against them. At the same time, it is manifest 



author from whom we derive this information, (Theodoret) likewise 
xncntioni that Taiian rejected the genealogy in St Luke, (the authority 
of which 18 now never called in question) ** and every thing which 
showed Jesus to he the son of David according to the flesh." His evi- 
dence, ttierefore, is of no weight whatever. 
» Orig. contra Celsuro, lib. ii, sect. 27. 
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that this could not apply to the chapters in question ; because nd. 
possible alteration of the text^ short of expunging the wbole> 
could have had the effect of removing the difficulties brought 
forward by their opponents, or of satisfying the minds of the 
latter respecting the miraculous accounts to which they deci- 
dedly refused to yield their assent. In truths whether the charge 
was well or ill founded, as it regarded the other parts of the 
New Testament, the addition of these two chapters (supposing 
them for a moment to be spurious) would, instead of obviating 
the objections of infidels, necessarily augment both their num- 
ber and their weight. That Celsus, however, did in fact en- 
tertain the belief of their authenticity, may be evidenced by 
indisputable references contained in the fragments of his treatise, 
as they are handed down to us by Origen. The Jew, who is 
represented by Celsus as arguing against the Christians, observes 
(vide Orig.contra Celsum, Cantab. l6dB. p. 106.) ''These things 
we have alleged to you out of your own writings, not needing any 
other witnesses. Thus you are beaten with your own weapons."' 
And in order to prove that he here refers to the first and secoild 
chapters of St. Matthew, as he afterwards does to other parts 
of the four gospels, we need only attend to some of the parti«- 
culars he has cited in the passages which Origen has happily 
preserved. Thus he mentions the incarnation and birth of 
Christ, and that he was born of a virgin ; the worship of the 
Magi ; the flight into Egypt ; and the slaughter of the infants. 
It is remarkable that the attacks of this acute opponent of 
Christianity were almost entirely confined to the four gospels 
now in our possession, though the apocryphal gospels at that 
period were very numerous : and with respect to the two 
chapters in controversy, it cannot ^ be doubted for a moment 
that, had any substantial proof been produced by the Ebionites 
and other heretical sects prior to that period against their au- 
thenticity, Celsus would gladly have availed himself of a cir- 
cumstance so favorable to his views. 

The testimony of Porphyry, who flourished in the earlier 
part of the third century, is not less satisfactory, and derives 
additional importance from bis possessing more extensive learn- 
ing and sreater critical skill than Celsus. Though the only 
part of his works in existence consists of quotations from them 
by Jerom and others of the fathers, they sufficiently attest tha* 
fact which it is our object to establish. Among the passages 



' Orjg* contra Cclsuniy pp. 22. 30. 3S. 45. 51. 
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quoted by Jerom we meet with an objection agsinst die 
genealogy iu St. Matthew, founded on the neceasity of re- 
peating one of the generations in order to complete the number 
speci6ed by the Evangelist. This difficulty iias been considered 
in a preceding pa;;e ; but the circumstance of its being urged 
by Porphyry testifies, beyond all dispute, that the first chapter 
of St. Matthew, as it now stands, was then considered as form- 
ing part of that gospel ; aud it is a fair inference, that the second 
chapter, from its close connexion with the first, was regarded 
in the same light. 

To the evidence afforded by these two celebrated headiens 
we may add the attestation of the emperor Julian as a power- 
ful corroboration in favor of the affirmative side of the question. 
His writings, indeed, like theirs, have long been extinct, but nu- 
merous passages have been preserved by Cyril, in his answer to 
Julian's attack on Christianity, confirming, in the most'Satis- 
factory manner, the authenticity of the principal books of the 
New Testament, and what is more immediately to the point, of 
the two chapters in dispute. After censuring the manner of 
applying particular prophecies of the Old Testament, made 
use of by Christians, he makes this observation :' '^ When you 
reckon up the genealogy gf Joseph, you carry it up to Judak ; 
but yon have not been able to continue this dexterously ; for 
MatUiew and Luke have been shown to differ with one another 
respecting the genealc^." This passage evidently indicates 
his belief that the Jirst chapter was the composition of St. 
Matthew; and that he entertained the same opinion of the 
second chapter, is evinced by an observation of St. Jerom in his 
commentaqr on Hosea (ix. 1.) :* " The emperor Julian, in the 
seventh volume of his malicious work against the Christians, 
vents his calumny upon this passage, (Matt. ii. 14, 15.) and says, 
that the Evangelist Matthew has here transferred to Christ what 
was written of Israel, in order to impose upon the simplicity 
of the gentile converts to Christianity.^ Of Julian's own opi- 
nion, therefore no doubt can exist for a moment ; and such was 
his virulence against the Christian faith, that h«l he been able 
to adduce any proof subversive of the genuineness of this part 
of the New Testament, no motive can l^ assigned for his keep- 
ing it concealed. Actuated by the inveterate spirit which he 



» Lardner's Works, voL viii. p. S97. 8vo. 
^ » Vide BclFs Boquiry into the Divine Missions of John the Baptist and 
Jesus Christ. Introductory Arguments, p. 64. 
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never scrnpled to display, he must unquestionablj have read and 
studied the works of Celsiis ,and Porphyry;' andif any more 
conclusive arguments had been advanced by them, we may rest 
assured that he would have urged them with all that force which 
his superior talents and acuteness were so capable of exerting. 
Thus pow^ful then is the evidence derived from these heathen 
adversaries to the religion of Christ. 

I have one additional testimony to adduce in confirmation of 
the same point, which appears to. me of singular importairce. 
It is undoubtedly a remarkable fact that Cerinthus^ one of the 
earliest heretics, and who is usually placed in the Arst century, 
is well known to have considered the genealogy of St. Matthew 
as forming part of the gospel of that.Evangelist. It is distinctly 
stated in the works of Epiphanius that this Gnostic heresiarc^ 
and his followers preferred the gospel of St. Matthew on ac- 
count of its genealogy ; and the following passage from the 
same father places the matter beyond all controversy : ^ f' It is 
allowed by all that Cerinthus made use of the beginning of St. 
Matthew's gospel, and from thence endeafored to prove that 
Jesus was the son of Joseph and Mary." 

From the foregoing statement of particulars, it follows as a 
necessary deduction, that if these, chapters were surreptitious, 
the interpolation could not have taken place during the life- 
time of St. Matthew, since, the autjhentic copies of the auto- 
graph must, it is obvious, have been preserved with the most 



' Should it be alleged, that it was impossible that Julian could have 
seen the works of Porphyry, because by a decree of Constantine the Great 
they were ordered to be destroyed ; we answer, that this edict could have 
been only pcartiaUy carried into execution, since we find that another 
decree to the very same eflfect was made by Theodosius the younger in 
the year 449, eighty-six years after the death of Julian ! .... 

* See the whole passage translated id Lardner's Works, voL ix. pp. 
3^2 — 3S9. 8vo. ed. The inconsistency of the Unitarians is here not a little 
remarkable. Dr. Williams, in bis Free Enquiry, considers Tatian's 
omission of the genealogy as unfavorable to its authenticity. Ilie 
editors of the Lnproved Vertioiif on the contrary, reject the authority, of 
this heresiarch, because his sentiments are completely adverse to the dpc* 
trine of the humanity of Christ; and they now acknowledge St. Matthew*$ 
genealogy to he gemdnCy because they find that it was received by Cerin- 
thus, who was notoriously hostile to the divinity of our D)rd. If there 
be any difference, the arguments in favor of the genealogy are not 
altogether so forcible as those in support of the remainder of thfise 
chapters.' The Unitarians, however, admit the former, and reject the 
latter. As long as the example of the Ebionites is suitable to their 
Tiews; they follow it without hesitation ; the instant it becomes subver 
aive of their peculiar tenets, it ia as decidedly condemned. 
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scrupulous care, and their contents known to every convert to 
the Christian faith. Not only were transcripts of the Scrip- 
tures made for the use of the different churclies as they were 
gradually formed, but it is clear, from St. Paul's injunctions on 
the subject, that it was the practice of the primitive believers 
to read them publicly in their religious assemblies ; so that no 
claudestine alteration in the text, no addition to the original, 
however trivial| could l>y any possibility have escaped detection. 
For tl^e same reason^ it would be preposterous to suppose that 
any attempt of the kind could have been made with die fiiintest 
hope of success, till after the death of all the apostles : and as 
it is gwieralty believed that St. John lived till the close of the 
first century, the only interval for the execution of . this chime- 
rical project would have been from the year 99, the period of 
that apostle's death, to the time when these chapters are proved 
to have existed. But Cerinthus, to whom the earliest reference 
to this disputed portion of Scripture can be traced^ fiourished, 
according to the best ohronologists, towards the latter end of 
the first century, and was contemporary with St. John, fiy 
this fact alone the practicability of forgery is at once negatived ; 
nor would die case be altered if it could be proved, (and it 
clearly never has been,) that Cerinthus did not exist before the 
early part of the ensuing century. But even taking the inter- 
val^ in which this frauckilent design could have been effected, in 
its greatest latitude^ and computing it from the death of St^ 
John to the middle of the second century, when thacontror 
verted chapters are indisputably contained in the versions of 
that date, and are quoted in the works of the fathers then livings- 
will the allegation of our opponents be rendered at all more 
credible i Let us bear in mind that the copies of ^. Matthew's 
autograph must during that period have been multiplied to a 
very great extent, in order to keep pace with the increasing 
number of converts; and on the supposition that an aiddition of 
so remarkable a nature could be effected, itmust have originated 
(as indeed has been affirmed) with some partici^ar secti for 
the purpose of exalting, in the estimation of the world, the 
person and^ character of the founder of their religion. Are we 
then to believe that the efforts of this parly were attended widi 
such complete success, as to induce the whole body of Cbiia- 
tiaas, scattered in different parts of Europe and Asia, to con- 
■®»5I*^ Ae admission of this fabricated narrative respecting the 
nativity of Christ, and to suffer it to be delivered down lo 
their posterity as /a genuine portion of die original gospel { Or 
is it possible tocpnceive that no mention either of the attempt 
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itself, or of the time when it was made, sho^ild occor in the 
writings of that period, and that even no allusion to it should 
be traced to the primitive fathers of the church, or to their 
immediate successors i The very notion is preposterous. It is 
true, indeed, that these two chapters were rejected by some of 
the Ebioniteis, as we have seen ; but it must be recollected that 
the whole of thil sect formed but a very small portion of the 
early converts to Christianity ; and that even if the identity of 
their gospel with that of St. Matthew could be proved, such 
was the singularity of their tenets, and such the licence they 
▼entured to take with the text of the sacred writings^ that no 
authority whatever could be derived from their example. As 
one instance of the unjustifiable prejudice of this heretical party, 
we may remark that they considered the great apostle of the 
gentiles to be nothing less than an impostor, and that, as a 
necessary cbnisequence^ they discarded his writings. That the 
same persons therefore should refuse to receive the commence* 
ment'of St. Matthew's gospel, can excite little surprise, and 
can certainly never be allowed to weiaken its validiQr. 

Still more extraordinary is the total omission of any mention of 
this fraud, (supposingit to have been perpetrated) in the alignments 
advanced by the early opponents of Christianity. It is notorious 
that Celsus, and Porphyry, and Julian were all inveterate in 
their disbelief of the divine origin of this religion, and were 
equally zealous and acute in devising means to effect its subver- 
sion : and is it to be imagined that they would have neglected 
so admirable an opportunity of exposmg their adversaries as 
any such fraudulent attempt would have presented to them i In 
truth, it is perfectly obvious that the motive which actuated 
those who rejected these disputed chapters was not the want 
of evidence in proof of their authenticity, but the miraculous 
nature of the facts which they detul. What then is the natural 
inference to be drawn from these premises i It amounts to 
nothing short of this, — that to believe that any plan of inter- 
polating into the text of St. Matthew's gospel, widely diffused 
as it then was, so considerable a portion of our present text as 
that which is occupied by the first and second chapters, should 
have been successfully accomplished during the short interval 
which elapsed from the death of St. John to the commence- 
ment, or even middle of die second century ; and further to 
believe that such a perilous fabrication,— so extraordinary 
from the nature of the facts which it relates, and so ex- 
posed to observation from the prominent situation in which it 
1^ placed,-*--should be passed over in profound silence bolh 
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by ibe fiittidn and the enemies of the Chrifldm fiuii^ would 
be an instance of credulity to the last degree extravagant and 
absurd. 

After this accumulation of ptoof^ it must require objec* 
tions of a very different character from those usually advanced 
by sceptics, to shake the firmness of our conviction, or to au- 
thorise the indulgence of reasonable dbubt. Unfortunately for 
our opponents on this occasion, those which have been u^ed 
against the first and second chapters of St. Matthew are founded 
on diflSculties which either admit of a rational solution, or 
which, if they are allowed to possess any weight, roust equally 
invalidate the authenticity of other portions of Scripture, which 
are universally acknowleged to be the productions of the 
writers to whom they are attributed, fiut even were the diffi- 
culties alleged as formidable as they are contended to be, still 
we inaintain, that so preponderating is the pasiiive evidence 
whicfh has been here adduced, that the rejection of the fact it 
is brought to establish, would be in direct opposition to eveiy 
principle of sound reasoning and impartial discussion. 

It has been asked indeed, by those who advocate the opposite 
side of the question, why any degree of apprehension should be 
excited by the exclusion of these chapters from the sacred 
canon, since they disclose no doctrine which may not be found 
in some other part of Scripture. Are not the objections to 
Revelation, they observe, by this means evidently diminished, 
and the opposition of Deists rendered less justifiable, and less 
pregnant with danger f The removal of every needless obstacle 
to the reception of the faith we profess, is unquestionably an 
object greatly to be desired • but the whole tenor of the fore- 
going inquiry has amply testified, that the present is not one of 
those cases to which the remark can with justice be applied. 
If we' except those deluded slaves of fanaticism who lay claim 
to an extraordinary effusion of the Holy Spirit, and who boast 
that they receive no doctrine of the certainty of which they are 
not convinced by a divine impulse, it is univeraally admitted by 
protestahts, that the truth of Christianity is incapable of being, 
proved in any other manner than by human testimony. By 
this alone we learn, that eighteen centuries from the present 
time, twelve men, uneducat^ inhabitants of Judea, of irre- 
proachable integrity and sound understanding, submitted to a 
life of suffering and hardship for the sake of propagating a 
religion by which they could acquire neither wealth, power, 
nor reputation ; and for wbicli, rather than renounce their 
persuasion of its divuie origin, they cheerfully mcunred persecu^ 
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cotioD aod death.' By testioiQiiy alone^ we'can asceitain the 
reality of the miracles and the acconipliahment of the prophecies 
attributed to the great Founder of the Christian Faith. And^ by 
what other mode of prpof can we be assured that the compo- 
sitions wbicb describe these transactio^is were written by the 
authors whose names they bear^ and that they have reached the 
present times without any alteration that can affect either the 
doctrines which they deliver, or the facts they detail f What- 
ever, then, tends to lessen our confidence in the attestations of 
competent and impartial witnesses, — whatever would encourage 
us to discredit their concurrent testimony to events not incon- 
sistent with human reason, — must in the same proportion en- 
danger the stability of the religion of Christ. 

We maintain, that the direct testimony in support of the first 
two chapters of St. Matthew is of the same nature and the 
same efficacy, as that which is produced to authenticate the other 
parts of the New Testament ; and that the objections, derived 
from, the discrepancy of some of the quotations which they 
contain with their corresponding passages in the Hebrew 
Scriptures, can never be allowed, even -when taken in their 
utmost latitude, to alter the credibility of the positive evidence 
confessedly in our possession. And hence we feel ourselves 
authorised to affirni that the understandings of those, who deny 
that these chapters are the genuine production of the author of 
the remainder of this gospel, are, in this case, most inconsistently^ 



' There is a remarkable saying of Voltaire on this subject recorded 
in hisLifeby Condorcet, which serves to show the enn|ity ofthis singular 
character against Christianity, and to lead us at the same time to reflect 
how unavailing have been his eflForts to destroy its* evidence : " Je suis 
las." disait»il un jour, " de leur entendre rep6ter que douze homm^s ont 
suffi pour etablir le Christianisme, et j'ai en vie de leur prouver qu'il n'en 
faut qu'un pour le d§lruire." Edit, printed atKehl, p. 113. Never was 
there a wish more happily disappointed ! 

Beyond all question, the most formidable objection against the truth 
of Christianity is that which was advanced by Hume, and which main- 
tained that no human testimony can be sufficient to sanction our belief 
of any fact not conformable to the experience of the great mass of 
mankind. Had it been possible to establish the validity of this position, 
it would certainly have proved fatal to the religion of Christ; but with 
all the plausibility with which it is proposed, and all the labored inge- 
nuity by which it is defended, there is no sophism in science which ad- 
mits of a more decisive answer, or which has received a more compleie 
confutation from eminent writers. Among the numerous replies to this 
boasted arg\iment of our English historian, we are perhaps indebted for 
the most successful exposure of its fallacy, to the powerful reasoning of ^ 
Dr. Campbe].! aod Bishop Douglas. 
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iaflu^aoed hj a lest degree of evidence in preferaice to a 

greater. 

Not msmy years have elapsed ttnce an eminent scholar^ whoMi 
distioguisbed talents and classical attainnients claugaed universal 
respecty ventured to dispute the foundation of the popular be-> 
lief in the existence of ancient Troy. From the want of coin* 
cidence between the present geography of the Troad, and thti 
descriptions of Homer, in conjunction with other collateral 
aiguments, he endeavoured to prove that ^his celebrated (uty 
m-as nothing more than the creation of the poet's mind, and that 
the siege by which it is described to have been annihilated, 
and which will ever form an sera in the annals of Greece^ bas 
no more claim to our serious credence than tbe fictions of 
romance.' To this bold hypothesis it has been justly objected, 
that, in addition to its deficiency of proof, it tends to subvert 
the basis of all historical testimony, and to generate an indiscri* 
minate scepticism respecting the remote transactions of past 
ages. And if this complaint be well founded, in a case where 
the higher interests of mankind cannot be affected, it must 
surely be attended with consequences the most injarioua, to 
suffer a few apparent incongruities to outweigh the united at- 
testation of former times, respecting a portion of Scripture so 
long received as that which has been the subject of the present 
examination. What is it in effect, but to cherish a spirit of 
groundless disbelief, by magnifying circumstances of minor im- 
portance into substantial and overwhelming objections ?. . 

It has long been a complaint, which, though become trite 
from repetition, still forces itself on our notice, that so perfectly 
obscured are the understandings of some men on controversial, 
points of theology, that no arguments however conclusive, no 
evidence however luminous and unperplexed, can persuade them 
to abandon the most chimerical tenets when promulgated by 
their own party, or to discern the most palpable errors in tbe 
reasoning of those who stand forward in their defence. And 
yet, under the malignant infiuence of the same disposition, the 
most trivial objections urged against the opposite side of the 
question,— circumstances which on any odier occasion would be 
regarded as too frivolous to claim attention, — are deemki abun- 
dantly sufficient to satisfy every unbiassed mind, and to esta- 
blish a full conviction of tbe folly and weakness of those to 
whom they are opposed. The justness of these remarks is but 
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too wlell exemplified in the discussion before us. We may feel 
perhaps some degree of astonishment that proofs so little liable 
to misconception as those Which have been detailed in the pre- 
ceding pages^ should meet with resistance ; we may regret that 
difficulties capable of being so easily solved^ should in the 
opinion of our adversaries sanction the disbelief of any part of 
the sacred volume ; but in extending our inquiries^ we perceive 
that these effects are not altogether so unaccountable^ as we 
mighty at first, be led to imagine. The great majority of those 
who deny the authenticity of this portion of St. Matthew^ we 
must call to our recollection, likewise deny the divinity of 
Christ. But in these very chapters is contained the history of 
our Lord's miraculous birth, which, if true, must prove fatal to 
the hypothesis framed by the Unitarians. That this fact has 
operated as the principal cause of the opposition which ha? 
been made to thie chapters in question, is rendered clear by the 
conduct of the same individuals in controverting the authority 
of the two first chapters of St. Luke's gospel, which confirm 
the account of the former evangelist respecting our Saviour's 
nativity. To what an extent the spirit of scepticism will con- 
duet those who have submitted to its control, some idea may 
he formed by adverting to the attempt which has been made to 
expunge from the text of the sacred books whatever is disco- 
vered to be hostile to their views. In the present instance, 
the only fact which they have been able to bring forward, wear- 
ing the faintest semblance of external evidence, is, that the first 
and second chapters of St. Luke's gospel were rejected by the 
Marcionites. But whoever possesses any acquaintance with 
ecclesiastical history must be well aware that the followers of 
Marcion' were always considered as heretics notoriously de- 
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> To be convinced of the folly of placing any confidence in the opi- 
nions and practice of this aect, it is only necessary that we should re- 
collect that they rejected all the gospels except that of St. Luke, and 
that even from this they expunged not only the first and second chap- 
ters, but several other passages, inconsistent with their tenets. In 
several instances also they altered the text of this gospel. It is a sin- 
gular fact, and which is alone decisive of the question, that TertuUian, 
who wrote a treatise expressly in answer to Marcion and his adherents, 
has not even hinted at the slightest evidence brought forward by this sect 
to authorise their rejecting so material apart of the text of St. Luke. The 
whole subject, however, has undergone a minute investigation by Dr. 
lioeffler, a German divine, who is led to the conclusion (in which 
Bishop Marsh fully concurs) that the copy made use of by Marcion was 
not, in truth, St. Luke's gospel, but some apocryphal gospel, which con- 
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•portion of Scripture be admitted without reserve, and the 
doctrines which are there unfolded be cordially embraced. 

To pursue any other mode of conduct^ would be at once to 
violate the laws of sound criticism, to annihilate one of the 
primary sources of rational conviction/ and to countenance the 
introduction of principles^ which, if universally received^ would 
speedily effect the • subversion of that sacred citadel in which 
are deposited the standard of our faith^ and the charter of our 
hopes. 



NOTICE OF 

FLA VII MEROBAUDIS CARMINUM Oraiio^ 
nisque Reliquia^ ex Membranis Sangallemibus edita 
a B. G. NiEBUHRio, C. F. St. Gallep, 1824. 



OouNSBLLOR of State Niebuhr, long since celebrated in the 
republic of letters, continues gathering laurels in a field, which> 
since his edition of Frorito, he never entered on without increas- 
ing his celebrity. He h^s lately enriched Latin literature witb 
a new Anecdcion, containing fragments of .poems, and of. a 
v^ discourse, composed, to all appearance, by Flavins Merobaudei 
w — ^worthy of attention in more than one respect* It is a codex 

^ rescriptus, from a German library, whose treasures of monu- 
i^ .ments from antiquity are for the most part yet unknown. Mr. 

^ V. Arx, the worthy director of the Seminary at St. Gallen, 

, excited by the interesting results of the researches in several 
'; Italian libraries, had reviewed the numerous codices formerly 

r belonging to the Chapter, and pointed out among them several 

S codices rescriptos, which he tried to examine and appreciate 

according to their contents. Mr. Niebuhr, at that time on his 
^ retmn to Germany, inquired after resources for his intended 

I new edition of Charisius. Mr. V. Arx not only satisfied him 

in this respect, but also communicated to him his discoveries. 
At last, prevented^ by the increasing weakness of his sight, from 
completing the investigation, he left the whole business to the 
more experienced scholar. 

The Ms. No. 908 had, among those which were reviewed, 
been marked out, as undoubtedly containing something new and 
interesting. It belongs to the ninth century, and forms part of 
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ft considerable volume, for the materials of which old codices 
had been indiscriminately made use of. For the whole Ms.^ 
with the exception of a few leaves, is made up of parts, or 
rather fragments of old codices^ to which necessity and accideoit 
have given the present shape. Over the original characters, 
which the ordinary means were employed to efFace, or at least 
to render illegible, we read now a Latin glossarium^ of a very 
subordinate value, although an ineditum one, which it might not 
be altogether uninteresting to examine more closely. The ves-- 
tiges of the older characters exhibit, as far as it is possible to 
decipher them, subjects partly liturgical, partly medicinal, and 
partly also theological. Amidst them there are those leaves 
from which the fragments above-mentioned are taken, and to 
which Mr. Niebuhr has, in preference, devoted his attention. 

These leaves amount to no more than eight ; of which four 
at least may have belonged to the same section (ad octavum 
libri discerpti quaternionem), as the contents, though not regu- 
larly continued, are yet of a nature nearly related. £ven these, 
however, are not preserved entire, but curtailed on two sides, 
in order to give them the present form ; a circumstance, tyr 
which the extent even of the small part which has been saved is 
considerably diminished. 

The parchment is of the most delicate kind ; the letters uncial, 
reminding us of the celebrated Veronese codex of Cajus; and 
the whole codex, to all appearance, originating in the fifth 
century. 

The preserved fragments, which have .been published by Mr. 
N., amount to seven ; five poetical, and two in prose, the latter 
undoubtedly parts of one and the same rhetorical composition. 
Carmen 1, of twenty-three lines, in the elegiac metre ; Carmen 
2; of fourteen lines, the commencement of which is mutilated, 
both addressed to the Emperor Valentinian 111. ; Carmen 3, 
of seven lines, likewise fragmentary. ; Carmen 4, of forty^six 
lines. Then jfollow orationis de laudibus Aitii fragmentum 
1 et 2. At last Carmen 5, superscribed Epii PatOf of 
197 hexameters. The text has been accurately printed after the 
Ms., the peculiarities of which are carefully noticed ; notes have 
been added, sufiicient to illustrate the text, though perhaps to 
a less extent than may be desirable. (Mr. JS. apologises for this 
from the want of the requisite resources.) This short commentary 
also, no less than his other writings, exhibits the extensive learn- 
ing of Mr. N., and in particular, his eminent attainments in 
historical criticism. % 

The sad condition of the leaves, which have furnished these 
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fragmentSi has firequently placed Mr. N. under the necessity of 
supplying by conjecture partly the commencenient, partly the 
«nd of the verses and lines. This has been done, especially in 
the first fragmenti and even to a greater extent in Carm. 5^ 
from V. 60^97,^ and likewise from 144 to the end. About 
these supplementa hypercritical readers only, we think, will 
quarrel with the editor. 

All these pieces or firagments may be rightly said to consti- 
tute a whole^ on account of their having for their object one 
person. Flavins Aetius^ whose biography they enrich with 
some new and very interesting traits. By this circumstance 
the time^ when the author of these compositions lived, is pretty 
exactly fixed ; namely, in the early part of the fifth century. 

The name of the author is not mentioned either in the poems 
or the panegyric, (for as such this discourse appears even in the 
form of fragments ;) but a remarkable parallel, occurring in the 
latter, may lead to discover it. Mr. N. follows this vestige, 
and attempts, by a conjecture, which cannot be otherwise 
called than very ingenious, to find out the true name of the 
author. There is a passage in the fragments of the speech, 
which occurs, almost in the same words, in a table of marble, 
discovered about ten years ago, by digging on the Foro XJlpio 
at Rome. It is an inscription on the base of a statue erected 
in honor of Flavins Merobaudes, This inscription, which has 
been illustrated by Mr. Fea^ and of which Mr. "Niebuhr gives 
an exact copy in the commentary of the announced book, not 
only mentions the name, but gives also a detailed account 
of the merits of Flavius Merobaudes. The words, dedicata 
IIL KaL jiug. Conss. DD. NN. Theodnsio XV. ei Falen- 
tiniano II1[,, point out the year 435, at which time, in all 
probability, the panegyric also was pronounced. 

As to the discourse, therefore, every doubt might be con- 
sidered as removed ; but as to the poems, there is still some 
matter of just scruple. For the manner iu which the learned 
counsellor of state has attempted to clear it, we refer, our 
readers to the book itself. 

We conclude this announcement with the following remarks : 
A Merobaudes is mentioned in Fabricii Biblioth. Lat. Med. et 
Inf. ^tat. tom. 5. pag.212. (of the German editor), as a Spanish 
scholar, to whom Fabricius ascribes a poem, beginning with 
the words, Proles vera Dei antiqnior omnibus annis. The 
author of the Bibliotheca considers this Merobaudes, and one 
mentioned by Idacius ad a. 427*» to be the same person. The 
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Words of Idacius are : MerobaudeSf natu nobilis et eloquentia 
merito vel maxime in poematis studio veteribus camparandus 
(cotnp. Niebur, p. Praef. ix), testimonio ctiam pRovec- 
TU8 STATUARUM. Thcsc Words admit of no other reference 
than to our Flavius Merobaudes, author of the announced 
compositions, of whom Boethius also speaks several times with 
great respect : vide Comment, in Topica Cicer. iv. p. SO?^ and 
V. p, 833, of the Basil edition of 1570. 
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BALTHASSARIS CASTILIONIlPatriciiMan^ 
tuani^ Carmina^ et alia Opuscula^ aucta^ emendaia^ 
et illustrata. In Padova^ 1733. 



[Concluded from No. LXF.'\ 

J. hbue is, lastly, another sort of poetry, which does not, orat least 
ought not to rank so high as those we have before attempted to 
point out. It is not diversified or ennobled by luxuriant imagery, 
sublimity of thought, or powerful language, but acquires alt 
its attractions from the total absence of all meretricious orna- 
ment, a certain ** curiosa felicitas" of expression, simplicity, 
sensibility, and pathos. It is best adapted for amatory poetry, 
and is in fact the very style which the greatest masters of that 
art have adopted. The most perfect specimens of this depart- 
ment of poetry are, we think, the £pistles of Ovid, the Eloise 
of Pope ; and, though last, not lenst, the Elegies of the eloquent 
and impassioned Tibullos. It is a species of writing which 
speaks more to the heart than the imagination, — which awaken^ 
our sympathies, instead of our energies, — and which elicits no 
emotions of wonder, rapture, or admiration, but only the kindly 
and gentle overflowings of a susceptible heart. How exqui^ 
sitely beautiful and simple is the exclamation of Zelika in Lalla 
Rookh, when she is urged by her lover to fly from the snares of 
the tyrant, who had first deceived, and then betrayed and ruined 
her! 

** What ! take the lost one with thee? — let her rove 
By thy dear side, as in those days of love. 
When we were both so happy, both hOfmref* 
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How natural, and yet how feeling the expression of Tibullus ! 

^Noo €go totus abesset amor, sed mutuus esset, 
Orabam ; nee tepoue carere velitn*' 

And how thrilling are the emotions summoned up by the sim- 
ple and unadorned words of the gentle Hypermnestra ! 

'' I, pedes quo te rapiunt et aune, 
Dum favet nox, et Venus ; i secundo 
Omine ; et mntri memorem sepulchro 

Sealpe qiterelamJ* 

Numerous as the favorers of this style of poetry are, and much 
as we ourselves admire it, we still cannot but think that it 
ought not to be placed in competition with those before enu- 
merated ; and for this reason, that it partakes of less inspi- 
ration, as it is more nearly allied to prose, resting its whole 
merits on the appeals which it makes to the heart and feelmgs. 
It is the poetry of unadorned nature ; and is immediately de- 
faced, when it becomes loaded with gaudy trappings and 
swelling sounds. It is the poetry of Burns. But can he 
compete with a genius such as Shakspeare i Bums is the na*« 
tional poet of Scotland — Shakspeare the poet of no age or 
country, but all countries and all time. 

These in our opinion are the necessary constituents of poetry ; 
and indeed it will be difficult to find any one (we speak in 
courise of poets, not rhymesters) who is not remarkable for, or 
whose pec\iliar talent is not. characterised by, one of these four 
qualities. He who can combine them all must ever stand super- 
eminent ; and the station to be assigned to others ousht to be 
determined according as they possess the highest or lowest of 
these attributes. Tlie poetry of the Iliad consists principally 
in the force, beauty, and copiousness of the language, the 
striking contrast of character, and the variety of incident. The 
Iliad, and Gerusalemme Liberata, are rather the works of a 
highly cultivated taste, and active fancy, than the sublime 
inspirations of real poetry. The Lusiad is somewhat of the 
same order, except that it abounds in strong and nervous senti* 
ment, which we in vain seek for in either of the two preceding 
poems. Milton and Dante had more sublimity, more of real 
inspiration, grander ideas, and more powerful language at 
command than any of these great masters of epic poetry ; and 
in our opinion are decidedly superior to them all. 

We have already taken so much room in explaining our 
sentiments relative to the necessary qualities of poetry in gene- 
ral, that we must defer all particular consideration of the modern 
Latin poets until our next paper. Having now cleared away 
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At quicumque isCiiic ad nos aeoesserit hospct^ 

Hone ej^oquid dicas, quid (adasnc^ rogo- 
CuDcta mihi de te incutiiiDt audita timorem; 

Vano etiam absentes saepe ttmore paveoL 
Sed mihi nescio quis narravit sspe tumultus^ 

Miscerique neoes per fora, perque ^ias ; 
Cum popiili pars h»c Ursum, pan iUa ColuBdiaiii 

loTocat, et trepida corripit armamanu. 
Ne tiiy ne, quaesq, taotis te innmilte peridis; 

Sat tibi sity tato posse redire domuai. 
Ronue etiam lama est coltas habitare puellas, 

Sed qu» lascivo turpiter igoe caleut* 
lUis veoalis forma est, corpusque^ pudorque; 

His to blaoditiis ne capiaie, cave. 
Sed nisi jam captom blanda base te Tioda tenerent, 

Tam longas abseos non pateiere moras. 
Nam memini, cum te Tivum jurare solebas, 

Non me, si cupias, posse carere diu. 
Vivis, Casdlion ; vivasque beatios opto ; 

Nee tibi jam durum est me canusse £u. 
Cor tna mutata est ieitur mens ? cur prior illc^ 

nie too nostri corde refrixit amor? 
Cur tibi nunc videor vilis ? ne^ ut ante solebam, 

Digna, tori sociam qoam patiare tui ? 
Scilicet in ventos promissaabiere, fidesque, 

A bostris simoi ac Testri abiere ocoli. 
£t tibi nunc subeunt forsaa lastidia nostri, 

£t ^ve jam Hippoljrtes nomen in aure tna est. 
* Me tibi, teque mihi sors, et Deus ipse dedere ; 

Qaidnam igitur nobis dissidiom esse potest.' 
Verum ut me fugtas, patriam fiigis, improbe? nee te- 

Cara parens, nati nee pia cora tenet? 
Quid queror? en ma scribenti epistola yeoit, 

Grau qoidem, dictis si modo certa fides; 
Te nostri desiderio langocre, pedemque 

Quam primum ad pauios velle referre hues ; 
Torqoerique mora, sed magni jossa Leonis 

Jamdudum reditus detinuisse tnos. 
Hi5 egp perlectis, sic ad tna verba rerixi, 

Surgere ut aestiris imbribos herba soleC 
Qos licet ex toto non au^m Tera fioeri, 

Qualiaaiaique tamen csedulitate jnvant. 
Credam ^o quod fieri cnpio, votisque 6;febo 

Ipsa meis ; vera bsc quis vetet esse taoscn ? 
Nee tibi sunt prscoidia terrea, nee tibi dura 

Ubera in Alpinis cautibos ursa dedit. 
Nee culpanda toa est mora, nam prscrpla deonim 

Non ms, nee tntum est spemere vdle homini. 
Esse tamen fertur dementia tanta Leonis^ 

Ut hcHi bumanas audiat anre preces^ 
Tu modo et illios numen veneratos adoia, 

fVonaqoe sacratisoscola da p^^KJ"**^ 
Camqne tua attuleris sopplex vota, ad^ce nostra, 
Atque meo largas nomine fimde preccs. 
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Aut jube»t te jam properare ad moBoia MantOs, 

Aut me Romaoas tecum habitare domos. 
Nam que ego sum sine te, veluti spoUata magistro 

Cymba, procellosi quam rapit unda maris. 
£t data cum tibi.sim utroque orba puelia parente^ 

* Solus tu mibi vir, solus uterque parens. 
Nunc nimis ingrata est vita hsc mihi; namque ego tantum 

^ Tecum vivere amem^ tecum obeamque linens. 
Praestahit veniam mitis deus ille roganti, 

Auspiciisque bonis, et bene, dicit, eas. 
Ocyus hue celeres mannos conscende, viator, 

Atque moras omnes rumpe, viamque vora. 
Te Iseta excipi.et, festisque ornata coronis, 

£t domini adventum sentiet ipsa domus. 
3 Vota ego persolvam templo, inscribamque tabellae ; 

Hippoly te, salvi coojugis ob reditum.'' 

Our second extract is altogether of a different style ; but not 
less deserving of our warmest approbation. It is a happy 
imitation of the best and purest writing of Propertius ; pos- 
sessing all his elegance and sprightliness, without that affected 
and excessive display of learnings which too often chills the 
flow of the Roman poet. Though an imitation, it is as an 
imitation should be — not a servile copy of any particular set 
of phrases and sentiments, recooked and served up for the 
twentieth time, till they become flat and insipid ; but rather 
betokening a congeniality of thought and feeling, caught perhaps 
from the inspirations of some master-hand, and yet breathing 
the freahness and spirit of an original. 

Adpuellam in littore ambulantem. 

** Ad mare ne accedas propius, mea vita ; protervos 

Nimirum, et turpes coutinet unda deos. 
Hi rapiunt, si quam incautam aspexere puellam 

Secures bibulo littore ferre gradus. 
Quin etiam in siccum exsiliunt saepe, agmine facto, 

Atque abigunt captos ad sua regna homines. 
Turn si qua est inter praedam formoBa pueila, 

Tantum hsec non subito piscibus esca datur ; 
Sed miseram foedis male habent complexibus omnes, 

Invitamque jubent hispida monstra pati. 
Os informe iliis, rictus, oculique minaces, 

Asperaque anguino cortice membra rigent. 
Barba impexa, ingens, alga limoque virenti 

Oblita, oletque gravi lurida odore coma. 

1 Tu mihi sola domus, tu, Cynthia, sola penates. 

Propert. Eleg.i. 11, 84. 
* Horat.Od.iii. 9.ult. 

^ Armaqiie cum tulero ports votiva Capente, 
Subscribam : Salvo grata puelia viro. 

Propert. Eleg.i v. 3.1}. 
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Hos tu seu pisceis sea monstra obscoena vocare, 

Sive deosy mavis ; si sapis, ipsa cave. 
Nee tibi sit taoti, pietos legisse lapillos, 

Ut pereas magno, vita, dolore meo. 
Quia potius diversi abeamus ; respice, ut antrum 

Ad deztram viridi protegit umbra solo. 
Decurrit rivus gelidis argenteus uudis, 

Pictaque odorato flore renidet humus. 
Irominet et fonti multa oemus ilice densum, 

Et volucres liquido gutcure dulee canunt. 
Hie poteris tuto molli requiescere in herba 

Propter aquaro, et niveos arone lavare pedes. 
Tu mihi serta tuis contexta coloribus ; ipse 

Texta meis contra mox tibi serta legam. 
Floribus, et roseis crinem reJimita corollis, ^ 

Et comto incedes conspicienda sinu. 
Poplite deiode teous surcincta imitabere Nymphas; 

Obvia marrooreum deteget aura latus. 
Sllvicolas, mea vita, decs torquebis amore ; 

Iguibus urentur flumina et ipsa meis. 
Inde domuro formosa mage et mage culta redibis. 

Rumpetur tacita tum Hippolyte invidia. 
Sed sensim subsistas, ne te tbrte puellarum 

^qualis versam cernat abire chorus. 
Nesciat hoc quisquam, nam si nos turba sequatur. 

Antra ingrata tibi, ingrata et enint aemora : 
. Has fatuas rapiant pelagi, sine^ monstra paellas : 

Nbs cdeptum hue furtim dissimulemus iter. 
Quod si qua interea audieris per littora murmur. 

Lux mea, te in nostro protiuus abde sinu.*^ 

There are but two faults, which we tan find in this little 
piece to hinder it from being perfect ; the .cold and insufferable 
conceit, 

'* Ignibus urentur flumina et ipsa meis ;'' 
and the shameful carelessness of such a csesura as 

** Antra ingrata tib: ingrata et erunt nemora." 
But as this poem was not published originally with the rest ot 
Castiglione's Latin verses, but discovered amongst his papers 
after his death, it is probable that it had not received its final 
polish from the pen of its author ; and then it would ber an 
ungenerous and ungrateful task to criticise it too minutely; 

« Velut si 
Egregio inspersos reprehendas corpore msvos.'' 

We might add a long list of mighty names, Scaliger^ Vulpius, 
Brokhusius, Burmann, Scc, all of whom have been loud in 
celebrating the praises of Castiglione, did we imagine that our 
readers would need any further recommendation, or any more 
powerful excitement towards procuring a copy of this little 
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book, than the extracts which we have made. They speak for 
themselves, more eloquently and substantially than the empty 
praises of all the schoiiiVs the world has produced. 



ORIGINES; 

Or^ Remarks on the Origin of several States, Empires, 
and Cities. By SiE W. Drummond. 8vo. 

_ « 

The fiebraw tbe primitiTe langaage of inaQkind. 

[Conclicdedfrom No. LXVJ] 

In the first volume of his interesting researches, page 85, Sir 
W. Drummond observes, 

** It can be shown from the Bible itself, that the language spoken by 
mankind before the flood was Hebrew.'' 

His proof for the truth of this position is, that many of the 
names of persons mentioned before the flood were given to 
them for reasons specified, which very reasons appear manifestly 
in the etymological meaning of the names in Hebrew. 

He instances Kain, of whom his mother said, 1 have gotten 
a man from the Lord; but Kain in Hebrew signifies acjtiist- 
tion, and the reference of Kainiti, I have gotten, to Kain, 
shows that Eve spoke in the Hebrew language. 

Parkhurst in his preface to his Hebrew Lexicon confirms 
Sir W. D. as follows : ** It appears evident from the Mo- 
saic account of the original formation of man, that language 
was the immediate gift of God to Adam ; and the language 
thus communicated by God to Adam, notwithstanding the 
objections of ancient or modern cavillers, was no other (I 
mean as to the main and structure of it) than that Hebrew 
in which Moses wrote. £lse what meaneth the inspired 
historian when be wrote^ Gen. ii. 19, Whatsoever Adam 
called every living creature^ that was the name thereof? And 
the names of Adam, Eve, Cain, Abel, Seth, Noah, &c., with 
their etymological reasons, are as truly Hebrew as those of 
Peleg, Abraham, Sarah, Isaac, &.c.'' See the references in 
Parkhurst to authors who have treated this subject. 

It is very satisfactory, then, to find that an unprejudiced and 
competent inquirer. Sir W. Drummond^ has been led by close 
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imrestigatioii, to this very conciiuion, that die Hebrew, is. the 
prraiitiire hi^age of mankind. 

It is also of great importance in the present age» thai these 
should be some witnesses for truth, when it is not generdlj 
understood that questions must be examined in a deforce ade- 
quate to their length and breadth, and argued according to 
die particular evidencre of which they are susceptible. For 
while we boast diat we live in the age of light and reason, and 
that we are they diat ought to be heard, 

'Hiulf yap watigoov-fUyuiuivwes eix9iuf.elif€a, 
it is too often found in fact that the most absurd suggestion of 
RpossUnliiyf of a may bb, is deemed sufficient to overset the 
most indissoluble chain of arguments. In truth, if I may be 
permitted to express my own sense of the difference between 
the logic of our forefathers, and that of the present generation, 
though with many bright exceptions, to which number Sir 
W. D. eminently belongs, it would be in the following dis- 
tich ; 

Si quondam ratio fieri pro posse valebat. 
Jam posse et fieri pro ratione valet. 
Mot that 1 blame any one for suggesting a may be: far I 
propose now to do so myself, and to state every may be that is 
connected with this question ; but what I animadvert on is, that 
in the present age we dismiss the most interesting and im- 
portant conclusions made by oonipetent inquirers, without 
inquiring even into the kind and degree of evidence on which 
they rest; much more, without weighing well the whole train 
of the ailment, and distinguishing errors from truths. And 
this we do, because our forefathers as much exceeded in car- 
rying too far the maxim 

Cuilibet in arte sua credendum est. 
The happy mean is, either examine thoroujghly for yourself, if 
you are able, or properly attend to those who do so examine ; 
a sentiment well expressed in Aristotle's Ethics, ch. iv. 
^0$ ii xff jx^' auTog voep, jx^r aXXov axoucoy 

The Romans most wisely adopted this maxim. (Iav. lib. 22. 
§ 290 Hesiod was the original author. I will propose then 
such may be*$ to Sir W. Drummond's position as occur to my 
mind ; not that they have ai\y weight with myself, but because 
they may have some with others. The first of these formidable 
possibilities is, that the names of the Patriarchs may have been 
translated into Hebrew from some more ancient language ; that 
is, that the names may not themselves have been preserved, but 
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new ones formed in the language into which ' the translation 
Mas made, signifying etymologic^lly inthe latter hnguage what 
they signified in the former. 

But until evidence of some kind for the fact be both brought, 
and sifted ; until some example of the same kind of process be 
alleged, and compared wi^h that asserted to have been made 
in rendering into Hebrew the names of the Patriarchs, and the 
cases proved to be truly paralleli pardon me, if I value this 
may be no more than if it had been asserted that it might have 
been, that the Simorg herself, that old and only bird, had ex- 
pressly pronounced that she had translated the names of the 
Patriarchs from a more ancient language than Hebrew. 

A more rational question is^ whether amons the Oriental 
languages which preserve in common with Hebrew the etymo- 
logical reason of the names of the Patriarchs, together with the 
names, there may not be some one more ancient than Hebrew, 
of which the Hebrew may be merely a dialect* 

But this is a question of very little importance with respect 
to Sir W. Drummond's position ; for, if all the Oriental lan- 
guages alike preserve the etymology of the Patriarchs, as above 
stated, then it is undeniable, that they are not, at least originally, 
distinct, but one and the same language, however by time or 
other circumstances they may each have introduced its own 
peculiarities, as the several states of Greece formed, each, its 
own dialect ; while no one doubts but that all the dialects' ari^ 
one aiid the same language. By analogy, the Oriental lan- 
guages should be denominated dialects, until it can be proved 
that some one of them is the original language, of which others 
are dialects. 

Now the most ancient book written in anyone of these 
dialects is the book of Job. Job, say some, was descended 
from Uzy the eldest son of Nahor, Abraham's brother; from 
whom the country derived its name; but Dr. Hales, by a 
combination and coincidence of various evidence deduced from 
history, chronology, and iistronomy, fixes the time of Job's trial 
to the year 2337 B. C«, 184 years before thd birth of Abraham, 
474 before the settlement of Jacob's family in Egypt, and 
689 years before their exode. (Robinson's Bibl. Diet.) 

It seems, however, generally now agreed that the book of 
Job is the oldest book iii the world extant in an Oriental form. 
And it would be important to inquire for our present purpose 
whether its form of language bears marks of priority to the 
Hebrew form of Moses, or of having been a dialect of Hebrew 
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naturally formed by a long separation of nations, which origN 
nally spake the sattie language. 

As also, whether we can trace marks of priority in the forms 
pf language used by Job and Moses in reference to the diffi- 
culty and facility of the pronunciation and length of words. 

It is well known that foreigners and children in learning any 
language substitute more easy sounds for harder ones ; ancf, 
where this is the case, we justly argue the priority of the form 
in which the harder sounds are preserved. The letter D, for 
instance, used in Latin for Th, was probably adopted^ because 
Th was pronounced by the Greeks ds we pronounce Th in 
The ; e. g. JDeus for 8e^^ 

So in respect to the length of words. Dr. Shukford seema to 
have proved that the more ancient any language is, the shorter 
are the words which it uses. He considers the Hebrew dissyl* 
labic roots as being in fact compounds of monosyllabic roots^ 
In his Connexion of Sacred and Profane History, vol. i. pj 
98, he investigates the signs of priority in languages: His con- 
clusion is, that if we look into the Hebrew tongue, according to 
the rules which he has proposed, we shall reduce it to a very 
great simplicity, and bring it to a few names of things, inen,and 
actions ; we shall make all its words monosyllables, and give it 
the true marks of au original language^ And if we consider bow 
few the radical words are, about five hundred, such a paucity 
is another argument in its favor. 

He considers also the argument from the etymology of 
names, but not according to a complete induction from all the 
antediluvian names ; whereby he misses the former argument 
on which we insisted. 

Thus far with respect to Dr. Hales' hypothesis, which sup- 
poses Job to have lived before Abraham ; but on the generally 
received supposition that Job was descended from Abraham's 
brother^ in connexion with the fact that Ishmael, the son of 
Abraham, was father of the twelve tribes of the Arabians, may 
we not infer that the language of the book of Job, who un- 
doubtedly was an Arabian, is a dialect of the language of Abra- 
ham, deviating, as yet, but a little from the mother tongue, 
and exhibiting the Arabic tongue in its first stage of declination 
from Hebrew ? 

Dr. Shukford observes, that the writers who have treated the 
subject of the priority of languages bring into competition the 
Hebrew, Chaldean, Syrian, or Arabian. But the arguments 
for the Syrian and Arabian, he says, are few and trifling. The 
Chaldean tongue is indeed contended for by very learned 
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writers. I am inclined, be udds, to think that if any one vv^ottld 
take the pains to examine strictly these two languages/ and take 
from each what may reasonably be supposed to have been iob' 
provements made since their original, he will find tlie Chaldean 
and Hebrew tongues to have been at HvBt the very same. There 
are evidently, even still, in the Chaldean tongue great numbers 
of words the same with the Hebrew, perhaps as many as man- 
kind had for their use before the Confusion of Babel ; and 
there are many words in these two tongues which are very dif- 
ferent ; but their import or signification is very often such, as 
may occasion us to conjecture that they were invented at or 
since that confusion. It would be of little purpose to consider 
at large die dispute for the priority of the Hebrew or Chaldean 
tongue. We may take either, and endeavour to strip it of all 
its improvements, and see whether in its first infant state it 
has any real marks of an original language. I shall choose, he 
adds, the Hebrew, and leave the learned reader to consider 
how far what 1 oiFer may be equally true of the Chaldean 
tongue. , (Ibid. p« 102.) 

If we add to this, that Abraham was a Chaldean who quitted 
Chaldea, and that his descendants had no communication with 
Chaldea for 1400 years, and at the end of so long a period of 
separation observe that the Hebrew and Chaldee of Daniel vary 
but little, we shall not be able to account for so remarkable an 
agreement, upon any other principle than that the languages were 
originally one and the same ; and we shall wonder rather that 
in the. time of Daniel they varied so little, than hesitate to pro- 
nounce at once their primitive identity. 

That the Punic language of the Carthaginians was the same 
with that of the Phenicians needs no proof, but it has been also 
proved from a play of Plautus, that the Punic language is the 
same as the Hebrew ; and by consequence, that the Phenician 
and Hebrew were the same. (Bochart in the Poenulus, 8cc.) 

In respect to the Egyptian, it might seem probable that in 
the time of Abraham it did not materially differ from the He- 
brew, since Abraham seems to have freely conversed with 
Pharaoh without the help of an interpreter : and it is further 
observable from Herodotus that the Egyptians considered 



' Perhaps the word Babble may be derived from Babel, and refer to 
some or|;anic inability to pronounce words alike, inflicted on the nar 
tions, who, had thejr continued united in one lansuage, might have de- 
feated God's intention respecting the progress of Truth. The day of 
Pentecost was a similar judgment on the Jews, and the revival of 
learning on the Latin Church. 
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prio/ity of l^guage a)i the teat of priorit3f »« tiatjons ; atid tfcalr 
tbey did not certainly know what lai^uage waa most ancient, 
as the experiment respecting the children proves. To sum 
up then the probabilities, without regard to pamhiliHeSf wbidi 
I put out of the question, I wish to be better infonned, if i err 
in stating the evidence as follows. 

1. Until some more solid reason can be given to the con- 
trary, the argument for priority from the names of the Patri- 
archs is presumptive in favor of the Hebrew or some of the ^ 
CQgnate Qrieqtal forms (xat^ ri^v (moKeiiABtni^ Zkvfv). 

2. Dr. Shu^ford's argument, from the simplicity of this lan«« 
guage, adds weight. 

3. Sir W.. DrumipoE^d observes also, that we may trace the 
origin of language, to Babylouia, or at least to its vicinity. 

4. That in the inquiry, which of these dialects is most an- 
cient, we must firit compare the Book of Job with the Penta- 
teuch, as being the only two books corn posed and preserved in 
tb^ priipitiv^ state of the^e langM^ges, and, consequently, the. 
only ones which afford us adequate means even to eisamine the; 
claims of each to priority, in the next place we must compare 
the Hebrew and Chaldee of Daniel. 

.5. That two principal points of comparison shpuld be, the 
brevity of the words^ afid the facility of pronunciation, as above 
stilted. 

6. That we may fairly conclude, that the Hebrew language.* 
waa the language of all the world until the dispersion from> 
B^bely and the very language of BabyloQia ip the daya of 
Abraham. 

I woifld next observe, that it appears to n^self probable that 
the dispersion was occasioned, not by a chaiige of laiiguage, but 
of prqnui:}.ciation, Tbe difference which afterwarda obtoned 
i^ 1400 y^ars from Abraham to Daniel m Hebrew and ChaMee, 
is small indeed for the duratioq of the time. My chief reason, 
for such a supposition, is principally grounded upon observation 
that the etymological meaning of Greek, Latin, Saxon, Welch, 
and English terms may very commonly be traced to Hebrew* 
; Wh^ we principally need in order to prove this position ia 
a selection of certain derivations in different languages, both 
immediately and intermediately, plainly deduced from Hebrew*. 
Such a selection would enable us to form general analogical 

> It is worthy of notice that Balaam spake Hebrew, and that tbe 
Israelites and adjoiping nations seepi to have understood one another 
very well ; as likewise that the proper names of persons an|ong them 
have commoiyy an etymology not very remote from Hebrew. 
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r4ales for tracing derivation in doubtfol cases. And this is pre^ 
cisely what I expect from an eminent medical practitioner r<e* 
fiident in Bristol^ who has favored me with the result of his 
indefatigable researches into the origin of the English language, 
which he has traced through all its kindred dialects on the Con« 
tinent to H EBREW. And 1 have m^self^ by not a few irtvesti- 
gationsy proved to tiijr own satisfaction the truth of his assertion, 
not only with respect to the English language, bdt to Greek. 

Mr. Samuies, the author of Britannia Jntiqua lUmtrata^ 
1676, has taken the same ground, and seems to myself to hHjtli 
proved that the ancietat British lan^fuage bears every mark of 
the highest antiquity, and o( immediate derivation frpni Hebrew* 
And he justly infers that this circumstance shows the early 
communication of the Phenicians with the British ; a subject 
which he only, as far as I know, has treated in a satisfactory 
manner. 

This learned author asserts (p. 71> &c.) that the Phenicians 
and Canaaiiites were the same people — that all the people that 
sprang from the Hebrew nation, &c. diflFered not in their lan- 
guage, save only in their dialect^ and it is instanced in the 
Punic language, to show the agreement between the Pheni^ 
cians and them, and it is further argued that the difference itf 
latter times did more fully appear by reason of innovations-^ 
that the Hebrew contiiuied in its native purity until tlie Captivity 
pf Babytbn ; which language beginning fron) the Creation was 
preserved very near S440 years ; and then, and not till then, it 
fiegenei!:ated from its primary institution, after the return of the 
Jews from their captivity. 

This statement is confirmed by the promise in the third 
chapter of 2^phaniah, referring to the dispersion both at Babel 
and in Babylon. The learned author of the Celtic Researches, 
Mr. Payies, (p. 102.) by other arguments arrives at the same 
conclusion for which Sir W. D. contends. 

• 

"Hence, (he observes,) it undeniably follows that the fundamental 
priDOiples and general character of the patriarchal language of Noah 
must be preserved in the Hebrew langaage, and in those dialects 
which arc connected with it ; — though the Hebrew oannot safely M 
pronounced to have been the primUive language^ yet it must be re- 
ceived as a dialect of this language, and as a roost respectable scale to 
appreciate the character of every dialect whatsoever/' 

At p. 100. be asserts, that the Hebrew was the Islnguaga of 
the Canaanites in the time of Abraham and Moses, and at p. 
98. that, if the Hebrew be the pure language of Noab^ ft must 
have been preserved to the time of Abrahem^ ralher by the 
descendants of Canaan than by those of Heber; which will ac- 
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count for Jacob's using the Hebrew language, while L'abari 
spoke the Chaldaic. 

At p. 96. he observes, that we have the names of men and 
places among the old Canaanites in the time of Abraham in 
pure Hebrew. We have Phenician inscriptions, the fragment 
of the Punic language in the Poenulus of Plautus, and the re- 
mains of that language in the island of Malta, as undeniable 
proofs that the Hebrew was the genuine language of the house 
of Canaan, which preserved it with very little variation to a late 

age. 

At p. 88* he asserts that in whatever degree the subjects of 
Nimrod may have contributed to the corruptiog of the primi- 
tive religion of mankind, we cannot surely ascribe to them the 
introduction of those numerous terms, both sacred and profane, 
which diffused themselves amongst a great variety of nations, 

{^reserving every where, either a striking similarity or an abso- 
ute identity of sound and sense. They cannot surely have 
been the authors of that general analogy which has been re- 
marked and demonstrated between the principles of all ancient 
languages, it is more reasonable to suppose that these things 
are the remains of the one language of the whole earth; which 
was best preserved by the obedient families* And that centre 
of union which is frequently traced to the venerable language of 
the Pentateuch confirms the supposition* 

That there are evident vestiges of such identity, has been 
abundantly proved. We can scarcely open a book upon any 
learned aubject in which they do not present themselves. Such 
instances have furnished employment to numerous philologists, 
who have taken great pains to show how the terms and idioms 
of onr language are borrowed from those of another ; as the 
^English from the French ; the French from the Latin ; the La- 
tin from the Greek ; the Greek from the Phenician or Egyp- 
tian ; and perhaps these from the old Chaldaic. 
, Mr. Davies (p. 61.) has added also a judicious defence of the 
chronology of the Hebrew text against the claims of the Sama- 
ritan Pentateuch, agreeable to the judgment which I ventured in 
my former paper. 

J 1 have now stated what I trust is sufficient for the confirma- 
tion of Sir W. D.'s assertion, that the language spoken by man- 
kind before the flood was Hebrew ; or, as 1 add, at least a lan- 
guage not differing more from Hebrew than two dialects of 
Greek differ firom one another. 

I have further advanced that to some form of this hinguage, 
all of which fQrma we may as properly call Hebrew as we call 
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ihe several Greek dialects by the name of Greek, we may trace 
OUT own language, either immediately or intermediately. 

I Would next observe that I have found the tracing of words 
etymologically to Hebrew not only to be most interesting, but 
satisfactory^ and of exceeding importance, especially in the study 
of the Greek Testament, much more of which, than is com- 
monly supposed, is a translation by approximation, as nearly as 
the tM'o languages can admit, of the Hebrew SS. And as far 
as my own experience leads, 1 would go so far as to say that 
we cannot thoroughly understand Greek, Latin, or English, 
unless we trace the roots of these languages to Hebrew. See 
Ansetm Bayly's similar assertion in his admirable prefiace to his 
Hebrew Grammar, which contains a most important and sea- 
sonable warning to our own times. 

- 1 would now offer a few observations on the method of 
tracing words to Hebrew roots. Following the analogy of the 
changes by dialect in the Greek language, as stated in Dr. 
Valpy's excellent Greek Grammar p. 189*, I offer a few re- 
marks on some of the letters of the alphabet, for the purpose 
of showing the nature of the method which ought to be used in 
investigating the changes which the Hebrew fountain has un> 
dergone, in flowing in the streams of all languages. For I 
feel convinced, that if the method proposed shall ever be as 
completely and ju()^ciously followed up in respect to Hebrew^ 
as it has been pursued by Dr. Valpy in respect to Greek, the 
charge of fancifulness will be repelled in one case as much as 
in the other. 

Is this letter ever a monosyllabic root expressing unity ? 
£. g. does D1K signify, besides its other significations, ONE 
BLOOD ? See Acts xvii. 26. and H in Simonis Lex. Heb. 

M is certainly as in Gf«ek nota statiU emphatici. (Ibid.) In 
Chaldee it is used for H at the end of nouns. lu verbs, at the 
beginning, it denotes the future 1st person sing. 

For K, in Greek, H is often used, and so in the English word 
reason, from PIWI, the root of which is VHl caput. 

Hence the English by, which frequently gives the meaning 
better than the Greek Iv. It signifies two in Hebrew, be- 
cause, perhaps, that which is done by another implies that two 
are concerned. The same remark extends to iiot and %apei. Per- 
haps the English buy for the same reason may be derived from 
3 two. 

May not this letter at the beginning of a word be someUmea 
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1^ abbreviation of the Cfaakled article Kl bseci boc^ •• i# 
Mlt^l which in Cbaldee means solicitudo. and the real root begi» 
with K, as in the Hebrew 3M a father^ 7M luctus^ nSM inter- 
jectiogementis? 

n 

A^ the is put for this in English, so in H^^rew H is an ab«> 
breviation of MV) hie, haec, hoc. Now it is remarkable that the 
name Euphrates is formedi as Mr. Faber has shown, by com- 
bining and^ contracting into one word JllSt^in Genesis ii. 1 4.; 

From n may be derived the Aspirate H, which may originaUj^ 
have beiQu intended, in derivative words, as a note of emphasis. 
So that both Hu, (KIH) and H the aspirate H, lAay not really 
belong originally to the word the derivation of which we may 
be tracing. >: 

We should also most carefully observe not only what parti- 
cles were regularly incorporated in Hebrew into words, but 
aUo^'t'bat may have been by mi$take incorporated, as in EtiphrOf- 
tesi which word leads us also to another observation, that ther« 
is frequently a transposition 6f letters in derivatives from He- 
brew> which may sometimes have originated in the different 
modes of reading and writing used by the Orientals and Greeks.. 
?or l^Q Pbrat in Euphrates is in Hebrew Part. And this 
<Mae word may further serve as a speciimen of tftie numerous 
pi'c^tiy which a single Hebrew term may h^ve had in various^ 
languages, among which the name of the river PRUTH may be* 
oaier And it is worthy of observation that this river Euphrates 
has been the great parter of empires, as of ancient Babylon fromi 
the Holy Land ; after which it became the limit of the Roman 
emfiit^ and afterwards aUd of that of the Ottomans dil die 
I^ar ISOl. 

n 

^ A guttural transferred very variously into other languages. 

3 

, May be sometimes prefixed as a note of comparison. 

i 

This letter forms the termination of the Chaldee plural in 
nouns, instead of D Hebrew. 

, The original sound of this letter is disputed, but the English 
word wrong is plainly the Hebrew i^"\ monastery is TTVD, tnag- 
nu^ is the same, strong VH^ Arab, prostravit (Simon.), lingua 
from yb lingo, throng perhaps from the Chaldee JH/) a door, 
minute^ lOiyD. 

^ Perhaps, the original sound of this ^nd Qtfaer letters mi 
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he recovered, if their derivatives were collected in different Ian** 
guages, and the cause of the variation of the letters used for it 
traced to the powers of pronouncing sounds^ in the nations to 
whom the several languages appertain. 

By running through the words beginning with Jf in the He* 
brew Lexicon, many more English words will readily tippear 
derived from Hebrew ones having this letter in them ; but I 
have not noticed that any Greek derivative admits the Ain 
pronounced as ng or gn. See y^, Ttjf, T|y> W (knave), IDy (a 
gnat) from EBto, nfijy (to net), V3nf (knight), 3TJ^ (glocito, to gar- 
gle f), fymf giiarus. 

At the same time it should be noticed, that almost all the 
iKoWels are used in turn in the derivative languages for the He- 
brew Ain ; the cause of which should be ascertained in the 
several languages. 

I need not observe that in case we adopt the hypothesis that 
the vowel points are not constituent parts of the language, we 
mUBt direct the research in etymology accordingly. 

Z is commonly used for this letter. 

This letter may perhaps be sometimes, in derivatives, pre- 
ibed its an abbreviation of *lttfK, who or which. 

Iliese observations may serve as specimens of some of the 
cau^s of Variation in derivatives from Hebrew ; but many more 
of the same kind of cfialectical changes have been made in such 
wordiB as do not come immediately to us from the Phenicians ; 
as, for instance, if the word comes to us through the Latin or 
French, we may expect D fdr Th, and if the root begin with a 
vowel, the D before a vowel at the beginning of a word from 
the French, may be nothing more than the French article. 

And thus much for etymology. It remains to point out 
some more important ends which may be attained by tracing up 
oof own to that pure and inspired Unguage, which, in the be- 
gimving, was communicated to our first parents, before they had 
fkMen in knowlege from the image of Him that made them. 
The Hebrew is the word of God ; and let it not be a light 
shining in darkness, arid the darkness comprehend it not. Let 
the Greeks, says Josephus in effect to Apion, boast the ele- 
gance of their language ; our boast is, that our language is the 
vehicle of TRUTH. 

1 would observe then, first, that the Hebrew Scriptures both 
in latiguage and in matter consist of ANALOGIES, Ix ^rpoyi- 
yftwx0jxfo«y yeip icuiru ^ hiourxaXU (Aristotle) ; and that thiese 
airiilogie» are divinely revealed,' in order that the things that are 
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not aeen^ may be known analogically by the things dial ar« 
Been; (Rom. i^ 20.) 

In r^spec^ then to the terms by which the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures speak of invisible things, these uniformly iu their lirst and 
primitive meaning and application, intend visible objects ; the 
correspondence of which latter to the former, is from that au- 
thority, which alone fully understands both. They are one and 
all from Him who pronounced, '* if I have told you eartiily 
things and you understand them not, how shall you understand 
if I shall tell you heavenly things i and no one hath ascended 
into heaven, but the Son of man who is in heaven." 

On the contrary in uninspired languages, men professing 
themselves to be wise, or to understand invisible things, xar 
pLX^i^iav, and despising the wisdom of God hidden from the 
foundation of the world in mysterious types and signs, have ap* 
plied and appropriated unmeaning words to invisible things^ of 
which, whatever they may fancy, th^y have no real knowlege 
whatever^ ''for eye hath not seen them, ear hath not beard 
them, neither hath it entered into the heart of man to conceive 
of them as they are.'' 

We may therefore denominate all Hebrew words, signifying 
invisible things, typical words, or words which in their first in- 
tention plainly denote visible objects, and notliing else, to those 
who seeing the letter understand not the spirit. 

In truth then, the Jews seek only a bare sign, the Gentiles 
seek only the thing signified by the sign ; but what God bath 
joined together as body and soul, type and antitype, sign and 
thing signified, let not man put asunder. Here Hebrew is at 
issue with all other languages. But still further, the subject 
matter to which this divine language is adapted consists altoge- 
ther of analogies. (See 6p Sherlock on the Intent of Pr<^ 
pbecy.) 

If we consider, for instance, the primitive promise that the 
Seed of the woman should bruise the serpent's head, following 
then the guidance of Bp. Sherlock, we shall find tliat the pro- 
mised Seed is foreshadowed in his numerous offices and works^ 
not by one, but by a vast succession of types, ail necessary to 
complete in shadow the pleroma of his manifold operatiooi^ 
and the consummation of the restitution of ail things. 

The same observation extends to his antagonist, the prince 
of the power of the air, the ruler of the darkness of this 
world. 

And yet, while each successive shadow affords, perhaps; 
some new specific character contributing to complete the entires 
piqture, a generic correspondence harmonises Ibem^ all, so that 
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^one and the same prophecy shall apply to all alike, whil^the 
prophecy is so nicely worded as to fit in some sense and con-^ 
struction the peculiarities of each. And so complete is the 
divine revelation, that> to those who translate both closely and 
adequately, and harmonise words, sentences, sections, and alt 
Scripture, the finger of God is displayed unequivocally in the 
discovery of the self-interpreting powers of divine revelation. 

But so long as we regard the Bible as the work of men, and 
not as the work of God ; — ^so long as we do not prove to the 
utmost the Apostles' rule. Compare things inspired with in-- 
spired things, so long the light, I repeat, sbiaeth in darkness, and 
the darkness comprehendetb it not. 

I have now ventured my opinion respecting both the Hebrew 
chronology and the Hebrew language : respecting the Hebrew 
chronology, that it still stands unshaken and greatly confirmed 
by Sir W. D. ; and respecting the Hebrew language, that it ia 
the pure fountain-head of all the degenerate languages of the 
world. The Hebrew chronology is opposed sometimes by 
that of the Samaritan Pentateuch, by that of the Septua- 
gint, and by that of Josephus. It is vindicated by Shukford 
and Davies, and, as far as I am any judge, most satisfactorily* 
And I much regret that some excellent men, in rejecting the 
Hebrew chronology, have not more fairly and fully stated the 
pros and cons on both sides, which is the grand deMeratum 
at this time. 

; 1 regret also that they have so far failed in penetration and 
judgment, as to prefer versions and commentators to the He- 
brew text ; a blunder which will one day class them under the 
head of those who preferred a dark lantern to the meridian sun. 
Had they applied themselves to the concordance with the same 
diligence with which they have applied to the ancient versions, 
they might have discovered and testified to a sceptical genera- 
tion, that the comparison of things spiritual with spiritual to the 
utmost, before human helps be called in, is the only rational and 
revealed key of Scripture, as Bp. Horsley has testified in his 
Sermon on the Resurrection. But we live in sceptical times ; and 
in the same proportion as our belief of the inspiration of Scrip- 
ture has declined, our insight into the proper mode of explain-^ 
ing Scripture, and our doctrinal views of its meaning, have cor-« 
respondently degenerated from the standard of the Reformation^ 
in the mean time, while we have slept, the enemy has sown 
his tares ; so that when for the time we ought to be teachers, 
it is necessary that one tell us what be the first principles o£ 
die oracles of God, and what the key of knowlege. 
What those tares are which constitute the perils 
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days, succeeding to tb^ superstition of the last titn^> any one 
may eas^y discovery who wishes so to do, by comparkig 1 Tinn 
ill. 14. to the end of ch. iv., for the corruptions of the Faith, 
and 2 Tim. iii. for the destruction of the Faith itself by a 
transition from Plus over the happy mean of rectitude Par, 
to the opposite extreme of Minus* 

The Corrective revealed to us^ while we have the tight, ie 
described in 1 Tim. iii. 14 — 17. where we shouki do well to note 
what is generally neeessary to salvation even in the case of 
children ; and what is necessary, that the Man of God may be 
dtorougUy furnished uiito all good works# For all good- works, 
all Scripture is required; and therefore let him who negleiet^ 
any one part of revelation upon any plea, or sets up one part 
against another, bd warned of the cbnsequence of addin^g to and 
diminishing from the word which shall judge him at the Last 
Day, Rev. xxii. 

I. M. B. 

P. S. In confirmation of my farmer paper, I beg leave to 
iAd the following extract froaa Jacksdn's Chronology^ Vol. ii. p. 
341. ^' Another argument to prove that Sethos and Sesostrial 
Uved at the same time may be drawn from the conquest of Me« 
dia and Assyria^ which were then two distinct kingdoms. This 
must have been before the Assyrian empire was extended dver 
the Upper Asia, and had Media subject to it, which was in the 
year before Christ 1^30, according to Hehidotus^ who says 
that the Assyrians ruled over all Upper Asia dflO yiears before, 
the Medes revolted from them. This revolt happened' upon 
the destruction of the army of Sennacherib, 710 yeari before 
the Christian sera. So the Assyrians bad conquered all the 
Upper Asia 1 £80 yeara before this asra/' This eomputatioft 
very nearly approaches to that which I have stipfiosed to be 
intended in the ISth chapter of the Apocalypse retrospectively 
considered in respect to Assyria as a type ; for if We reckon the 
42 moiiths there as containing 1£60 days, inf ending so matiy 
years, they will t(:rminate very nearly during the ministry of our 
Lord. I bad not observed this pla^e in Jackson when I wrote 
my former paper. I would further suggest a query respecting 
thc-fiSOO evening and morning of Daniel viii. This number is 
sometimes taken for ddOO days i.e. yeafs^ and sometimes for 
2300 evening and morning sacrifices offered op iti 1 IdO days i.e. 
years. Now I lay it down as a first principle in the domputa^ 
tion -of the periods mentioned in thfe Old Testament, that what* 
ever further they might intend, they all had a termination in spe^ 
dmen on the day of Pentecost, aftd with them all^ Old Teata^ 
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W« intend in futura tOf amk^ tb«. r«pufcli^aVlon of scaucs 
AND xt ALU ABLE TiVAGva U^ pro^iiQ^nt feature of the C^«- 
sioal Journal, bjer which, the Schorr and. Stu(lent will bi|ve a 
ready and ladtt aoonomical a€q«3a to wb^t tb«y can now. with 
difficulty pitacitva; We ahall be gM if any of our cor^ 
.mapondenta can odoaaionally recomoiend a Ti'ftct of o^erit M)ai|t 
im rarely ta he aeen. 

THE FOLLOWING SCARCE TRACTS 

are inserted in the Numbers already Pubtishtd, 

Carmina Hounerica, Ilias et Odys&ea, a Rhapsodorum InterpolMtionlbttt reparfBta, 
•pefi 01 studio RUardi Ptja* Knight.— •«• Two copaoa of tho first eilitiont ^ 

, jfhkh o&lf 50 were printed, were sold by eactiou for above 71* each. — ^Traaslatioa 
of Lycofhron's Cassandra, wiih Notes; by Lord Royston. — A Chart of ten Numerals, 

- tB 200 LttiguiqfiBS, with a Deseriptive Essay.— BbhopiPennoii's mioor Tracts* chronojp- 
gtcnlly arrvnse^^ — 4n Introductory Essay on the PAy>04itions of the Greek Langnaflet 
hf Jemes Moor, LL. D. Greek Prof, in the University of Glasgow .—Wasse On Latia 
Scholiasts.— G. Canteri de ratione Emendaodi Graseos Aactores SyDtagoKi fec«a« 
•actum*— Aoeonot of Heircalaiienm ; by the Rev. ICr. |lv.ter.— J>e Grccanioi Verbis eit. 
Regulfc flecteodis; a C* 8. G. Hauptoumn.— T. Falconer's two Letters on the Oxford 
*Strabo.— OratiodePublieis Athenieosium Moribna 4 Valekenaer«-^.4Aml)erti Bos Begulc 
pMBcipu* Accentouia.— Ruhnken's aninadw. in Xenophontis Mcimofabilia.— Orntio it. 
XJagoa ArabicSB utilitate, autiqaitaie, et prsBstantiSl : 4 Hyde. — Pontes quos Tacitus in 
tradendis rebus ante se gestis videetar seqnotus pancis indicnt J. H. L.^eierotto, 179^ 

' x^Notanito RoMnanrnm ac litenavai rfngularium conpei^diiqi)e ycriptiQo^ in antiqmsv 
eodicibtts et monnneatis obvii loterpretatio, ex variis aoctoribus coilecta.— Fragment of 
Longos with Lat. translation.— An Answer to i late Book written against 1^. Bentlcy, 
relative to some Manuscript Notes on Cailimachns. — RichanU Be^tleii QratlinKttb.'— 
Tentamen de Poetis Elegiacis; auctore 1. Addisono. — An Inquiry into the Veraificatioa 
of Homer, and the Use of tlM Pigamma in his Poems ; by Professor Dunbar^— A Di^ 
course on AWentand Modern Learning ; by the late Rt. Hon. Jos. Addison. — Richardi 
Bentlcii Bpistolae Dua ad Ti. Hemsterfaodum.— Prof. Porson'a CoUatioo of the Harle^ 
MS* of the Odyssey-^«lso Collations of Cicero de Seneotule— Persiua— Avienus — Suetonius 
~-Sopbocles — Eutropios,— Epist. CKr. G. Heyne, Gutielmo Vincent. — Bentleii EmradaC 
MSS. in Sophoc1em,Theoeritam, Bionem, Moaehom, NieaQdrnis, ft Callim.— D. Hetofli 
Oratio de Utilitate,*quaB e lectione Tragoediarum percipitur. — Bentleii Emendationea in- 
editae in Aristoph. Ovid. Sil.Italicumetvariosauctores. — J. Ad. Nodel Epist. Cratieaad 
C. G. Heyne— On some Idioms of the Greek Language ; by W. Neilson.— On the Geograp 
phy of Susiana; by Dr, Tincent*— Of the Greek end Latin Accents.! — Of Degrees in the 
Universities; by Dr. Brettw— L. Bos " de Etymologia Grasca."— Dr. Vincent's Ancient 
Commerce. — ^Periplus of the Erythrcan Sea.— On Pagan Trinities, by B. H. Barker.— 
Diatribe de Antimacho, Poeta et Grai|unatico Colophonio.— Dedication to Walton's 
Polyglott.— Sophronii Mimoram Fragiaenta.- |«ipiai 4^^<^vsr«|oa«p in Seneeae Hippo> 
lytum.— Ric Porsoni Notm in Aristophanem Brunckii.— On the Greek Sapphic Ode, oa 
the Alcaic Ode of Horace, and on the Structure of tlie Ovidian DisticJi, by the Rev, J. 
Tate.— Prefiiee to the Aldine Findar.— The Origin of the Phaeaces. By Sir W. Drumaaoad. 
— Hermogenis Progymnasmata.— Specimens ftf Modeni Gr«[Bk<-<-onee|ainf Cheebiald of 
Achilles, by Sir VT. DnHaeBoad.(— List of Romaic Authors, by Lord Byroa— Prefsee 
to the Editio Princeps of Aristophanes.— History of Translations, by John GalL— la 
T^agieoram Oraacofum Oarmiaa Maaoatrophica paawtatariuf.— Onpaamqliffii Qpf*^ 
»ais parfibns f xpleu et explieiu fib Aug. MMthiaB.f-De Ostracismo Atheaienaium.^— 
Twelve Plates of the Various Pbrma of tiie Oreek Alpliabei ia dlffereat agea; with tka 
AbbiwrUtio^s and Cooopxioas.— Dissertnt^o Literarie de QsVaciamo Atheiyea^Bm.— 
Thoughu oa a Revision of the Translation of various passages in the old Testament, by 
Arehbp. Seeker, aec.— With many Univenitar Priae Essays aad Poama, lYipotefc Wm$f 
Miaater PMlogats a&d Epilogues, lBscriptioas,&c. 
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